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Page  135. — Date  of  Report  of  the  Lord1  s Committees,  omit- 
ted, viz.  7 tb  March,  1793. 

167. — Twelfth  live,  third  word,  read  engaged. 

•  1 74. — Fourteenth  line,  ffth  word,  read  1 d 1 o t 1 s m . 

•  231. — Fourth  line,  eighth  word,  read  revived. 

——255. — Twenty -firft  line,  firjl  word,  read  statute, 

——267. — Ninth  line,  feventh  word,  read  formed. 

•  276. — Laf  word,  laf  line,  read  passed. 

291. — Nineteenth  line,  fixtb  word , read  the. 

296. — Lofi  line,  ninth  word,  read  person. 

In  a note , page  174,  mention  was  made  of  a third  confiitu - 
tion  having  been  framed  for  France  ; but  it  is  apprehended 
that  it  was  only  a modification  of  the  fecond  one , which  had 
been  prepared  by  Barr  ere , Brijfot,  Condorcet,  Dantcn, 
Genfonne , Petion,  Sieyes,  Thomas  Paine,  and  Vergniaud . 


PREFACE 


THE  diftinguilhed  part,  which  Belfaft  has  al- 
ways taken  in  Irilh  Politics,  especially 
firtce  the  beginning  of  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety  two,  with  the  applaufe  and  con- 
demnation which  it  has  drawn  from  different 
parties,  fuggefted  the  idea  of  the  following  col- 
lection. 

It  occurred  to  the  compiler  that  a faithful 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  town,  and  the 
fentiments  of  thole  who  took  a lead  in  the  con- 
troverfies  by  which  it  was  agitated,  might  prove 
a valuable  record.  He  conceived,  that  an  im- 
partial collection  of  this  kind  mull  b$  accept- 
able to  ail  parties  ; and  even  indulged  the  hope 
that  fuch  a review  would  tend  to  heal,  rather 
than  irritate  the  wounds,  wich  public  inter- 
courfe  or  private  friendfhip  might  have  received 
during  the  con-teft : At  all  events,  he  thought 
it  fhould  induce  the  inhabitants  of  a town,  long 
conlpicuous  for  harmony,  to  make  a liberal  al- 
lowance for  diverfity  of  fentiment  in  future,  and 
to  hold  the  right  of  private  judgment  as  facred 
in  others  as  in  themfelves.  To  them,  it  mud 
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afford  fenlible  pleafure,  and  ufeful  entertain- 
ment, to  contemplate  the  progrefs  of  meafures 
in  which  they  were,  individually  and  collectively* 
fo  deeply  engaged.  Strangers,  who  concurred 
with  either  of  the  parties  in  this  controverfy, 
will  be  gratified  by  a detail  of  tranfadtions,  de- 
bates, and  difquifitions,  which  may  have  efcap- 
ed  their  notice,  or  eluded  their  fearch  ; as  well 
as  of  fome  papers,  that  are  now,  for  the  hrft 
time,  prefented  to  the  eye  of  the  public* 
Thofe  who  condemned  them  all,  may  learn  to 
think  more  favourably  of  their  intentions  and 
exertions.  The  advocates  for  the  majority, 
will  triumph  in  the  immediate  fuccefs  of  its  ope- 
rations. The  partisans  of  the  minority,  will 
lament  by  anticipation  the  eventual  confequen- 
ces  of  premature  and  precipitate  meafures  ; and 
find  confolation  in  applauding  the  fagacity, 
with  which  they  forelaw  the  degradation  of  the 
town,  and  the  delufion  of  the  kingdom  : while 
the  difpailicnate  philofopher  and  pra&ical  poli- 
tician may  trace  the  progrefs  of  popular  ardour* 
and  the  operation  of  thofe  minute  fprings  which 
often  produce  the  mofc  important  movements,  in 
the  political  machine. 

With  thefe  views  was  the  compilation  un- 
dertaken. Of  the  execution,  it  is  hoped,  no 
party  or  individual  wiil  have  reafon  to  com- 
plain ; for  no  authentic  fource  of  information 
has  been  intentionally  neglected. 

The  debates  and  proceedings  of  town 
meetings,  resolutions  of  numerous  so- 
cieties, and  some  other  papers,  arranged 
nearly  according  to  their  dates,  occupy  the  firft 
diviiion  of  the  publication. 
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• The  fecond  confifts  of  political  essays, 
controverfial  and  didadtic ; of  thefe,  the  argu- 
ments relative  to  the  test  taken  by  fome  of  the 
united  irishmen,  are  firft  in  order  of  time. 
They  are  inferted  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
effect,  which  that  engagement  was  fuppofed  to 
have  produced  on  the  deliberations  of  the  fo- 
cieties,  and  ultimately  of  the  town. 

These  are  followed  by  a feries  of  papers, 
entitled,  thoughts  on  the  British  consti- 
tution. This  publication  was  occafioned  by 
an  appreheniion,  that  fome  fanciful  and  danger- 
ous opinions  were  gaining  ground  among  the 
multitude.  The  fpiendid  fuccefs  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  popular  nature  of  its  principles, 
and  the  imperfect  date  of  our  reprefentation,  had 
excited  ferious  apprehenfions  that  the  affections 
of  the  people  would  be  alienated  from  the  form 
of  the  government  under  which  we  live.  Struck 
"with  this  apprehenfion,  the  writer  of  the  firft 
Number  fubmitted  it  to  the  infpection  of  a 
Friend,  who  propcfed,  that  it  fhould  be  made 
the  introductory  paper  of  a feries,  and  recom- 
mended Thoughts  on  the  Britifi  Conjiitufion , as  a 
title  that  implied  neither  fyftematical  compofi- 
tion  nor  methodical  arrangement.  The  papers 
were  accordingly  compofed  and  publifhed,  in 
fuch  order  as  the  changes  of  the  public  mind  or 
the  occurrences  of  the  day  required,  and  with 
fuch  hafte  as  the  occupations  of  the  writers  ren- 
dered indifpenfable.  The  order  has  fince  been 
changed  and  fome  confiderable  additions*  made, 
particularly  in  Numbers  Mil.  XIII.  XIV.  XV  i. 
and  XX.  The  fuccindt  view  exhibited  in  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  Numbers,  of  the 
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feveral  plans  which,  at  different  periods,  have 
been  pr.opofed  for  a reform  in  the  reprefentation 
of  the  people  in  parliament,  will  be  prized  as 
the  firft  and  only  collection  of  the  kind,  by  all 
fincere  friends  of  the  meafure.  It  was  intended 
to  fubjoin  the  letters  between  portia  and  mr. 
jones,  as  calculated  to  throw  light  on  a curious 
circumflance  in  hiflory  ; but  from  the  prefent 
flze  of  the  volume,  they  are  neceffarily  omitted. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  thefe 
fheets,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  no  party 
has  been  convinced  ; and  that  any  apparent 
change  in  the  temper  of  the  town  has  been  oc- 
calioned  by  circumftances  very  different  from 
difpaffionate  reflection,  or  concluflve  argument. 

The  few  who  uniformly  incline  to  the  court, 
were  for  a confiderable  time  compelled  to  gi  ve 
way  to  the  popular  torrent.  They  either  main- 
tained a prudent  filence,  or  concurred  with  that 
party  whofe  views  appeared  to  be  mod  moderate. 
Of  late  they  have  been  more  at  liberty  to  avow 
their  former  opinions,  being  fupported  by  the 
prefence  of  a military  force,  and  encouraged  by 
the  viflble  promptitude  of  the  army. 

The  party  who  were  lately  predominant,  and 
, exerted  their  influence  with  that  degiee  of  mo- 
deration and  decorum,  which  is  to  be  expeCted 
from  a tiiumphant  faCtion,  plume  themfelves 
on  having  been  materially  inftrumental  in  ef- 
fecting a change  of  popular  opinions  and  politi- 
cal meafures,  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. They  are  perfuaded,  that  this  was  occa- 
lioned  by  the  Societies  of  united  Irilh-men  in 
Beifaft  and  Dublin,  without  whofe  alliance  the 
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Roman  Catholics  would  have  been  treated  in 
the  manner  recommended  by  the  corporation  of 
the  metropolis,  and  the  Grand  Juries  of  the 
Kingdom. 

In  anfwer  to  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  the  nature  and  proceedings  of  thefe 
aflociations,  they  maintain,  that  in  a country 
where  the  voice  of  the  people  is  often  difre- 
garded,  public  opinion  feldom  confulted,  and 
every  thing  carried  either  by  the  ftrong  hand  of 
power,  or  by  the  filent  influence  of  the  court,  no 
fignal  advantage  can  poflibly  be  obtained  by  or- 
dinary means  : — That  this  circumftance  war- 
ranted the  extraordinary  meafure  of  efiablifhing 
clues,  which  formed  a chain  of  correfpondence, 
concentrated  the  popular  flrength,  and  demon- 
ftrated  the  poflibility  of  bringing  it  into  aCtion  : 
— That  the  violence  of  the  means,  was  vindica- 
ted by  the  importance  of  the  end  ; and  the 
wifdom  of  the  plan,  evinced  by  its  fuccefs. 
What  has  been  accompli flied  they  look  upon  as 
a confiderable  ftep,  not  only  to  the  entire  eman- 
cipation of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  every 
remaining  reftriction,  but  to  a radical  reform 
in  parliament ; for  fuch,  fay  they,  mud  be  the 
confequence  of  that  permanent  cordiality,  which 
they  expect  will  fublifl  between  the  allied  pow- 
ers, and  that  fpirit  of  liberty  which  they  confi- 
dently look  for  among  the  great  body  of  their 
new  friends.  The  Catholics  will  labour  incef- 
fantly  to  effect  a further  renovation  of  the  con- 
flitution  ; as  all  they  have  attained  can  be  of 
little  avail,  while  the  boroughs  which  return  two 
thirds  of  the  commons,  are  the  exclufive  mono- 
poly of  the  arifiocracy  in  both  houfes.  Their 
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own  intereft  therefore  will  fecure  their  co-ope* 
ration,  and  fuccefs  will  be  certain.  They  al- 
lege that  the  almoft  inftantaneous  change  that 
took  place  in  the  minds  of  proteftants,  from 
intolerance  to  amity,  proved  the  wifdom  of  the 
meafures  purfued,  and  the  folly  of  that  (hallow 
fyftem  of  enfranchifement,  from  time  to  time, 
which  the  oppofing  party  fo  zealoully  contended 
for. — A£hng  on  the  mod  enlarged  principle, 
and  directed  by  the  eternal  rule  of  right,  they 
would  have  blulhed  to  demand  liberty  for  them- 
felves,  while  they  denied  it  to  others*  Had 
they  condefcended  to  the  weaknefs  and  feats  of 
fome  of  their  townfmen,  or  followed  the  advice 
of  timid  friends,  emancipation  would  never 
have  come  round  ; and  the  true  advocates  of 
the  meafure  had  no  alternative,  but  to  carry  it 
by  a fort  of  Coup  de  Main , as  they  did,  or  to  lofe 
both  it  and  reform,  for  ever.  The  fuccefs  of 
the  violent  meafures  lately  adopted  by  govern- 
ment, they  afcribe  to  the  fupinenefs  of  the  na- 
tion the  timidity  of  fome,  the  bigotry  of 
others,  and  the  prevalence  of  ariilocratic  ideas 
in  the  higher  orders  of  fociety.  For  their  part, 
let  the  confequence  be  what  it  will,  they  fcorn 
to  make  any  compromife  with  bigotry  and  injuf- 
tice  ; or  to  fubje£h  the  Rights  of  Man  to  any 
temporizing  modification. 

Those,  who  attempted  in  vain  during  the  pe- 
riod treated  of  in  this  volume,  to  Item  the  tide 
of  popular  precipitation,  are  equally  tenacious 
of  their  ancient  notions  ; and  as  little  difpofed 
as  formerly,  to  approve  of  the  proceedings  which 
they  cppofed.  They  draw  a gloomy  picture  of 
the  date  of  public  affairs,  and  particularly  of 
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the  condition  of  this  town.  They  reprefent 
the  country  as  having  been  leduced  to  fervitude. 
They  defcribe  the  place  of  their  nativity  as  hav- 
ing been  fubjeded  to  martial  law  ; the  empori- 
um of  commerce,  ^become  a military  ftation  ; 
the  inhabitants  infulted  and  put  to  the  fword  in 
the  ftreets,  and  the  whole  kingdom  looking  on 
with  acquielcence  : and  then  they  exclaim— -Do 
-our  demagogues  ever  afk  themfelves  how  it  came 
to  pals  that  they  were  fo  deferted  by  their  coun- 
trymen ? that  a land  which  for  ten  years  pall 
has  been  unanimouily  anxious  for  liberty,  and 
particularly  for  a parliamentary  refoim,  fhould 
mutter  but  five  counties  at  Dungannon,  and 
that  thefe  counties  fhouid  be  viewed  with  fufpi- 
•cion  by  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  ; that  parlia- 
ment fhould  be  unanimous,  or  nearly  fo,  in 
patting  the  gunpowder  and  delegation  ads,  in 
jupprefling  the  volunteers,  in  approving  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Lord’s  committees,  fuch  as 
private  interrogatories,  difcretionary  imprifon- 
ment,  and  unlimited  fines  impofed  by  an  extra- 
judicial  fenience  ? Do  they  ever  enquire  how 
'government  could  venture  upon  fuch  meafures 
at  the  eve  of  a war,  and  continue  them  after  its 
commencement  ? 

They  infift  that  this  cannot  be  owing  folely 
to  a daring  or  arbitrary  fpirk  in  government,  to 
venality  in  parliament,  nor  yet  to  an  artful 
management  of  popular  prejudice  ; because 
government  is  the  fame,  parliament  the  fame, 
and  the  people  the  fame.  Nay,  it  is  our  boaft 
that  our  people  are  better,  more  enlightened, 
more  united,  and  more  liberal.  How  then,  they 
fay,  does  all  this  happen  ? 
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They  themfelves,  charge  it  upon  three  prin- 
ciples. 

The  first  is  an  affe&ation  of  fecrecy  and 
myftery,  with  a defign  of  producing  alarm  ; 
which,  pervaded  the  meafures  of  the  United 
Irifhmen,  and  afterwards  infected  the  whole 
party.  They  contend  that  fecret  cabals  are  un- 
constitutional and  unmanly,  unfit  for  a free 
country  or  for  free  men  ; that  no  wife  and  good 
citizen  will  countenance  focieties  whofe  mem- 
bers are  unknown,  whofe  proceedings  are  fecret, 
or  whofe  defigns  and  principles  are  concealed  ; 
that  bad  citizens  will  always  endeavour  to  ren- 
der them  objects  of  jealoufy  ; and  that  from 
this  jealoufy  government  will  gain  invincible 
firength.  Tho*  in  fome  fubjects  obfcurity  may 
be  a lource  of  the  fublime,  in  politics  it  is  only  a 
fource  of  jealoufy  and  diftruft. 

The  second  is  an  imitation  of  republican 
principles  and  language,  accompanied  with  ex- 
travagant demands  and  menaces,  publifhed  with 
u view  to  intimidation.  This  conduct  alarmed 
^11  men  of  title,  rank,  and  hereditary  fortune, 
diiTolved  the  oppofition  in  parliament,  prompted 
timid  men  ro  cling  about  the  caftle,  or  wifn  for 
an  union  with  Britain  ; and  inclined  even  fome 
refolute  and  determined  patriots  to  poftpone  a 
reform  to  calmer  times.  An  attempt  to  intimi- 
date, when  not  founded  on  power,  they  affert 
is  equally  mean  and  ineffectual.  It  is  cmhonor- 
able  in  a gentleman  to  bluffer  when  he  can  do 
nothing,  to  fay  more  than  he  means,  and  to  ufe 
threats  which  he  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
execute  -9  and  it  is  ineffectual  in  a multitude  to 
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endeavour  to  outwit  their  governnors.  They 
Ihould  employ  nothing  but  plain  and  public  de- 
clarations, or  aftive  force,  if  the  people  be 
unanimous,  this  will  fucceed ; if  not,  it  is  vain 
for  dubs  and  juntos  to  think  of  infpiring  go- 
vernment with  any  permanent  alarm.  They 
may  occafion  a temporary  difmay,  till  their 
weaknefs  is  difcovered  ; but  the  artifice  will  foon 
be  detected.  Government  have  a multitude  of 
agents,  both  voluntary  and  mercenary,  in  every 
diftri£i,  who  can  foon  afeertain  the  ftrength  of 
a party';  but  the  inhabitants  of  a country,  Mat- 
tered as  they  are  over  the  whole  face  of  it,  have 
no  filch  means  of  information.  Government 
therefore  will  foon  recover  from  their  furprife, 
and  induftrioufly  avail  themfelves  of  the  occa- 
fion, by  diffufing  a fpirit  of  diftruft  and  difunion 
among  the  people,  that  one  of  the  parties  may 
join  their  ftandard.  They  will  promote  diffen- 
tion  among  the  fubje<5ls,  to  encreafe  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown.  Thus  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion, the  wily  miniftcr  of  our  niter  country  en- 
couraged the  Catholics  when  they  were  weak — 
then  doubted  of  his  ability  to  perfor?n  what  he 
had  given  them  reafon  to  expect— ad vi fed  them 
to  apply  to  their  own  parliament— renited  their 
pretentions  there-— and  at  length  brought  ail 
parties  to  depend  upon  Royal  favour,  as  the 
only  fource  of  relief  from  domeflic  oppreflion. 
In  this  manner  he  carried  off  the  glory  or  the 
meafure,  and  intidioufly  endeavoured  to  attach 
the  Catholics  to  the  throne  ; dictated  to  parlia- 
ment, and  rendered  the  Cabinet  of  Saint 
James’s  a Court  of  appeal  paramount  to  the 
legislature  of  Ireland.— This,  (fay  they),  is  the 
prefent  Situation  of  affairs.  Two  knots  of  men 
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in  Dublin  and  Belfaft,  have  difgufted  and  frigh- 
tened the  only  perfons  who  could  in  any  cafe 
obtain  a reform  in  the  ways  of  peace.  They 
threw  down  the  gauntlet.  Government  took  it 
up.  By  their  threatening  language  and  warlike 
preparations,  they  feemed  to  fay  that  they 
were  able  to  obtain  their  demands  by  force. 
Adminiftraticn  knowing  their  imbecility,  and 
feeling  the  additional  ftrength  it  had  acquired 
from  fuch  premature  proceedings,  faid  44  Let 
44  us  try. — There  is  a proclamation  for  you  ; 
'4  infulting,  and  you  will  fay,  unconftitutional. 
44  Is  that  enough  ?”  All  is  quiet. — 44  Here 
44  is  a gunpowder  bill.  Won’t  that  provoke 
44  you  ?”  44  No.”  44  We’ll  take  your  artillery. 
44  You  fha’n’t  affemble  in  arms  : and  the  peo- 
44  pie  who  (hall  difperle  your  darling  volunteers 
44  are  the  police,  the  odious  police.  Will  no- 
44  thing  rcufe  you  to  put  forth  your  boafted 
44  firength  ?”  Even  dragooning  and  military 
riots,  in  one  part  of  this  kingdom,  were  fucceeded 
only  by  Blent  flupor  and  ina&ion. 

The  third  error,  was  feparating  Catholic 
emancipation  from  general  reform.  Under  this 
head,  they  loudly  declare,  that  they  were  as  hear- 
ty in  the  caufe  of  liberality  as  their  opponents. 
They  were  as  well  difpofed  to  unite  Iriihmen  ; 
but  they  knew  that  Proteftant  prejudices  mud  be 
conciliated,  as  well  as  Catholic.  They  wifhed 
for  Catholic  emancipation,  but  would  have 
linked  it  with  a fyfiem  of  general  liberty.  They 
wifhed  to  lead  the  people,  in  one  phalanx,  to 
demand  a reform  ; and  think  that  their  force 
would  then  have  been  irrefiftible.  As  far  as  the 
feelings  of  Catholics  are  concerned,  they  re- 
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joice  in  the  extenfion  of  franchife  ; but  as  a nati- 
onal meafure,  their  enfranchifement  without  a 
reform  will  be  a calamity — It  will  drown  the 
few  good  voters  we  can  boaft  of,  in  a deluge  of 
the  meaneft  clafs  of  Catholic  electors.  With 
a reform,  this  extenfion  of  franchife  would 
have  benefited  all  parties.  They  Ihould 
therefore  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  Had  this 
been  the  cafe,  the  Catholics  would  have  remain- 
ed with  the  people.  They  will  now,  it  is  appre- 
hended, ftrengthen  the  hands  of  government, 
encreafe  the  expence  and  corruption  of  elections, 
and  render  many  of  the  old  patriots  tenacious  of 
the  boroughs,  as  a bulwark  of  the  Proteftant 
intereft.  They  infift  that  the  Proteftant  and 
Catholic  (hould  have  been  bound  together  by 
the  tie  of  a common  intereft,  a partnerfhip  in 
oppreftion,  and  a joint  hope  of  freedom,  which 
neither  could  obtain  without  the  other.  This, 
they  admit,  would  have  required  time ; but 
that  they  do  not  think  a material  objection. 
Being  apprehenfive  of  fudden  fhocks  in  the  poli- 
tical machine,  they  profefs  themfelves  friends 
to  gradual  and  deliberate  meafures.  Incredu- 
lous with  refpect  to  fudden  revolutions  in  popu- 
lar or  religious  prejudices,  they  fear  that  the 
progrefs  of  liberality,  or  decay  of  bigotry,  is 
not  by  any  means  as  great  or  general  as  is  pre- 
tended ; and  that  whatever  views  wife  and  en- 
lightened men  may  take  of  the  fubje6t,  three 
millions  of  people  will  not  be  ealily  excited  to 
an  oppofition  which  fome  may  confider  dan- 
gerous to  themfelves,  and  others  ungrateful  to 
the  court.  A religious  fe6I,  whofe  deareft  pre- 
judices are  in  favor  of  Monarchy  and  Hierar- 
chy, will  fcarcely  prefer  a combination  either 
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with  afiociations  fufpe&ed  of  republicanism,  or 
with  profefled  prefbyterians,  to  an  alliance  with 
the  State,  and  with  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
which  they  may  confider  as  a fe£t  of  popery  ; 
fince  it  acknowledges  a human  head,  and  pio- 
fefies  to  derive  the  efficacy  of  all  its  orders  and 
ordinances,  by  apoftolical  fucceffion  thro’  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

These  they  aiTert  to  have  been  their  ideas  ; 
but  finding  the  union  of  the  clubs  and  the  popu- 
lace to  be  irreiiftible,  and  the  advice  or  afilftance 
of  age,  experience,  approved  integrity,  and  ac- 
knowledged abilities,  rejected  with  difrefpect, 
and  being  at  the  fame' time  unwilling  to  cb- 
ftrudt  fo  liberal  a defign,  how'  much  foever  they 
deplored  the  mode  of  profecuting  it, ---they  very 
early  withdrew  their  oppofition  ; and  thus  pre- 
cluded the  dominant  party  from  faying,  that 
their  plans  had  been  thwarted,  or  their  projects 
marred. 

The  prefent  paralytic  ftate  of  the  nation, 
(they  fay)  is,  by  no  means,  the  lead  pernicious 
confequence  of  thefe  violent  and  premature  ex- 
ertions : nor  is  it  the  leait  extraordinary  of  thofe 
fymptotns,  which  indicate  this  malady,  that 
two  county  elections  in  which  Belfaft  had  al- 
ways acted  an  honourable  part,  fitould  pafs  un- 
noticed : that  with  refpect  to  the  County  of 
Down  in  particular,  a member  (hould  be  re- 
turned without  a poll,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
Belfafi:  were  firfi:  certainly  informed  of  the  name 
of  the  candidate  by  his  advertifement  of  thanks. 
The  moderate  party  feern  fatisfieri  to  fubmit  to 
any  impofition,  rather  than  wilh  a renewal  of 
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old  difputes,  and  give  an  opportunity  to  popular 
agitators  to  diffeminate  their  principles.  The 
more  decided  patriots  not  only  talk  of  elections 
as  matters  of  no  importance  in  the  prefent  Rate 
of  things,  but  even  exprefs  a wilh,  that  grievan- 
ces mayencreafe,  that  they  may  be  thefooner  and 
more  effe&ually  redreiTed.— Againft  this  fcnti- 
mexit  I moft  earner. ly  proteft.  It  is  the  part  of 
a good  patriot,  never  to  defpair  of  the  country, 
but  in  every  fituation  to  a<5t  for  the  beft  • and  he 
muft  be  a bad  citizen  or  a fnallow  obferver,  who 
wifhes  that  our  political  lethargy  fhould  encreafe 
with  the  hope  of  being  rouled  by  a French  re- 
form. Such  a man  admits  no  medium  between 
flavery,  and  revolution  ; the  lofs  of  liberty,  and 
the  fubverfion  of  all  government.  Amid  ten 
thoufand  chances  of  defpotifm  and  anarchy, 
there  is  fcarcely  one  of  rational  freedom  ; and 
this  after  a feries  of  atrocious  fadhons. — 
While  thefe  parties  argue  thus,  the  partizans 
of  the  caftle  manage  elections,  as  well  as  all 
other  public  bufmefs,  at  difcretion. 

Such  are  the  views  taken  by  both  par- 
ties. It  has  been  thought  belt  to  give  them  in 
tne  ftrongeft  language  ufed  by  the  partizan  on 
either  fide,  that  the  reader  may  perceive  the 
force  of  their  refpedtive  arguments,  and  be  able 
to  form  an  impartial  judgment. 

We  cannot  here  forbear  to  remark,  that  the 
cenfure  fo  lavifhly  heaped  on  the  town  which 
gave  rife  to  this  publication-  — is  indefenfible. 
Granting  that  a majority  of  thofe  inhabitants 
who  of  late  attended  public  meetings,  were  con- 
fidered  by  the  government  of  the  country  as  hav- 
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ing  proceeded  unwarrantable  lengths — twenty 
thoufand  people  are  not  therefore  to  be  indifcrimi- 
nately  condemned.  Of  this  we  have  lufficient 
proof,  in  the  proteft  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
five  perfons.  Among  them  were  enrolled  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  thofe  whofe  patriotifm, 
moderation,  and  decifion,  had  long  given  dig- 
nity and  confiftency  to  the  proceedings  of  Belfalt. 
Under  fuch  circumftances,  what  plea  in  wifdom 
could  be  found,  for  pouring  in  bodies  of  troops 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
town,  and  confequently  fo  fcattered  over  it  as 
to  be  beyond  controul.  What  necefiity  de- 
manded an  union  of  the  functions  of  a General 
with  thofe  of  the  Civil  Magiftrate  ; removing 
an  ufeful  barrier  between  the  ardour  natural  to 
the  Handing  army,  and  the  cool  deliberation 
requifite  in  the  execution  of  the  law?  In  vain 
fhall  we  fearch  for  an  extenuation  of  the  feenes 
of  lawlefs  violence  which  have  -fo  repeatedly  oc- 
curred ; or  an  excufe  for  exhibiting  to  the  world 
-a  picture  of  the  majefty  of  the  laws  proftrated. 
— The  laws,  nothing  fhould  be  differed 
to  trample  upon  with  impunity,  becaufe  their 
‘efficiency  depends  on  public  opinion  ; and  the 
popular  idea  of  their  being  omnipotent,  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  their  fupport. 

The  civil  power  that  fhould  be  fuperior  on 
every  occafion,  feemed  to  fink  under  the  exerti- 
on ; and  our  ftreets  difplayed  the  oceafional 
anarchy  of  Paris  in  miniature.  Common  fenfe 
informs  us,  that  troops  to  make  a figure  in  the 
iield  abroad,  mud  practice  fubordinatiom  ; at 
-home  ; -and  hiftory  fays  that  the  Pretorian  bands 
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of  Rome,  haftened  the  downfall  of  the  Empire, 
and  tyrannized  over  the  very  people  that  em- 
ployed them. 

Belfast,  by  its  confequence  in  the  fcale  of 
Commerce,  Manufactures,  and  Revenue,  con- 
tributes eminently  to  the  profperity  of  the  king- 
dom. It  has  paid  near  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  a year  in  port  duties  alone, 
befides  the  incalculable  (hare  it  otherwife  takes 
in  the  general  burthens  of  the  Rate  ; and  it  has 
been  laid  to  have  had  a greater  number  of  fhips 
employed  in  foreign  trade  than  all  the  reft  of 
Ireland  befide.  Manufactures  experience  in  it 
the  foftering  hand  of  the  moft  aftiduous  culture. 
When  credit  was  tottering  to  its  bafe  in  almoft 
every  corner  of  Europe,  here  it  held  its  ground. 
Its  merchants  blended  prudence  with  enterprize, 
and  reaped  the  reward  of  unfullied  integrity. 
In  acts  of  munificence,  in  charitable  inftituti- 
ons,  and  private  donations,  none  will  deny  its 
merit.  During  the  period  of  near  a century 
and  an  half,  from  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell, 
it  was  fignalized  as  much  for  loyalty  to  its 
Prince  and  attachment  to  his  government,  as 
by  zeal  in  the  purfuit  of  civil  liberty.  When 
our  governors  within  thefe  fixteen  years  dreaded 
a French  invafion,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
fecretary  informed  us,  that  government  could 
only  fpare  to  the  rich  northern  coaft,  the  nomi- 
nal protection  of  66  a troop  or  two  of  horfe,  or 
“ part  of  a company  of  invalids ,”  Belfaft  prefled 
forward  in  defence  of  the  country.  It  was 
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feen  in  arms,  from  the  earlieft  dawn  of  that 
aufpicious  asra,  which  opened  with  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  trade,  and  clofed  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  national  independence. 

With  what  precious  care  fuch  a character 
fhould  be  prelerved,  and  what  lenity  and  pro- 
tection thofe  who  poflefs  it  have  a right  to  ex- 
pe<5t—  need  no  iiluftration.  Perfecution  in 
politics,  as  well  as  religion,  is  abfurd.  It  rivets 
error,  while  it  vainly  attempts  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  truth  : But  a mild  adminiftration  of 
government  difarms  the  violent,  and  confirms 
the  zeal  and  influence  of  its  friends.  When  we 
imagine  we  are  forging  fetters  for  human 
thought,  we  open  new  regions  to  its  flight,  en- 
large the  fphere  of  its  aCIion,  and  excite  energies 
that  were  latent  before. 

We  venture  to  pronounce,  that  valuable  max- 
ims in  politics  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole 
of  thefe  proceedings.  They  Ihew  that  there  is 
danger  of  promoting  general  difaffeCtion  to  the 
form  of  our  government,  if  thofe  who  adminif- 
ter  it  praCtife  a fyflem  of  profligate  expence, 
break  thro’  the  beft  mounds  of  the  conftitution, 
and  oppofe  every  attempt  at  moderate  reform. 
The  alarm  occafioned  by  the  late  exertions  of  a 
Angle  town,  and  by  the  fpirit  which  was  dif- 
fufing  itfelf  over  a refpe&able  province,  may  fa- 
tisfy  rulers  that  tranquility  cannot  be  relied  On, 
unlefs  the  will  of  the  people  be  regarded,  their 
complaints  attended  to,  and  their  affeCfions  pre- 
ferved.  That  the  town  which  led  the  van,  ad- 
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vanced  too  far  beyond  the  main  body,  is  fuffici- 
ently  obvious.  To  that  circumdance  perhaps  it 
is  owing,  that  it  faded  in  effecting  dill  more 
important  changes  in  national  meafures.  But 
here,  Miniders  had  little  reafon  to  boad.  The 
people  have  a fund  of  unredreiTed  grievances  to 
refledt  upon,  and  a Ipirit  of  difcontent  is  con- 
fequently  foftered  in  the  molt  temperate  bofoms. 
This  may  not  always  confine  itfelf  to  the  Nor- 
thern Counties,  but  ultimately  infedt  the  thirty 
two. 

Administration  may  then,  have  a chance 
of  maintaining  its  authority,  by  the  infidicus 
policy  of  dividing  the  popular  force  : but  how 
much  more  eafily  and  more  honorably  might 
the  fame  effedt  be  produced,  by  uniting  it  ? The 
word;  governments  fhould  for  their  own  fafery 
rectify  abufes  that  may  in  time  undermine 
them,  as  a good  one  will  encourage  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  conditution  to  renovate  itfelf. 
The  errors  of  France,  as  a beacon,  point  out 
the  danger  of  universal  fuffrage  ; but  indead  of 
deterring  government  from  a rational  improve- 
ment in  the  reprefentative  branch  of  our  legida- 
ture,  they  fhould  dimulate  them  to  grant,  and 
the  fubjedfs  to  expedt  it.  Had  the  Miniders  of 
France  made  their  appeal  to  the  people  in  an 
earlier  dage  of  the  Monarchy,  while  the  public 
mind  was  firmly  attached,  as  ours  is,  to  the 
Prince  and  to  the  form  of  his  government,  tem- 
perate meafures  would  probably  have  been  the 
refult.  That  crifis  was  differed  to  efcape,  and 
the'  confequehces  are  to  be  deplored  by  every 
friend  of  liberty  and  order,  in  their  own  coun- 
try and  in  the  world. 
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On  the  whole,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  from 
thefe  petty  broils,  both  government  and  its  fub- 
jecls  would  learn  to  guard  againft  more  lament- 
able convulfions,  by  attending  to  the  following 
advice  of  Macchiavel.  “ Let  administration 
cc  and  the  legislature  Study  to  render  themfelves 
•6  fo  much  beloved  and  refpedted  by  the  people, 
“ that  no  party  (hall  indulge  a hope  of  difturb- 
“ ing  them  with  fuccefs,  or  impunity  : and 
“ let  not  a difcontented  fadtion  be  too  confident, 
“ that  the  multitude,  however  difaffedted,  wdli 
cc  Support  them  in  their  enterprizes,  or  accom- 
tc  panv  them  in  their  dangers.” — “ Imparino 
<c  pertanro  i principi  a vivere  in  maniera,  e farfi 
c<  in  modo  riverire  e amare,  che  niuno  fperi 
44  potere  ammazzandoli  falvarfi  ; e gli  altri  co- 
44  nofchino  quanto  quel  penfiero  (ia  vano  checi 
44  faccia  confidare  troppo  che  una  moltitudinc, 
44  ancora  che  malcontenta  ne’  pericoli  tuoi  ti 
44  feguiili  o ti  accompagni.” 

STORIE  FIORENTINE,  lib.  7. 


DEBATES,  RESOLUTIONS, 


ESSAYS,  &c. 


Declaration  and  Reflations  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irifomen  of  Dublin , adopted  from  thofe  of  Belfaft . 

IN  the  prefent  great  a;ra  of  reform,  when  unjuft 
governments  are  falling  in  every  quarter  of  Eu- 
rope ; when  religious  perfecution  is  compelled  to  ab- 
jure her  tyranny  over  confcience  ; when  the  rights 
of  men  are  afcertained  in  theory,  and  that  theory 
fubftantiated  by  pra&ice  ; when  antiquity  can  no 
longer  defend  abfurd  and  oppreffive  forms  againft  the 
common  fenfe  and  common  interefts  of  mankind  ; 
when  all  government  is  acknowledged  to  originate 
from  the  people,  and  to  be  fo  far  only  obligatory  as 
it  protects  their  rights  and  promotes  their  welfare  ; 
we  think  it  our  duty,  as  Irifhmen,  to  come  forward, 
and  ftate  what  we  feel  to  be  our  heavy  grievance, 
and  what  we  know  to  be  its  effectual  remedy. 

We  have  no  national  government 

we  are  ruled  by  Englilhmen,  and  the  fervants  of 
Englilhmen,  whofe  object  is  the  intereft  of  ano- 
ther country,  whofe  inltrument  is  corruption,  and 
whofe  ftrength  is  the  weaknefs  of  Ireland  ; and  thefe 
men  have  the  whole  of  the  power  and  patronage  of 
the  country  as  means  to  feduce  and  fubdue  the 
honeity  and  the  fpirit  of  her  reprefentativea  in  the 
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legiflature. — Such  an  extrinfic  power,  adting  with 
uniform  force  in  a dire&ion  too  frequently  oppofite  to 
the  true  line  of  our  obvious  interefts,  can  be  refilled 
with  effedt  foiely  by  unanimity,  decifion  and  fpirit 
in  the  people, — qualities  which  may  be  exerted  moil 
legally,  conftitutionally  and  cfficacioufly,  by  that 
great  meafure  eflential  to  the  profperit)  and  freedom 
of  Ireland — an  eqjjal  representation  of  all 

THE  PEOPLE  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

We  do  not  here  mention  as  grievances,  the  re- 
jection of  a place-bill, — of  a penfion  bill,  — of  a re- 
fponfibility-bill, — the  fale  of  peerages  in  one  houfe, 
the  corruption  publicly  avowed  in  the  other, — nor 
the  notorious  infamy  of  borough  traffic  between 
both  ; — not  that  we  are  infenfible  of  their  enormity, 
but  that  we  confider  them  as  but  fymptoms  of  that 
mortal  difeafe  which  corrodes  the  vitals  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  and  leaves  to  the  people,  in  their  own 
government,  but  the  ffiadow  of  a name. 

Impressed  with  thefe  fentiments,  we  have  agreed 
to  form  an  afl'ociation,  to  be  called  The  Society 
of  United  Irishmen  : and  we  do  pledge  our- 
felves  to  our  country,  and  mutually  to  each  other, 
that  we  will  fteadily  fupport,  and  endeavour  by  all 
due  means  to  carry  into  effedt  the  following  relolu- 
tions  : 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  weight  of  Englilh  in- 
fluence in  the  government  of  this  country  is  fo  great, 
as  to  require  a cordial  union  among  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  to  maintain  that  balance  which 
is  eflential  to  the  prefervation  of  our  liberties  and 
the  extenfion  of  our  commerce. 

II.  That  the  foie  conflitutional  mode  by  which 
this  influence  can  be  oppofed,  is  by  a complete  and 
radical  reform  of  the  reprefentation  of  the  people 
in  parliament. 

III.  That  no  reform  is  practicable,  efficacious, 
or  juft,  which  fliail  not  include  lrifhmen  of  every 
religious  perfuafion. 
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Satisfied,  as  we  are,  that  the  inteftine  diviflons 
among  Irifhmen  have  too  often  given  encourage- 
ment and  impunity  to  profligate,  audacious  and 
corrupt  adminiflrations,  in  meafures  which,  but  for 
thefe  divifions,  they  durfl  not  have  attempted  ; we 
fubmit  our  r^folutions  to  the  nation  as  the  bafis  of 
our  political  faith. 

We  have  gone  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  root 
of  the  evil ; we  have  ftated  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  remedy.  With  a parliament  thus  reformed, 
every  thing  is  eafy  ; without  it,  nothing  can  be  done  : 
And  we  do  call  on  and  molt  earneltly  exhort  our 
countrymen  in  general  to  follow  our  example,  and 
to  form  fimilar  locieties  in  every  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom, for  the  promotion  of  conflitutional  knowledge, 
the  abolition  of  bigotry  in  religion  and  politics, 
and  the  equal  diltribucion  of  therights  of  man  through 
all  lefts  and  denominations  of  Irifhmen.  The  people, 
when  thus  collefted,  will  feel  their  own  weight, 
and  fecure  that  power  which  theory  has  already  ad- 
mitted as  their  portion,  and  to  which,  if  they  be  not 
aroufed  by  their  prefent  provocations  to  vindicate  it, 
they  deferve  to  forfeit  their  pretenlions  for  ever  ! 


To  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  B elf  aft. 

GENTLEMEN, 

AS  Men,  and  as  Irishmen,  we  have  long  la- 
mented the  degrading  date  of  flaverv  and  oppreilion 
in  which  the  great  majority  of  our  countrymen,  the 
Roman  Catholics,  are  held — nor  have  we  la- 
mented it  in  lilence — we  wifh  to  fee  all  diftinclions 
on  account  of  religion  abolilhed — all  narrow,  par- 
tial maxims  of  policy  done  away.  We  anxioufly 
wifh  to  fee  the  day  when  every  Irishman  fhall  be  a 
citizen — when  Catholics  and  Protellants,  equally 
interefted  in  their  Country’s  welfare,  pofleiTing  equal 
freedom  and  equal  privileges,  fnall  be  cordially 
united,  and  fhall  learn  to  look  upon  each  other 
as  brethren,  the  children  of  the  fame  GoJ,  the 
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natives  of  the  fame  land — and  when  the  only  ftrife 
amongft  them  (hall  be— who  lhall  ferve  their  coun- 
try belt.  Thefe,  gentlemen,  are  our  fentiments, 
and  thefe  we  are  convinced  are  yours. 

We,  therefore,  requeft  a general  meeting  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  at  the  town-houfe,  on  Satur- 
day next,  at  noon,  to  confider  of  the  propriety  of 
a Petition  to  Parliament,  in  favour  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  Brethren. 

We  are.  Gentlemen, 

your  molt  obedient  Servants, 


Robert  Thompfon 
Thomas  Sinclaire 
Robert  Simms 
Gil.  M'Uveen,  jun. 
Thomas  Milliken 
Sanmel  Neilfon 
Samuel  M‘Tier 
Hu.  M‘ II wain 
Wm.  M‘C leery 
Wm.  Tennent 
Wm.  Magee 
Wm.  Simms 
Robert  Callwell 
Hu.  Montgomery 
John  M‘Donnell 
Henry  Haflett 
David  Bigger 
John  Halle tc 


Thos.  Neilfon 
Thos.  M'Donnell 
Robert  Hunter 
Thos.  M'Cabe 
Wm.  Martin 
Jas.  M'Cormick 
James  Luke 
James  M Kain 
Ham.  Thompfon 
Hu.  Johnfon 
Chrilt.  Strong 
George  Wells 
James  Stephenfon 
Sam.  M‘Clean 
John  Graham 
Wm.  Bryfon 
John  Tifdall 
Hugh  Crawford 


Robert  Getty 
James  Hyndman 
Robert  Major 
Walter  Crawford 
Sam.  M‘ Murray 
Thos.  Brown 
John  Bankhead 
Ifaac  Patton 
J.  Campbell  White 
J.  S.  Fergufon 
John  Todd 
Richd.  McClelland 
John  M‘Conne  l 
John  M‘Clean 
And.  M‘Clean 
Thos.  Alh 
John  Caldwell 


AT  a Meeting  of  the  Belfast  Reading  Soci^ 
ety,  January  27,  1792,  the  following  refolutions 
were  unanimoufly  agreed  to  : 

I.  Resolved,  T hat  civil  and  religious  liberty 
is  the  birth-right  of  every  human  being;  that  Go^ 
vernments  were  formed  to  fecure  them  in  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  this  right,  and  that  dates  Ihould  be  regu- 
lated fo  as  to  proted  them  in  the  exercife  of  it. 

If.  That  dodrines  of  faith,  and  modes  of  wor- 
Ihip  can  neither  give  nor  take  away  the  rights  of 
inen ; becaufe  opinion  is  not  the  objed  of  govern-* 
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mcnt ; becaufe  the  mode  of  exprefling  religious 
worftiip  fhould  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and 
the  decifion  of  confcience  ; and  becaufe  perfecution, 
however  it  be  difguifed,  is  deftru&ive  of  the  equali- 
ty of  men,  and  the  mcft  facred  laws  of  nature. 

III.  That  while  we  rejoice  with  every  virtuous 
and  enlightened  mind,  at  the  rapid  progrefs  which 
thefe  principles  have  lately  made,  and  the  illuftrious 
events  to  which  their  happy  influence  have  given 
birth — events,  which  are  the  proudeft  boalt  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  which  will  fupply  hiftory  with  or- 
naments unknown  to  former  ages  ; — it  is  with  inex- 
preflible  regret  that  we  behold  their  circumfcribed 
operation  in  this  our  native  land. 

IV.  That  Ireland  can  never  deferve  the  name  of 
a free  ftate,  while  a great  majority  of  her  inhabi- 
tants enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens  in  fo  partial  a 
manner ; while  they  are  totally  governed  by  the 
will  of  others  ; in  a word,  while  they  are  unjuftly 
excluded  from  all  Ihare  in  the  making  and  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  laws  under  which  they  live. 

V.  In  fine,  it  is  our  moft  fervent  wilh,  that  the 
nation  would  call  for  their  deliverance,  with  a voice 
fo  temperate  as  to  excite  no  tumult,  fo  affe&ionate 
as  to  conciliate  the  hearts  of  all,  but  fo  united, 
and  fo  powerful  as  to  carry  convi&ion  to  every 
fource  of  legiflation. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  refolutions  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Belfafl  Papers. 

JAMES  MCCORMICK,  Chairman. 


Belfast  meeting, 

ON  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  QUESTION. 

JANUARY  28.  1792. 

IN  confequence  of  a requifition,  figned  by  fifty* 
three  inhabitants,  for  a meeting  of  this  town,  to 
confiderof  the  propriety  of  a Petition  to  Parliament, 
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IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  OF 
Ireland — the  greateft  aflembly  was  held  this  day 
that  we  ever  recolledt  here,  if  we  except  the  Cele- 
bration of  the  French  Revolution,  on  the  i^th  of 
July  iaft.  As  the  numbers  that  appeared  could  not 
be  accommodated  in  the  Town-houfe,  an  adjourn- 
ment took  place  from  thence  to  the  New  Meeting- 
Houfe,  the  galleries  and  ground  floor  of  which, 
tho’  very  extenfive,  were  much  crouded. 

The  Revd.  Sinclare  Kelburk  was  called 
unanimoufly  to  the  chair,  in  which  fltuation  he 
prcflded  with  the  utmoll  propriety ; and,  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  rules  obferved  in  all  regulated  po- 
pular aflemblies,  he  procured  perfect  order  and 
regularity. 

Mr.  John  Holmes,  after  a prefatory  fpeech  in 
favour  of  a liberation  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  from 
the  impolitic  and  ruinous  fyftem  of  penal  laws,  and 
from  their  other  incapacities,  moved  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Special  Committee,  in  order  to 
diaw  up  fuch  a Petition  to  Parliament  as  would  pro- 
bably produce  an  unanimous  vote,  and  unite  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  this  town  in  one  general  Ap- 
plication in  behalf  of  their  brethren  of  the  Catho- 
lic perfuafion  ; — and  further,  that  it  fhould  be  an 
inltru&ion  to  that  Committee  to  make  the  following 
words  the  prayer  of  the  Petition---the  preamble 
and  body  of  the  Petition  to  be  modelled  according 
to  the  fpirit  and  meaning  of  the  Prayer: 

We  therefore  pray,  that  the  Legiflature  may 
<l  be  pleafed  to  repeal,  from  time  to  timef  and  as 
“ fpeedily  as  the  circumftances  of  the  country , and 
“ the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  kingdom  will 
“ permit,*  all  penal  and  restrictive  Aatutes  at 
“ prefent  in  exiflence  againft  the  Roman  Catholics 
,s  of  Ireland  ; and  that  they  may  thus  be  reftored 
“ to  the  rank  and  confequence  of  Citizens,  in  every 
“ particular 

* That  part  of  the  prayer  marked  in  Italics , fhews  what 
was  afterwards  expunged  by  a majority. 
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Which  motion  was  feconded  by  Dr.  Haliday  ; 
but  the  firft  claufe  of  it,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  was  afterwards  dropt. 

Doctor  White  afked,  if  it  was  meant  by  th^ 
mover,  to  extend  all  privileges  to  Roman  Catholics, 
as  the  paper  juft  read  feemed  to  be  in  fome  degree 
doubtful,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  worded, 
on  that  point. 

After  fome  debate,  the  mover  explained,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  “ restrictive  ftatutes”  was 
meant  to  apply  to  every  fpecies  of  prefent  legal 
difabilities,  even  to  that  which  deprives  them  of 
the  eledive  and  other  franchifes,  incluftve  ; — thefe 
difabilities  to  be  done  away,  not  inftantaneoufly, 
but  gradually,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  country  may  warrant. 

Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  in  a deliberate  and 
well  conne&ed  fpeech,  fraught  with  that  found 
knowledge  and  cool  difquilition  which  diftinguifti 
him  as  a fpeaker,  oppofed  the  words  of  the 

motion. He  expreffed  the  very  great  regard 

he  had  for  the  refpe&able  gentlemen  who  made 
and  feconded  the  motion,  and  his  regret  in  dif- 
fering from  either.  He  faid  his  mind  had  been  long 
made  up  on  the  prefent  queftion.  It  was  one  to  which 
he  had  paid  confiderable  attention,  and  he  was  clear- 
ly of  opinion  that  the  Catholic  body  ought  to  be 
reftored  fully  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens — but  as  he 
knew  feveral  gentlemen  differed  from  him,  and 
as  it  had  always  been  his  anxious  wifti  to  prefers 
unanimity  in  the  town,  and  as  he  thought  an  appli- 
cation on  the  prefent  fubjeft  would  come  with  more 
weight  if  agreed  to  without  a diffenting  voice  ; he 
had  taken  the  liberty  to  draw  up  a ftiort  petition, 
which  he  hoped  would  embrace  the  idea  of  every 
man  in  the  houfe  ; and  he  hoped  the  gentleman  who 
hefitated  about  granting  all  their  rights  to  Catholics 
at  once,  would  fee  that  he  had  conceded  confiderably, 
in  order  to  take  away  every  ground  of  obje&ion ; 
with  their  leave  he  would  read  it. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable , &e. 

The  Humble  Petition  of,  &c. 

Sheweth,  - 

“ That  Petitioners  have  long  lamented  the  ftate 
of  degradation  and  flavery  in  which  the  great  ma- 
jorities of  their  countrymen,  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  held,  by  a multitude  of  laws,  creating  incapa- 
cities and  inflicting  penalties  numerous  and  fevere. 

**  That  Petitioners  conceive  it  not  only  unjuft  in 
its  principle,  but  in  its  operation  highly  injurious  to 
the  trade,  commerce  and  induftry,  and  to  the  gene- 
ral profperity  of  Ireland,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  ftiould  longer  continue  to  be  thus 
aggrieved. 

*'  Petitioners,  therefore  humbly  pray  that 
this  Honourable  Houfe  may  take  into  ferious  confi- 
deration  the  cafe  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  grant 
their,  relief.” 

After  many  compliments  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  endeavouring  to  prove  that  they  deferved 
and  were  capable  of  enjoying  the  bleflings  cf  liber- 
ty, as  perfons  of  their  perfuafion  were  thofe  who 
obtained  Magna  Charta,  and  who  obliged  James, 
when  in  this  kingdom,  to  give  the  royal  aflent  to 
feveral  bills  of  the  firft  importance  to  the  Conftituti- 
on  of  Ireland — he  entered  into  a particular  enume- 
ration of  the  grievances  of  this  long  infulted  nation. 
He  (hewed  the  indifpenftble  neceflity  of  an  imme- 
diate reform  in  a houfe  of  nominal  reprefentatives, 
in  which  the  voice  cf  the  people  was  leldom  heard, 
and  feldomer  attended  to.  A houfe  held  under 
Englifh  influence  ; returned  by  venal  boroughs, 
and  no  longer  exprefiive  of,  or  governed  by,  the 
public  will.  That  meafures,  replete  with  every 
good  to  the  land  which  it  fhould  reprefent,  were 
daily  propofed  to  it,  and  as  often  fcouted  in  difdain  ; 
— that  the  juft  wifhes  of  the  people  were  treated 
with  contempt — and  that  without  an  union  of  its 
inhabitants  no  reform  need  ever  be  propofed,  as  none 
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without  it  ever  could  be  effected.  He  here  Teemed 
to  glance  at  the  feveral  inftances  in  the  laft  and 
former  feihons,  of  rejecting  almoft  every  good  bill 
offered  by  the  Tew  who  can  be  Taid  to  have  actually 
conftituents  in  our  HouTe  of  Commons.  The  re- 
fuial  of  a place,  penjion , and  refponjibility  bill  ; the 
refuTal  of  an  enquiry  into  the  Tale  of  the  peerage, 
and  the  purchafe  of  Teats  in  another  houTe  with  the 
money  which  bought  theTe  honours;  the  refuTal  of 
every  bill  for  amending  the  reprefentation  ; and,  in 
jfhort,  of  every  other  >vhich  had  for  its  objed  the  re- 
generation of  the  conftitution,  now  become,  thro’ 
the  lapfe  of  time,  mutilated,  infirm,  and  calculated 
by  the  corruption  of  the  bell  principles  to  Tap  the 
vital  Tpirit  of  free  government.  After  inveighing 
with  much  and  deferved  Teverity  again!!  the  vile 
trade  of  rotten  boroughs,  he  remarked  that  even 
the  virtue  of  Ireland  in  1782,  with  an  armed  holt 
at  its  back,  might  not  have  effeded  what  was  called 
a free  conftitution  ; without  the  very  Tupport  of  thofe 
borough  mongers  who  enflave  the  land,  and  who 
added  their  force  to  that  of  the  people,  for  the  mere 
purpofe  of  enhancing  the  value  of  their  Teats,  which 
they  buy  and  Tell  like  any  article  of  commerce.  He 
entered  largely  into  a detail  of  the  deceptions  prac- 
tifed  by  government  to  difunite  the  kingdom  ; to 
feparate  the  Proteftant  from  the  Catholic  ; the  Ca- 
tholic from  the  Proteftant  Diftenter,  whofe  religious 
principles  it  is  well  known  are  at  leaf!  as  tolerant  as 
thofe  of  any  other  Ted,  and  whofe  political  ones  are 
thofe  which  have  repeatedly  drawn  a worn-out  confti- 
tution back  to  its  firft  principles,  particularly  at  the 
Revolution  ; ftiortly  prior  to  which  the  fun  of  liber- 
ty had  Tet  apparently  to  rife  no  more.  He  told  the 
aflembly  that  it  was  a fad  which  had  fallen  within 
his  own  knowledge  eight  years  ago,  about  the  time 
of  the  volunteer  convention,  that  for  near  a century 
paft,  when  the  Roman  Catholics  (then  weighed 
down  with  the  vileft  reftridions,  Tince  in  a confidera* 
C 
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ble  degree  done  away)  applied  to  government  for 
redrefs,  that  the  common  reply  was  an  expreffion  of 
willingnefs  to  grant  them  relief ; but  that  no  peti- 
tion could  be  preferred  in  their  behalf  from  the 
South,  which  would  not  be  anfwered  from  the 
North  ; and  that  nothing  could  be  conceded  to  their 
wiihes  by  the  governing  powers  without  producing 
a general  weaknefs  of  the  kingdom,  by  rifings  or 
rebellions  among  the  Prefbyterians  of  the  North. 
That  this  delufive  trick  was  now  paft,  and  that  we 
lhould  therefore  come  forward  and  form  an  alliance 
of  power  and  a community  of  intereft  with  our  Ca- 
tholic brethren  ; as  a conceflion  to  juftice,  and  as 
the  certain  mean  of  effecting  every  good  purpofe 
which,  without  them,  we  have  long  fought  for  in 
vain.  He  concluded  an  addrefs  which  ihe  Editor 
regrets  his  not  being  able  to  follow  thro’  all  its  parts, 
by  moving  an  expungement  of  the  words  affe&ing 
the  time  of  the  repeal  of  every  penal  and  every  re- 
ftriftive  ftatute  ; in  order  to  declare  a wifh  that  the 
reftoration  of  all  the  rights  of  Roman  Catholics 
fhould  be  immediate  and  unlimited.  With 
much  emphafis  he  alked,  to  whom  were  we  to  fub- 
mit  the  point  of from  time  to  time , when  the  Catholics 
were  to  be  liberated  ? Was  it  to  Lord  Lieutenants 
and  their  Secretaries  ? Was  it  to  Parliament,  in 
which  the  voice  of  the  people  was  raifed  in  vain  ? — 
After  a variety  of  arguments,  in  which  he  drew  too 
juft  a pi&ure  of  the  wretched  ftate  of  this  country, 
in  confequence  of  our  being  totally  deprived  of  an 
adequate  reprefen tation,  founded  on  innumerable 
inftances  of  our  being  governed  by  an  Englifh  influ- 
ence, his  motion  was  made  for  the  expunging  of  the 
following  words  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition  pro- 
pofed  by  Mr.  Holmes — **  from  time  to  time,  and  as 
(t  fpeedily  as  the  circumftances  of  the  country  and 
“ the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  kingdom  will 
“ permit.” 
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Doctor  White  faid,  it  is  now  nece/Tary  to  go 
more  at  large  into  the  fubjeft,  as  it  appears  we  are 
not  likely  to  agree  without  doing  fo. 

In  difcufling  queftions  relative  to  conftitutional  go- 
vernment, it  is  nece/Tary  to  lay  down  Tome  principles, 
in  which  we  /hall  all  agree  ; to  reafon  and  draw 
conclu/ions  from,  and  to  take  ftri£t  care  that  our 
conclu/ions  or  inferences  may  be  legitimate  : I there- 
fore proceed  to  fay  that  every  man  contributing  by 
his  ingenuity  and  induftry  to  the  well-being  of  any 
Hate,  has  a right  to  a voice  in  the  government  of  his 
country ; and  as  it  would  be  impoflible  that  each 
member  of  a ftate  could  be  judicioufly  employed,  as 
a legiflator,  that  bu/inefs  muft  be  tranfa&ed  by  de- 
legation ; he  therefore  is  neceffitated  to  unite  with 
his  diftritt  to  chufe  a reprefentative. 

If  fo  far  I am  right,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding 
that  no  member  of  any  hate  contributing  by  his  la- 
bour, his  learning,  or  his  ingenuity,  to  the  fup- 
port  and  well  being  of  his  country,  can  equitably 
be  debarred  from  a lhare  in  the  legiflation  of  his 
country,  perfonally,  or  by  a reprefentative. 

Whoever  is  deprived  of  this  right,  is  certainly  a 
/lave  in  a political  point  of  view,  and  cannot  be  laid 
to  poflefs  any  control  over,  or  defence  againft,  laws, 
by  which  his  life,  liberty,  and  property  may  be 
abridged  or  taken  away. 

If  thefe  opinions  are  founded,  of  which  there  is 
no  doubt,  it  would  feem  extraordinary  that  a pro- 
feftion  of  any  particular  fyftem  of  religion  fliould  be 
a fufiicient  pretext  for  exclufion  from  civil  privileges; 
as  if  a confcientious  difcharge  of  a man’s  duty  to 
God,  (and  confcientious  muft  have  been  that  of  the 
Catholics,  as  it  is  in  the  teeth  of  their  temporal  in- 
tereft,)  was  a fit  caufe  of  exclufion  from  civil  rights. 

I fiiould  be  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
ftrongeft  inducement  to  believe  he  was  highly  quali- 
fied for  the  exercife  of  civil  virtues. 

It  has  been  often  alleged,  and  for  a long  time 
believed,  that  the  profelfioi^  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
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and  a belief  in  its  dottrines,  were  incompatible  with 
good  citizenlhip  ; many  inftances  to  the  contrary 
may  be  quoted  in  the  hiilory  of  our  own  country; 
to  the  Catholics  we  are  obliged  for  trial  by  jury,  for 
the  inftitution  of  parliaments,  our  right  of  popular 
impeachment,  and  for  Magna  Charta  ; and  our  Ca- 
tholic neighbours  of  France  have  given  us  a luminous 
view  of  their  capacity  in  forming  a government 
eminently  calculated  for  the  eftablilhment  and  pre- 
fervation  of  civil  right  and  equal  liberty. 

Historical  records  fupply  us  with  innumerable 
fadls,  Ihevving  in  the  cleared;  manner,  that  the  pro- 
feffion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  bv  no 
means  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  a good  leg ifla- 
tor.  A Roman  Catholic  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  1399,  thought  it  necelfary  to  pafs  a par* 
ticular  a£t  againft  the  Pope's  bu  1 ratifying  the 
flatutes  of  Shrewibury,  becaufe  it  was  founded  on  a 
principle  oppofite  to,  and  fubverlive  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  ; it  was  therefore  declared  that  the 
kingdom  of  England  was  independent  of  all  foreign 
power,  particularly  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that 
the  Pope  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  realm. 

Are  we  not  then  to  fuppofe  that  if  fuch  was  the 
conduct  of  Catholics  in  fuch  early  uninformed 
flages  of  fociety,  that  the  accumulated  light  ar.d 
information  of  fome  countries,  will  have  limilar  and 
equal  efr'eds  in  increafing  their  liberality  and  infor- 
mation, to  what  it  has  produced  on  their  Proteftant 
brethren. — Men  of  fcience  and  literature  are  nu- 
merous, very  numerous  of  that  religious  perfuafion  ; 
and  the  abilities  and  confequence  of  members  en- 
gaged in  every  department  of  commerce  are  fecond 
to  none  of  their  country-men.  independent  of  a 
principle  of  jullice,  which  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the 
leading  feature  in  the  bufinefs  ; our  intereft  eflen- 
tially  demands  it.  I am  well  convinced  that  while 
Catholics  are  excluded  from  a fhare  in  legiflation, 
that  great  defideratum,  a parliamentary  reform  will 
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be  fought  for  in  vain  ; is  it  likely  that  fuch  partial 
application  as  can  be  made  by  the  Proteftants  of  Ire- 
land, compared  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
will  be  properly  attended  to?  certainly  not;  but 
the  united  and  determined  voice  of  Ireland  mull  be 
heard,  and  will  be  attended  to,  in  fuch  manner  as 
an  application  of  four  millions  deferve  ; and,  even 
in  our  prefent  circumftances,  if  Catholics  were 
allowed  franchifes  on  the  fame  terms  as  Proteftants, 
it  would  be  attended  with  the  molt  happy  effects. 

Jt  is  faid  they  are  more  ignorant  than  the  Protef- 
tants  : of  this  I have  doubts,  in  fo  far  as  elective 
franchife,  fimilar  to  that  which  the  Proteftants  en- 
joy, would  ooerate  ; and  I mull  pofitively  deny  the 
conclusion,  as  I think  upon  the  flighted confideration 
of  the  fubject,  the  ufe  and  power  of  eledive  fran- 
chife, and  the  occafional  intercourfe  with  their  fel- 
low electors,  and  their  reprefentatives,  with  the 
feeling  naturally  arifing  from  the  rank  and  im- 
portance they  hold  in  the  ftate,  will  have  a power- 
ful and  immediate  effed  in  improving  their  under- 
llanding  and  giving  them  proper  views  of  their  civil 
rights. 

But  I would  beg  of  the  warmeft  oppofer  of  the 
enfranchifement  of  Catholics  to  give  me  a rational 
and  fincere  reafon,  far  the  great  body  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  ading  in  oppofltion  to  the  intereft  of 
the  ftate. 

The  Catholic  religion  is  by  no  means  fo  adverfe 
to  the  ufe  and  improvements  of  the  human  under- 
Handing;  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  management  of 
the  common  occurrences  of  life  ; on  the  contrary, 
the  profeffors  of  that  religion  have  rendered  them- 
felves  highly  confpicuous  .in  every  department  of  li- 
terature ; and  I believe  it  may  be  allowed  that  they 
are  nearly  at  the  head  of  every  fcience,  and  have 
been  for  a feries  of  time.  May  we  not  then  fuppofe 
that  even  in  the  redemption  of  forfeited  eftates,  if 
fuch  an  abfurdity  couid  be  conceived,  they  would 
purfue  maxims  of  policy  fimilar  to  thole  held  out 
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by  our  Proteftant  delegates  in  their  attempts  to  pro- 
duce  a parliamentary  reform,  viz.  to  recompence* 
or  rather  decidedly  to  purchafe,  corrupt  boroughs 
from  their  patrons  or  proprietors  of  property  (if  l 
may  be  allowed  the  expreflion),  unknown  to  our 
conftitution  and  unknown  to  our  laws ; yet  thefe  re- 
formers purpofing  to  have  as  few  obftrudtions  as  pof- 
fible  to  an  adequate  parliamentary  reform,  were  fatif- 
fied  to  facrifice  the  national  purfe,  to  purchafe  the 
a flent  of  venal  citizens,  certainly  on  the  principle 
of  its  having  for  a number  of  years  been  fuppofed 
as  private  property. 

You  have  hitherto  exerted  yourfelves,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  prefent  improved  date  of  the  conili- 
tution  of  your  country,  in  the  capacity  of  citizens 
and  volunteers,  and  have  frequently  in  your  applica- 
tion to  your  governors,  and  in  your  appeal  to  your 
brethren,  with  your  mouths  prophaned  the  word 
people,  by  ufing  their  name  when  their  will  or  opi- 
nion was  not  confulted  : I conjure  you  then  to  look 
upon  the  men  of  Ireland,  without  refpeft  to  religi- 
ous profefiion,  as  your  brethren  entitled  to  equal 
rights  and  privileges  : then  may  you  without  profana- 
tion or  inconfiftency,  ufe  the  word  people,  in  its 
honed  and  comprehenfive  fenfe  j and  then  may  you 
boldly  adopt  what  fhould  be  the  fentiment  of  every 
good  citizen — Salus  Populi  Suprema  Lex. 

He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Haliday,  a gentleman 
who  has  been  looked  up  to  in  this  place,  for  near 
half  a century,  with  veneration  and  refped,  as  the 
fteady  aflertor  of  the  people’s  rights  on  every  occa- 
fion  ; as  one  who  ranks  among  the  higheft,  as  a 
profedional  man,  and  unites  the  profound  fcholar 
with  the  fine  gentleman.  He  profefled  his  early  de- 
tedation  of  the  penal  code  of  laws,  which  was  held 
as  a fcourge  over  the  heads  of  our  Catholic  brethren 
— and  many  years  back  ardently  wiihed  to  fee  them 
done  away.  But  he  would  not  grant  that  nothing 
could  be  obtained,  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland — becaufe,  within  his 
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memory,  a great  deal  had  been.  He  reverted  to  a 
period,  perhaps  antecedent  to  the  recollection  of 
any  man  in  that  affembly,  except  himfelf,  the  year 
1753  » — that  year  in  which  the  latent  fpark  of  free- 
dom in  this  country  was  fanned  into  a flame,  that 
afterwards  illuminated  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
turned  its  attention  to  its  rights,  after  that  long 
feafon  of  depreflion,  which  fucceeded  the  ineffec- 
tual, tho’  glorious  efforts  of  the  immortal  Moly- 
neux.  From  that  period  he  traced  the  progreffive 
fucceffes  of  public  virtue,  down  thro*  their  feveral 
ftages,  to  the  prefentday.  This  fpace  comprehended 
the  rendering  of  our  Parliaments  oCtennial,  in  J768, 
inftead  of  depending  for  their  termination  on  the 
life  of  a King , and  confequently  giving  it  the  power 
of  a tyranny  for  that  undecided  duration — the  re- 
covery of  our  right  to  freedom  of  trade  in  1779— 
and  the  relloration  of  Ireland  to  imperial  dignity  in 
1782,  by  eftablifhing  the  independency  of  its  crown 
and  of  its  legiflature. — That  all  thefe , and  many 
fubordinate  meafures,  were  effected  'without  their 
interference  ; and  that,  therefore,  he  could  never 
grant  that  nothing  could  be  effected  without  their 
aid  ; as  all  we  had  gained  was  gained  without  their 
weight,  in  any  one  inftance,  being  thrown  into  the 
fcale.  That  he  did  not  the  lefs  deplore  the  flare 
of  unjuft  degradation  into  which  they  had,  in  lels 
enlightened  times,  been  plunged  ; and  hoped  for 
every  juft  conceflion,  as  much  as  he  fhou Id  fear  the 
effefts  of  immediate  and  perfect  emancipation,  in  a 
moment.  He  fhould  regret  that  fuch  an  attempt 
were  made  before  the  time  was  ripe  for  it ; before 
the  one  great  body  was  ready  to  grant,  in  an  inftant, 
or  the  other  was  prepared  or  qualified  to  receive. — 
That  before  that  day  could  arrive,  when  the  eman- 
cipation could  in  every  refpeCt  be  complete , much  in- 
formation fhould  pervade  the  general  mafs,  which 
at  prefen t its  loweft  claffes  were  divefted  of.  That 
the  influence  of  the  Priefthood  over  the  minds  of 
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the  laity  muft  be  conflderably  reduced,  before  we 
could  with  truth  fay,  that  an  extenflon,  to  all  their 
body,  of  eledive  ftanchife,  would  encreafe  the  vir- 
tual bails  of  ejection  That  the  lights  of  education, 
long  withheld,  ftiould  frit  diffufe  among  them  their 
happy  efreds — teach  them  the  independency  of  the 
human  mind—  and  the  nature,  as  well  as  the  value, 
of  thofe  bieflings  which  a free  conftitution  can  alone 
fceftow.  Till  that  period  arrive,  receiving  as  elec- 
tors the  whole  mafs  of  that  uninftruded  body,  would 
be  dangerous  both  to  themfelves  and  to  us,  and 
would  not  ultimately  tend  to  the  interefls  of  either. 

Mr.  Robert  Getty.  — It  feems  the  extenfion 
©f  the  elective  franchife  to  our  Roman  Catholic  bre- 
thren, is  the  great  objection  to  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  laft  read. 

It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  the  law  depriving 
them  of  this  liberty,  was  made  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century.  That  they  enjoyed  in  as  full  an 
extent  as  the  PrGteflants  do  now  this  right,  for  a 
feriesof  time  after  the  Revolution,  without  danger  to 
the  eftabiifnment  \ and  that  then  their  ignorance  was 
not  more  noticed  than  that  of  the  other  fubjeds  of  the 
kingdom.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is,  we  found 
them  then  equally  enlightened  as  ourfelves,  and  our 
penal  laws  have  been  the  caufe  of  that  ignorance 
fomuch  lamented,  which  actually  has  debafed  their 
nature,  and  by  continuing  them,  we  continue  their 
ignorance.  Thepovver  of  their  clergy  has  been  much 
talked  of,  and  it  is  what  many  liberal  and  good 
men  much  fear.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a cele- 
brated writer,  that  where  ever  we  find  people  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  there  the  Minifters  of  their  re- 
ligion have  over  them  a mighty  influence ; I there- 
fore fay,  that  you  effect  a moft  defirable  reform  in 
this  particular,  by  difpelling  that  ignorance  which 
will  inevitably  produce  that  efFed  ; and  no  men  at  this 
moment  in  the  date,  are  more  averfe  to  the  relaxa- 
tions fpoken  of,  than  the  Priefts,  as  they  dread  the 
decay  of  their  own  power,  over  the  uninformed 
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minds  of  the  prefent  race  of  Roman  Catholics.  He 
faid  a few  words  more  on  the  ufe  of  contefted  elec- 
tions, which  by  bringing  people  together  in  numbers, 
have  a tendency  of  increafmg  their  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  by  communication  of  fentiment ; and 
this  body  of  our  countrymen  in  their  prefent  fitua- 
tion,  have  no  opportunity  of  ufing  fuch  advan- 
tages. 

Mr.  Le  Blanc,  (a  tambour-worker)  began  by  fay- 
ing he  was  “ a foreigner  by  birth,  but  a citizen  of  the 
world  by  principle,”  and  delivered  a very  animated 
fpeech  in  favour  of  the  amendment.  He  concluded 
with  a declaration,  that  it  appeared  a little  ridiculous 
to  him,  to  fee  a town  confiftingof  20,000  inhabitants 
deliberating  about  granting  rights  to  others,  who  had 
no  rights  them/elves. 

Doctor  Bruce  faid,  he  frequently  had  reafon 
to  regret,  that  the  more  immediate  duties  and  avo- 
cations of  life  prevented  his  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  this  town  as  a citizen,  or  contributing  the 
aid  of  an  humble  individual  in  matters  of  public 
moment  as  they  arofe. 

Born  in  a free  country,  nurtured  in  the  earliefl 
love  and  admiration  of  the  principles  of  liberty* 
and  inheriting  equally  by  defcent  as  by  religious 
profeffion,  a Heady  attachment  to  every  human 
right  ; he  fhould  once  have  conlidered  it  impoflible 
to  find  himfelf  in  the  fituation  in  which  he  Hood 
there  that  day.  To  take  that  fide  which  could  on 
any  queflion  be  conftrued  into  the  leaji  liberal,  is  a 
predicament  that  he  fhould  not  have  conceived  any 
train  of  events  could  have  placed  him  in.  How- 
ever, when  he  obferved  around  him  a number  of 
the  firft  characters  in  this  town,  profeffing  fentiments 
fimilar  to  his  own ; many  of  thofe  who  had  given 
dignity  to  its  former  deliberations ; and  whofe  names 
a long  feries  of  public  virtue  has  taught  the  moH 
diftant  parts  of  this  kingdom  to  contemplate  with 
veneration — he  felt  the  higheft  confolation  he  could 
receive,  after  the  approving  teftimony  of  his  own 
mind. 
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Were  his  fentiments  (he  faid)  refpedting  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  generally  known  in 
this  aflembly,  it  were  unneceflary  to  aflert  that  their 
gradual  admiflion  to  civil  franchi2e,  and  an  aboli- 
tion of  the  many  unjuft  and  impolitic  penal  laws 
Hill  in  force  againft  them,  are  not  with  him  the 
tranfient  fubjedts  of  a day,  but  had  long  had  his 
moft  ferious  attention,  and  warmeft  approbation. 
The  experience  of  every  year  added  confidence  to 
his  opinion,  that  this  country  without  a coalition  of 
its  inhabitants,  can  never  poflefs  that  confequence 
in  the  fcale  of  empire  to  which  its  numbers  fhould 
entitle  it. 

He  faid,  that  when  he  heard,  as  of  late  he  had 
often  done,  the  rights  of  man  pleaded  in  their 
abjlraft  fenfe,  as  that  line  from  which  not  the  fmall- 
eft  deviation  is  in  practice  to  be  made;  when  he 
found  them  adduced  as  an  argument  for  an  inftant 
transfer  of  power  from  one  body  of  the  people  to 
.another—  defpifing  every  caution  in  the  mode  of 
granting  it,  and  regardlefs  of  the  paft  hiftory  of 
the  country,  its  prefent  condition,  or  the  mixed  ge- 
nius of  its  inhabitants  ; he  muft  eflentially  differ 
from  men,  the  purity  of  whofe  intentions  he  might 
admire,  but  the  precipitancy  of  whofe  meafurcs  he 
muft  regret. 

Did  the  nature  of  fo  large  a meeting  admit  a 
general  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  ancient  and 
modern  republics,  of  the  feveral  ftates  which  have 
flcurifhed  in  their  turns  at  different  periods  of  the 
world  ; he  might,  on  the  teftimony  of  hiftory,  defy 
the  advocates  for  fuch  extravagant  opinions  to  pro- 
duce a fingle  inftance  in  which  the  mere  abflradt 
theory  of  rights,  the  perfedt  equality  of  men,  were 
ever,  in  forming  the  bafis  of  any  government,  Aridi- 
ty applied. 

America,  fluffed  with  conqueft,  and  riflng  tri- 
umphantly from  the  ftroke  of  defpotic  power,  with- 
out any  thing  to  controul  her  deliberations  on  the 
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eftablifhment  of  as  perfedt  freedom  as  wifdom  could 
devife — never  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  borne  away  by 
ingenious  refinements,  nor  to  lofe  the  attainment  of 
every  practicable  good,  in  the  vain  purfuit  of  ideal. 

France,  after  tearing  up  her  ancient  govern- 
ment by  its  roots,  deltroying  hereditary  honors  and 
reducing  the  lofty  fabric  of  a long  eltablifhed  hierar- 
chy, never  entertained  the  wifh  of  moulding  its  new 
conftitution  on  the  rights  of  men  in  the  abjiratt, — 
Had  it  done  fo,  perfons , not  property , had  been  ex- 
clufively  reprefented;  but  in  the  French  conftitu- 
tion property  as  well  as  perfons , is  a bafts  of  repre- 
fen tat  ion. 

If  vve  follow,  without  reftridtion,  the  theory  of 
human  rights,  where  will  it  lead  us?  In  its  princi- 
ple it  requires  the  admiffion  of  women,  of  perfons 
under  age,  and  of  paupers,  to  fuffrage  at  eledtions  ; 
to  places  of  office  and  truft,  and  as  members  of 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament. 

He  found  himfelf  warranted,  therefore,  in  fay- 
ing, that,  tho’  adiuated  by  as  much  philanthropy 
towards  his  Roman  Catholic  brethren  as  any  other 
man,  and  poftefling  as  ftncere  a wifh  for  their  eman- 
cipation— it  was  impofftble  for  him  to  join  in  the 
wifh  to  throw  open  to  them  in  a moment  the  fources 
of  power  ; without  a dereliction  of  every  principle 
of  prudence  and  good  fenfe.  That  portion  of  the 
Irifh  community  being  fo  much  greater  than  the 
reft,  a full  extenfion  of  the  rights  of  man  would  at 
one  ftroke,  without  any  previous  illumination  of 
their  minds  by  education,  without  any  preparat  on 
on  either  fide,  transfer  every  power  of  government, 
from  the  moft  to  the  leaft  tolerant,  from  the  moft  to 
the  leaft  enlightened  part  of  the  ftate — from  the 
Proreftants  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  From 
their  comparative  numbers  fuch  would  be  the  im- 
mediate effedt  ; nor  can  any  one,  maintaining  the 
abftradt  queftion  of  right,  deny  that  this  is  an  in>- 
jaediate  refult  from  the  principle,. 
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He  faid  that  no  man  would  afiert  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  (taking  them  in  the  aggregate)  are  in  their 
prefent  ftate  as  well  informed,  or  as  capable  of  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  government  with  wifdom  and 
moderation,  as  the  Proteflants.  The  former  from 
the  nature  of  things,  mud  feel  reftraint  and  ill 
humour  in  confequence  of  ancient  prejudices,  and 
continued  oppreffion.  Thefe  will  require  time  to 
fublide,  and  may  be  bed  removed  by  a gradual  ex- 
tenfion  of  immunities ; which  wilj  at  the  fame  time 
have  a doubly  happy  effeCt,  by  eradicating  Proteftanc 
as  well  as  Catholic  prejudices,  and  preparing  the  one 
to  grant  freely  from  affection,  what  the  other  may 
then  be  better  qualified  to  receive. 

That  great  and  immediate  changes  are  not  often 
defirable  even  in  matters  of  lefs  confequence.  That 
to  individuals  in  private  life,  they  arc  feldom  pro- 
ductive of  happinefs  : to  nations,  they  prove  fre- 
quently ruinous. 

That  a moment’s  reflection  might  convince  any 
man,  that  innumerable  unforefeen  and  dangerous 
cffeCts,  leading  to  tumult  and  ccnfufion,  might  be 
expeCted  from  a revolution  of  power  fo  conducted. 
To  enter  into  fo  wide  a field  would  exceed  the 
limited  time  of  the  meeting — He  could  not  however 
avoid  briefly  touching  on  a point  which  had  natural- 
ly led  to  much  difeuffion — its  poffible  confequences 
refpeCting  the  forfeited  estates  in  this  country. 

The  point  pf  right  in  refuming  thofe eftates  feems 
to  be  abfolute:  nor  would  there,  fuppofing  a com- 
plete transfer  of  power  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  be 
any  bar  to  it,  except  the  right  which  corqueji  has 
given  to  the  prefent  proprietors ; a kind  of  right  now 
juftly  exploded  and  which  would  in  the  cafe  alluded 
to  be  little  refpe&ed. 

The  treaty  of  Limerick  cannot  affeCl  the  right ; 
for  a Angle  garrifon  could  not  capitulate  for  a whole 
kingdom,  nor  bind  it  for  ever. — Laws  and  char- 
ters cannot  invalidate  it ; becaufe  made  by  a fmall 
body,  under  direCUon  from  a foreign  country,  cxej> 
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ci fing-  what  would  then  be  deemed  ufurpcd  authority. 
Coniider  how  thefe  forfeitures  were  incurred. — in 
defending  the  country  againft  foreign  oppreflion, 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  ; — in  the  plantation  of 
Ulfter,  by  James  the  firit  ; — the  grants  of  lands  to 
Cromwell’s  Captains,  which  \Vould  be  impeachable 
even  on  Englifh  rejloration  principles  ; — the  for- 
feitures under  James  the  2d,  the  lawful  King  of 
Ireland,  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  people  againft  a 
a Dutchman,  whofe  claim,  even  to  the  Englifh 
Crown,  was  a difputed  election — none  at  all  to  the 
lrijh  Crown,  except  the  old  law,  that  both  coun- 
tries Ihould  have  the  fame  King,  which  would 
fcarceiy  apply,  and  would  certainly  be  fet  afide,  in 
cafe  of  a rupture  with  England.  If  fuch  change  of 
power  came  about  without  any  tumult  or  hoftili ties, 
it  is  pofiible  that  ftiil  the  higher  orders  might  ad  from 
a principle  of  righty  in  claiming  their  eftates  ; the 
Priefts,  and  the  lower  claffes,  from  bigotry,  pride 
of  power  and  clanfhip.  But  3s  there  muft,  in  the 
courfe  of  fuch  a revolution,  necefTarily  be  fome  irri- 
tation, perhaps  exafperation,  this  would  render  a 
change  of  property,  with  a change  of  power,  the 
more  likely  ; — if  a confiderable  body  of  the  Protef- 
tants  of  rank  and  fortune  refilled  the  revolution,  it 
might  be  looked  on  as  certain.  If  titles  could  not 
be  produced,  but  only  a ftrong  probability  of  ancient 
right  could  be  made  out,  they  might  call  on  the 
prefent  pofTeffors  to  produce  tbfir  titles;  the  very 
produdion  of  which  would  eltablifh,  inftead  of 
weakening,  the  old  claims,  by  reciting  that  the 
lands  in  queftion  had  been  taken  from  fuch  and  fuch 
perfons,  for  fuch  and  fuch  caufes,  in  the  very  ad 
of  defending  the  government  and  the  religion  of 
their  anceftors. 

With  every  defire  to  accelerate  the  day  of  the 
complete  enfranchifement  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  but  convinced,  that  in  a matter  of  fuch 
immenfe  magnitude,  a gradual  and  progrejfive 
Change  is  the  molt  defirable  (the  only  practicable 
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one)  and  equally  the  intereft  of  all — he  faid  ht 
in uft  lupport  the  addrefs,  as  originally  moved  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  praying  that  the  repeal  may  be  “ from 

time  to  timCy  and  as  fpeedily  as  the  circumjiances  of 
“ the  country , and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  kingdom 
“ will  permit .” 

Considering  himfelf  called  upon  as  a moralift, 
a citizen,  and  a divine,  he  adverted,  with  irrefiftible 
force  of  argument,  to  the  influence  which  he  con- 
ceived a conftderable  part  of  the  meeting  might  a& 
under,  in  confequence  of  a teft  taken  by  them  in 
the  fociety  of  United  Iriftimen.  — As  this  part  of 
his  fpeech  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  fome  converfation, 
wc  fhould  not,  in  a matter  of  nice  difculTion,  think 
curfelves  warranted  in  going  into  it  without  being 
able,  very  nearly,  to  follow  the  words  of  the  Speaker : 
efpecially  as  this  topic  has  flnce  been  fully  difcufled. 
[See  Striflureson  the  Oath  of  the  United  Iriftimen  in 
this  vol.] 

Mr.  Neilson  faid,  he  meant  only  to  notice  one 
‘point  of  the  very  long  and  extraneous  fpeech  they 
had  juft  heard,  namely,  that  which  alluded  to  the 
Society  of  United  Iriftimen  ; a fociety  of  which  he 
was  proud  to  acknowledge  himfelf  a member.  The 
learned  gentleman  had,  he  faid,  gone  far  out  of  his 
way  indeed  to  attack  that  fociety  and  its  teft  : but  to 
what  did  this  teft  go?  to  union  and  confequent  re- 
form. Can  any  advancement  in  knowledge,  any 
change  of  circumftance,  render  union  and  reform 
improper?  But  the  gentleman  has  refuted  himfelf ; 
he  has  attacked  all  tefts,  and  yet  the  very  firft  ftep 
taken  by  that  aflembly,  which  he  has  fo  properly 
ftiled  enlightened,  when  they  fet  about  framing 
their  conftitution,  was  to  take  a teft.  While  the 
gentleman  fpeaks  from  miftnformation,  as  it  appears 
he  has  done  on  the  prefent  point,  the  focieties  are 
equaliy  heedlefs  of  his  praife  as  regardlefs  of  his 
cenfure. 

Dr.  White  faid,  it  was  little  to  be  expelled 
that  a gentleman  from  his  eariieft  infancy,  nurtured 
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and  brought  up  with  the  moll  liberal  ideas  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  which  he  faid  he  was  proud  to 
boall  of,  and  at  the  fame  time  a Minider  of  the 
Gofpel,  profefling  diffent  from  all  fubfcriptions, 
creeds  or  confelfions  of  faith,  fhould  yet  incline  to 
deny  the  exercile  of  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
in  matters  of  religion,  to  brethren,  without  fubjeSing 
them  to  the  penalties  of  civil  incapacities.  Such 
do&rines  might  have  been  expe&ed  from  the  mi- 
nifters  of  a different  church,  whofe  abilities  have 
often  been  profliruted  in  inculcating  even  from  the 
pulpit  the  exploded  doctrines  of  pafiive  obedience 
and  non-refiftance,  but  that  fuch  opinions  very  ill 
become  a Protedant  Diifenting  Minider,  at  the  pte- 
fent  enlightened  sera. 

Mr.  Samuel  Me.  Tier  faid,  that  he  thought 
the  Society  of  United  Irifhmen,  very  improperly  in- 
troduced : he  had  the  honour  of  belonging  to  that 
body,  had  taken  the  ted,  but  thought  himfelf  at 
liberty  to  vote  as  he  pleafed. 

Dr.  M'Donnell  obfervedj  that  this  fhould  ra- 
ther be  confidered  as  a moral  and  religious , than  a po- 
litical quedion.  He  had  been  connected  both  by  the 
ties  of  friendfhip  and  of  blood  with  feveral  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; he 
could  find  nothing  in  their  political  or  religious  opi- 
nions to  prevent  their  being  good  citizens  : he  had 
been  accudomed  from  his  earlied  infancy  to  hear 
them  flattered  with  the  fame  language  which  the 
prefent  mild  petition  breathes ; this  has  been  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Proteflant  people,  of  the  Parliament,- 
and  of  every  printed  book  thefe  forty  years:  “They 
Were  to  be  liberated  from  time  to  time.” 

He  obferved  that  this  was  not  the  fird  period,  in 
the  hidory  of  mankind,  where  the  fame  game  had 
been  played  ; he  adverted  to  the  late  proceedings  in 
England,  relative  to  the  Have  trade.  The  fltuation 
of  the  African  was  to  be  meliorated  ; they  would 
ceafe  importing  him  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
expediency,  tie  called  the  attention  of  the  aflembly 
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to  a moil  parallel  example.  When  the  Spaniards 
became  mailers  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  they  di- 
vided the  people  as  they  did  their  lands  and  trea- 
sures among  their  officers.  Some  became  poffeffed 
of  800,  fome  of  1400  head  of  people . — The  Domini- 
can  and  Francifcan  friars  remonilrated  againil  this 
mode  of  enflaving  the  Indians*  They  carried  their 
remonilrance  to  the  court  of  Spaifi,  (a  court  milder 
at  that  time,  and  more  alive  to  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity than  our  Parliament  at  prefent)  their  caufe 
was  pleaded  before  an  auguil  tribunal,  witnefles 
were  heard  on  both  Tides  : they  proceeded  exadlly 
as  we  are  proceeding  at  this  moment. — The  ques- 
tion of  right  to  liberty  was  admitted  on  the  fide  of 
the  Indian — the  queilion  of  expediency  appeared 
difficult;  it  was  at  length  determined,  “ they  fho  uld 
be  liberated  from  time  to  time.”  But  that  time  has 
never  arrived,  nor  can  it  now  ever,  for  there  is  not  at 
prefent  one  foul  exiftingin  either  Cuba  or  Hifpaniola. 
T he  race  of  Indians  is  extirpated — they  were  extir- 
pated from  time  to  time.  Would  to  God  therefore 
that  you  would  not  join  with  the  language  of  a court 
in  extending  her  bleffings  of  freedom  to  your  brethren 
by  piece  meal ; for  what  is  freedom,  but  a jeft  and 
a farce,  if  its  bleffings  are  difpenfed  and  received 
as  the  favour  of  kindnefs  and  humanity,  inftead 
of  being  confdered  as  an  inheritance  and  as  a right ! 

Mr.  Thomson. — Much  has  been  faid  of  the  inca- 
pacity of  thofe  profeffing  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  but  we  feem 
to  forget  that  the  boldefl  features  of  the  Britifh  con- 
flitution  were  procured  by  Roman  Catholics,  and 
that  to  a parliament  of  that  perfuafion  we  are  in- 
debted for  a great  outline  of  an  Irifh  conftitution. — 
You  talk  of  referring  it  to  the  wifdom  of  Parliament, 
to  grant  them  from  time  to  time  their  rights  ; that 
is  to  fay,  the  Engliffi  Secretary  (pro  tempore)  is  to 
dermine  on  that  time  and  that  extent  which  will  be 
moft  for  the  interefl  of  his  mailer,  (the  Engiiih 
miniher). 
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Sir,  from  my  own  knowledge,  I fay  that  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  government,  to  ho'd  up  one 
perfuafion  as  a bug- bear  to  the  other,  and  thereby  to 
refufe  rights  to  either;  it  is  high  time  the  delufion 
fhould  terminate,  and  that  the  Irifh  nation  fhould 
unite  and  demand  in  a temperate  but  firm  tone,  thofe 
rights  which  are  their  inheritance — And  I afk,  if 
thus  united,  and  thus  determined,  where  is  the 
power  that  dare  refufe  them  ? 

It  has  been  laid,  Sir,  that  we  have  obtained  many- 
great  points  without  the  aid  cf  the  Catholics,  and 
why  may  we  not  alfo  obtain  reform  without  that  aid  ? 
— I anfwer,  all  that  we  have  obtained  have  been  to  be- 
nefit the  ariftocracy,  not  the  people.  What  have  been 
the  advantages  of  your  free  conflitution,  as  it  is 
called  ? why  an  advance  in  the  price  of  boroughs : 
3000I.  inftead  of  1000I.  for  a feat  ; but  how  does 
the  point  hand  with  refpedt  to  the  people : an  en- 
creafe  of  taxes  to  bribe  our  own  countrymen  to  op- 
prefs  us,  which  was  formerly  done  by  the  Englilh 
gratis . In  every  ftep  we  took  to  obtain  our  trade  and 
conflitution,  our  own  ariftocracy  and  borough- 
mongers,  (being  chiefly  interefted)  warmly  fupport- 
ed  us;  but  is  it  their  intereft  tofupport  us  in  reform  ? 
— do  they  not  almoft  to  a man  warmly  oppofe  us? 

■ — how  then  can  one  million  of  Irifhmen  obtain  their 
rights,  in  opppofition  to  Irifh  ariftocracy, — to  Eng- 
liih  influence — to  three  millions  of  their  own  country- 
men. So  far  with  refpecl  to  policy  and  expediency  : 
but  when  we  come  to  talk  of  right  and  juliice,  what 
will  we  fay?  fhall  we  pretend  equal  reprefentation, 
and  exclude  three  fourths  of  our  fellow  fubje&s  ? — 
I fay  in  fuch  a cafe  we  ought  not  to  fucceed,  and  I 
further  declare,  that  I would  now  lament  it  as  one  of 
the  greateft  misfortunes  that  could  have  befallen  this 
country,  had  we  fucceeded  in  our  limited  and  unjuft: 
notions  of  reform  in  1783. 

A Gentleman  has  talked  of  Switzerland,  and 
called  it  the  region  of  liberty.  I will  afk  that  gentle- 
man, are  not  Catholics  and  Proteftar.ts  united  in  tha; 
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country  ; and  is  not  this  an  additional  argument,  if 
any  were  required,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  by  any  means  inimical  to  civil  liberty  ? 

He  concluded  by  Hating,  that  as  the  town  of  Bel- 
faft  had  no  reprefentative,  and  as  the  only  (hare  we 
had  in  representation  of  Ireland,  was  from  a few 
of  us  being  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
where  indeed  we  are  faithfully  reprefented,  the  peti- 
tion mull  be  fent  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  O Neill,  in 
order  to  be  by  him  prefented  to  Parliament  in  the 
name  of  the  town  of  Bel  fail. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  it  was  argued,  that 
every  member  of  a Hate,  contributing  by  his  inge- 
nuity and  indullry  to  its  well  being,  has  a right  to 
advife  in  its  government  ; and  as  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  that  every  inconliderable  member  of  it  could 
be  properly  employed  as  a legiflator,  that  that  duty 
mull  be  performed  by  delegation,  and  that  he  is 
therefore  neceflitated  to  unite  with  his  diltrift  in  the 
choice  of  a reprefentative.  That  no  perfon  fo  con- 
tributing by  his  labour,  his  learning,  or  his  inge- 
nuity, to  the  fuppert  of  his  country,  can  be  equita- 
bly debarred  from  a lhare  in  its  legillacion,  either 
in  perfon  or  by  proxy  ; efpecially  as  the  laws  fo  to 
be  made  mull  aifeft  the  life,  liberty,  and  property 
of  all.  Confidering  thefe  as  fundamental  princi- 
ples, it  feems  extraordinary  that  the  profeGing  of 
any  particular  fyllem  of  religion  Ihouid  be  a fufn- 
cient  pretext  for  exclulion  from  civil  privileges.  It 
has  been  often  alleged,  that  the  Catholic  Religion, 
and  a belief  in  its  doftrines,  were  incompatible  with 
good  citizenlhip.  How  is  this  warranted  by  hillo- 
rical  faft  ? To  Roman  Catholics  we  are  indebted 
for  the  trial  by  jury  ; for  the  inllitution  of  parlia- 
ments ; the  great  charter  of  liberty  ; and  our  Ca- 
tholic neighbours  have  given  us  a luminous  view  of 
their  capacity  of  forming  a government  eminently 
Calculated  to  ellablilh  civil  rights  and  equal  liberty 
among  men.  A Roman  Catholic  Parliament  in 
Henry  the  Fourth’s  time  (i  399)  palled  an  aft  againll 
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tfce  Pope’s  bull,  becaufe  it  was  fubverflve  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.  It  was  therefore  declared, 
that  England  was  independent  of  all  foreign  power, 
particularly  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  Are  we  not 
then  to  fuppofe,  that  if  fuch  was  the  condufl  of 
Catholics  in  luch  ignorant  ftages  of  fociety,  that  the 
accumulated  light  of  centuries  (hall  have  ftill 
more  encreafed  their  liberality  and  information?  — 
That  no  partial  application  for  a reform  of  Parlia- 
ment can  ever  fucceed  ; that  the  only  effe&ual  one 
muft  refult  from  the  united  and  determined  voice  of 
the  whole  people  of  Ireland , — no  man  can  deny  who 
takes  a retrofpeft  of  a few  years,  and  the  treatment 
which  the  Proteftant  prayers  of  the  people  for  re- 
forms of  every  kind  have  experienced,  and  daily  ex- 
perience. It  was  further  argued  that  by  the  con- 
ceflion  of  the  ele&ive  fuffrage  to  the  Catholics,  in 
the  fame  degree  as  Proteftants  already  enjoy  it,  an 
addition  of  2 or  300,000  ele&ors  to  the  prefent 
number,  would  be  attended  with  the  happieft  effe&s 
on  the  freedom  of  election,  by  enlarging  the  bafis 
of  it.  In  anfwer  to  thofe  who  are  well  inclined  to 
their  emancipation,  but  allege  that  at  prefent  it 
would  be  premature,  on  account  of  their  want  of 
information  and  knowledge,  it  was  faid  that  the  moll 
certain  means  of  difpelling  that  ignorance,  and 
rooting  out  the  fubjettion  which  their  priefts  would 
with  to  keep  them  in,  would  be  the  exercife  of  elec- 
tive franchife ; which  by  giving  them  an  intercourfe 
with  their  fellow  electors,  and  a communication  of 
fentiment,  would  foon  difpel  the  milt  of  ignorance, 
make  them  feel  their  own  dignity,  improve  their 
underftandings,  and  give  them  a relifh  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  civil  right. 

The  hiftoryof  elections  convinces  us  that  the  40 
fhilling  freeholder  is  more  under  the  undue  influence 
of  his  landlord,  than  the  menial  fervant  is  of  his  maf- 
ter ; that  therefore  votes  fhould  be  given  to  every 
description  of  people,  as  the  beft  means  of  render- 
ing bribery,  corruption,  and  undue  influence,  im- 
poflible  or  of  little  avail. 
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That  the  argument  refpe&ing  the  recovery  of 
forfeited  lands , had  little  weight,  confidering  the  dif- 
tant  period  when  they  were  loft — few  of  them  lefs 
than  a century  and  an  half  back  ; fince  which  time 
they  have  palled  from  hand  to  hand,  and  many  of 
them  again  become,  by  purchafe,  the  property  of 
Roman  Catholics.  That  the  Catholics  themfelvcs 
would  perceive  fuch  infuperable  obftacles  to  the 
fuccefs  of  thefe  claims,  that  thofe  descendants  of  the 
proprietors  of  forfeited  ellates,  who  could  prove 
their  title,  would  be  fo  few,  that  the  general  body 
would  never  fuffer  them  to  be  gone  into  ; in  order 
to  prevent  confufion  in  the  ftate,  and  the  interrupti- 
on of  national  tranquility,  then  become  fo  much 
their  intereft  to  maintain.  Let  it  be  remembered 
what  a Small  proportion  the  forfeited  eftates  bear  to 
the  whole  landed  intereft  of  Ireland— and  it  will  be 
granted,  that  they  do  not  deferve  all  the  regard 
which  is  often  pa:d  to  them,  in  confidering  the  fub- 
je£l  of  this  day’s  difeuffion.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  to  a reverfion  of  the  forfeitures,  are  many  and 
gfeat;  among  others,  a bill  for  that  purpofe  would 
have  to  be  brought  into  Parliament — pafs  both 
houfes — and  receive  the  Royal  afient. 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND, 

The  friends  of  the  original  motion  profeffed  as 
warm  an  attachment  to  their  Roman  Catholic  fellcw- 
fubje&s  as  the  other  fide,  and  as  ardent  a wifh  for 
their  complete  emancipation  ; but  they  thought, 
that  this  would  be  bell  effedled  by  degrees. 

The  expunging  of  the  words  from  time  to  lime, 
Zx c.  had  been  fupported  on  this  principle,  that  the 
rights  of  man  are  indefeafible,  and  that  they  cannot 
rightfully  be  withheld  even  for  a moment. — This 
was  admitted,  but  ftill  it  was  contended,  that  no 
Government  had  ever  been  ccnftituted  upon  the 
frill  theory  of  thefe  principles  ; — that  the  French 
legiflators  themfelvcs  had  thought  it  necefiary  to  re- 
ftrift  the  right  of  fuffirage  ; and  that  when  a country 
had  fallen  into  the  prefent  circumftances  of  Ireland, 
if  muft  extricate  itfelf  fjom  them  by  degrees.  That 
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all  fudden  reveries  of  fortune  are  dangerous  to  the 
virtue  or  moderation  of  the  wifeft  individual,  and 
fHH  more  fo  to  that  of  a multitude — circumitanced 
like  the  Irilh  Catholics. 

That  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  are 
not,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  as  well  informed  or  as  ca- 
pable of  exercifing  government  as  the  Proteftants. 

That  the  Roman  Catholics  mull  feel  refentment 
and  ill  humour  in  confequence  of  ancient  injuries, 
recent  infults,  and  continued  oppreffion. 

That  thefe  will  require  time  to  fublide,  and  will 
be  bed  removed  by  a gradual  extenfion  of  immuni- 
ties and  privileges  ; which  at  the  fame  time  would 
have  another  happy  effed,  in  gradually  eradicating 
prejudices  from  the  minds  of  Protellants,  and  pre- 
paring them  to  grant  what  the  others  are  willing  to 
receive. 

That  the  Roman  Catholics  having  formerly  loft 
their  pofleflions,  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  their 
country,  againft  a foreign  power,  mutt  think  that 
they  have  a right  to  refume  them  when  they  can, 
and  to  abrogate  any  laws  palled  during  what  they 
confider  as  an  ufurpation,  that  may  Hand  in  their 
way.  That  on  the  principle  of  immediate  libera- 
tion, and  unlimited  communication  of  the  rights  of 
man,  thiswouid  be  in  their  power; — -and  that  a mo- 
derate exercife  of  abfolute  power  in  fuch  circum- 
ftancesy  could  not  be  expeded  even  from  the  molt 
enlightened  people. 

That  that  the  mafs  of  the  Catholics  are  fubjed  to 
the  influence  of  their  priefts  in  an  undue  degree; 
and  that  under  their  diredion  the  lower  orders  would, 
in  cafe  of  a fudden  revolution,  compel  their  more 
enlightened  fuperiors  to  yield  to  their  defires  ; and 
among  other  alterations,  to  reftore  their  hierarchy 
to  its  former  fplendour  and  power,  as  the  eftablilhed 
religion  of  the  land. 

That  for  thefe  reafons,  though  they  longed  far 
an  entire  abolition  of  invidious  and  oppreflive  diftinc- 
tions,  for  the  general  exercife  of  every  franchise, 
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they  could  not  vote  for  the  accomplifhment  of  thi* 
objed,  otherwife  than  from  time  to  time — commenc- 
ing at  prefent  with  fome  elfential  conceffioDS,  and 
progreflively  encreafmg,  as  the  circumftances  of  the 
country  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  kingdom  would 
permit. 

That  thofe  who  Mil  on  the  propriety  of  admit- 
ting every  denomination  of  men  to  elective  fufirage, 
on  the  principle  that  perfons  not  property  Ihould  be 
reprefented,  and  that  it  Ihould  go  to  the  aamiffion  of 
menial  fervants,  or,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond’s plan,  even  to  paupers  themfelves — Ihould  re- 
coiled, that  the  moll  enlightened  alfembly  the 
world  ever  faw,  the  french  configuring  afiembiy, 
with  every  due  attention  to  the  rights  of  man,  made 

property  one  of  the  bafes  of  eledive  franchife. 

Unanimity , as  far  as  it  could  be  effeded  without  a 
violation  of  principle , was  ardently  recommended. — 
That  as  the  whole  alfembly  appeared  to  be  of  one 
jpind  touching  the  general  principle , it  was  for  the 
intereft  of  the  Roman  Catholic  caufe  that  Belfall 
fhould  come  to  fuch  a decifion  that  day  as  would 
embrace  every  liberal  man’s  ideas  in  its  favour. — 
That  many  of  the  moll  refpedable  members  of  the 
town  ; of  thofe  whole  names  were  long  known  as  the 
encouragers  of  every  principle  of  freedom,  civil  and 
religious,  could  not  go  the  whole  length  of  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  were  it  to  declare  a wifli  that 
the  emancipation  fhould  be  injlantaneous  and  univer- 
Jlal.  That  the  advice  of  a prudent  Catholic  divine, 
whatever  his  dignity  in  that  church,  from  the  Curate 
of  Belfall,  to  the  Titular  Primate  of  Ireland — would 
be — “ let  our  friends  of  the  North  beware  of  divid- 
ing a town  of  fuch  confequence,  of  fuck  libera  ity 
as  this  one.  Let  them  remember  that  every  decla- 
ration in  our  favour  is  a point  gained;  and  mull 
eventually  lead  to  matters  of  higher  confequence.— 
That  generous  fentiments  unanimoufly  declared  by 
fuch  a body,  will  do  more  to  banilh  prejudice 
on  both  fides,  than  the  moll  forcible  refolurion  carried 
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againft  a refpedable  minority.  That  the  repeal 
of  a great  part  of  the  penal  code  was  the  offspring 
of  the  divine  fpirit  of  toleration  exemplified  at  the 
volunteer  affembly  in  Dungannon,  in  1782;  that 
had  more  been  then  attempted,  lefs  perhaps  had 
been  obtained  ; that  we  have  lince  that  period  ex- 
perienced the  decay  of  more  religious  prejudice  than 
any  equal  portion  of  the  hillory  of  man  can  find  a 
parallel  to. — That  there  is  a natural  progrefs  in 
human  affairs,  a flight  attention  muff  convince 
every  man  ; and  that,  as  one  favourable  ffep  is  the 
parent  of  another,  in  gradual  meafures  we  have  the 
bell:  chance  for  fuccefs.” 

Having  now  gone  thro’  mod  of  the  arguments 
which  we  at  prefent  can  recoiled,  with  forae  trifling 
additions,  for  the  purpofe  of  connedion,  we  fhall 
conclude  by  mentioning  the  iffue  of  the  day’s  pro- 
ceedings— and  reminding  our  readers,  inhabitants 
bf  Belfaft,  of  the  faiutary  advice  which  fell  withfo 
much  propriety  from  a divine  of  the  ProteftarVc 
Diffenting  Church  (Dr.  Bruce):  that  we  were 
met  on  a glorious  principle,  the  relief  of  our  Catholic 
brethren  ; that  every  allowance  fhould  be  made  for 
the  unavoidable  fhades  of  difference,  which  in  a 
queftion  of  fuch  magnitude  muft  occur  between  the 
moft  enlightened  minds  ; — that  being  all  of  one 
opinion  regarding  the  general  fubjed,  it  was  our 
duty  to  preferve  the  moft  perfed  harmony,  let  the 
iffue  of  the  day’s  bufinefs  be  what  it  may;  and  that 
any  afperity  which  the  ardour  of  debate  may  poffibly 
induce,  fhould  be  forgotten  with  the  moment. 

The  queftion  for  expunging  was  then  put,  and 
carried  by  a very  confiderable  majority. 

The  petition,  as  amended,  and  forwarded  to  Mr* 
O’Neill  for  prefentation,  is  annexed. ' 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Joy,  that  the  refolution 
which  fucceeds  the  petition  fhould  pafs,  refpeding 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  P.oman  Catholic  perfua- 
ffon  coming  forward  with  a declaration  of  their 
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religious  -fentiments,  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
ciDtl  and  political  liberty  ; and  it  was  fully  explained 
that  the  expc&ation  was  that  their  clergy  and  laity 
fhould  do  it  as  feparate  bodies — which  refolution 
having  met  with  an  unanimous  concurrence,  the  af- 
iembiy  adjourned. 


BELFAST,  28tH  JANUARY,  I79Z. 

AT  a very  numerous  and  refpettable  meeting  of 
the  Town  of  Beifaft,  convened  by  public  advertife- 
ment,  figned  by  53  inhabitants,  held  in  the  tovvn- 
houfe,  and  from  thence  adjourned,  for  want  of 
room,  to  the  New  Meeting-Houfe  : 

THE  REV.  SINCLARE  KELBURN 

IN  THE  CHAIR  * 

A motion  was  made  and  feconded,  that  a com- 
mittee be  now  appointed  to  prepare  a Petition  to 
Parliament,  and  that  the  Prayer  of  laid  Petition  be 
as  follows  : 

That  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  have  long  been,  • 
and  ftill  are,  in  a degraded  .fituation,  from  nume- 
rous reftridtive  and  penal  fratutes  hanging  over 
them  ; and  confcious  as  we  are,  that  the  profpe- 
rity,  happinefs,  and  improvement  of  this  coun- 
try, mult  eventually  depend  on  an  union  of  inte- 
reifs  among  all  religious  denominations  of  the  in- 
habitants— We  therefore  pray  the  legiflature  may 
be  pleafed  to  repeal,  (from  time  to  time,  and  as 
fpeedily  as  the  circumftances  of  the  country,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  kingdom  will  permit) 
ail  penal  and  reftrr&ive  ilatutes  at  prefent  in  exig- 
ence againlt  the  Reman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ; that 
they  may  be  thus  rehored  to  the  rank  and  confe- 
quence  of  citizens.  • 

A motion  was  made  and  feconded,  that  faid  Pe- 
tition be  amended,  by  expunging  the  following 
words — “ from  time  to  time,  and  as  fpeedily  as  the 
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circum  fiances  of  the  country,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  kingdom  will  permit” — which  motion,  after  a 
long  debate,  palled  in  the  affirmative,  by  a very 
large  majority. 

A motion  was  made  and  feconded,  that  the  faid 
petition,  as  now  amended,  do  Hand  the  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Belfaft  to  parliament,  which  palfed 
in  the  affirmative,  without  a divifion. 

A motion  was  made  and  feconded,  that  the  fol- 
lowing be  the  preamble  to  faid  petition  : 

To  the  Right  Hon.  and  Honourable  the  Rights, 
Citizens,  and  BurgefTes,  in  Parliament  aflembled  ; 
The  humble  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town 
of  Belfaft,  by  public  advertifement  convened  in 
the  Town-Houle — 

Which  palled  unanimoufly. 

A motion  was  made  and  feconded,  that  the  faid 
petition  be  copied  fair — figned  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  enclofed  in  a letter  from  our  chairman  to  the 
Right  Hon.  John  O’Neill,  requefting  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  town,  to  prefent  the  fame  to  parliament, 
which  palled  unanimoufly. 

A motion  was  made  and  feconded,  that  we  think 
it  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  intereft,  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  follow 
the  recent  example  of  fifteen  hundred  Catholics  of 
England,  hy  making  a folemn  declaration  of  their 
religious  principles,  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
civil  and  political  liberty — which  pafted  unanimoufly. 

Resolved  unanimoufly.  That  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  be  publifhed  twice  in  the  Dublin  Evening 
Poll,  and  in  each  of  the  Belfaft  News-papers. 

SINCLARE  KELBURN. 
The  Chairman  having  left  the  chair,  and  James 
Fergufon,  Efq.  having  been  called  to  it — 

Resolved  unanimoufly.  That  the  warmeft  thanks 
of  this  meeting  are  due  to  our  chairman,  for  his  very 
impartial  and  proper  condudl  in  the  chair. 

JAMES  FERGUSON. 

F 
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EELFAST,  JANUARY  19,  179-2. 

AT  a numerous  and  refpedtable  meeting  of  the 
Catholics  of  Belfad  and  its  didrift  : 

THE  REV.  HUGH  O’DONNELL,  P.  P. 

IN  THE  CHAIR: 

The  following  Refolutions  were  unanimoufly 
agreed  to  : 

Resolved,  That  the  hitherto  peaceable  demea- 
nour of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  muft  give  the 
legiflature  the  mod  unequivocal  proof  of  their  loy- 
alty to  his  Majedy,  obedience  to  laws,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  conftitution  of  the  realm. 

Resolved,  That  the  general  committee  of  the 
Catholics  of  Dublin,  deputed  as  they  are  by  the 
general  voice  of  our  body  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  only  organ  through 
which  our  opinions  can  be  declared,  and  through 
Which  cur  fentiments  can  or  ought  to  be  made 
known  ; and  we  folicit  that  committee  of  friends 
and  patriots  in  the  caufe  of  our  emancipation,  to 
accept  our  fincere  and  warmed  thanks,  for  their 
uniform  zeal  in  fupporting  our  caufe,  by  humble 
applications  to  the  legiflature  in  our  behalf. 

Resolved,  That  we  deted  and  hold  in  abhor- 
rence any  individual,  however  exalted  his  rank  or 
fituaiion,  who  deps  forward  with  infidious  zeal  and 
untrue  fabrications,  to  reprefent  us  as  a divided 
People,  indifferent  to  that  degree  of  emanci- 
pation which  the  general  committee  are  condituti- 
onally,  and  we  trud  not  ineffectually,  foliciting 
from  government  ; and  well  knowing  that  our  fe£t 
entertain  no  principles  hodile  to  the  conditution,  we 
hold  in  abhorrence  the  fentiments  fet  forth  in  a 
late  addrefs,  “ that  any  circumjlances , or  fituation 
of  the  empire,  ftiould  render  the  repeal  of  all  pe- 
nal datutes  dangerous  or  impolitic. ” 

Resolved,  That  as  fome  doubts  may  dill  exid, 
from  malignant  infinuations  having  gone  forth,  that 
our  worthy  Proteftant  Brethren  of  Uider,  (who  have 
lately  fo  didinguilhed  themfelves,  by  foiming  the 
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Societies  of  United  Irilhmen,  by  their  proceedings 
at  the  late  town  meeting#*]  and  by  other  public  ads 
in  our  favour)  are  not  fincere  in  their  exprefiions, 
as  let  forth  in  their  liberal  declarations,  we  chear- 
fully  Itand  forward  to  alTert,  that  fuch  infmuations 
are  groundlefs  and  void  of  truth  ; and  that  we  with 
great  pleafure  contemplate  that  true  fpirit  of  chrif- 
tianity  which  produces  the  harmony,  brotherly  love, 
and  affedion  fubftfting  among  us. 

Resolved,  That  our  warmeil  thanks  be  given  to 
Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  Mr.  Richard  Crofs,  and  Mr. 
James  R.  Kelly,  our  three  worthy  reprefen tatives  in 
the  general  committee. 

Resolved,  That  thefe  our  unanimous  refolutions 
be  publifhed  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Poll,  in  the 
Bella#  News  Letter,  and  the  Northern  Star. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  meeting, 

HU.  O’DONNELL,  Chairman. 


AT  a meeting  of  the  Third  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  of  Belfaft,  on  the  23d  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1792  : 

Resolved  unanimoufly,  that  we  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  engagement  of  our  plighted  faith  to 
our  country  and  to  each  other,  to  be  fubfcribed  by 
every  member  on  his  admilTion,  viz.  We  pledge 

* This  alludes  to  a meeting  of  Freeholders  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Antrim,  refident  at  Belfaft,  refpeding  a Knight 
of  the  Shire  in  .the  room  of  Lord  Langford,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1792,  one  of  which  Refolutions  ran  thus  : 

“That  we  confider  the  proceedings  of  the  freeholders  at 
the  late  county  meeting,  held  at  Ballymena,  deferving  our 
liigheft  approbation,  in  having  eftabliilied  a proper  teft,  to 
be  taken  by  every  Candidate  for  the  reprefentation  of  the 
county — a te#,  in  which  an  adequate  reprefentation  of  the 
Jrijh  Nation  in  the  Commons'  Houfe,  forms  the  principal  fea- 
ture— a reprefentation,  which  when  introduced  and  efla- 
blifhed  on  liberal  principles , including  every  religious  defcrip- 
tion  of  Irifhmen,  muft  procure  all  thole  beneficial  meafurc^ 
Xp  properly  pointed  out  in  faid  te  ft.” 
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ourfelves  to  our  Country,  and  mutually  to  each 
other,  that  we  vJ ill  fteadily  fupport,  and  endeavour, 
by  all  due  means,  to  carry  into  effcCt  the  following 
Refolutions  : 

ift,  Resolved,  te  That  the  weight  of  Englifti 
influence  in  the  government  of  this  country,  is 
“ fo  great  as  to  require  a cordial  union  among  all 
**  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  maintain  that  balance 
“ which  is  eflential  to  the  prefervation  of  our  liber- 
“ ties,  and  the  extenfion  of  our  commerce. 

2d,  Resolved,  “ That  the  foie  conflitutional 
“ mode  by  which  this  influence  can  be  oppofed,  is 
“ by  a compleat  and  radical  reform  of  the  repre- 
<f  fentation  of  the  people  in  Parliament. 

3d,  “ That  no  reform  is  practicable,  efficacious, 
“ and  juft,  which  fliall  not  include  Irishmen  of 
“ every  religious  perfuafion.” 

Signed  by  order, 

ALEX.  WATT,  Sec. 


BELFAST,  3OTH  JANUARY,  I792. 

LEST  any  mifapprehenfions  fhould  arife  refpeCt- 
ing  the  difference  of  opinion  which  took  place  at  the 
late  meeting  of  Proteftant  and  Roman  Catholic  in- 
habitants of  this  town,  held  on  Saturday  laft  : We 
the  underfigned,  who  diflent,  in  a certain  degree, 
from  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  think  it  proper  to 
declare,  that  the  only  point  of  difference  was — whe- 
ther the  entire  enfranchifement  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  including  suffrage  at  elec- 
tions, fliould  be  immediate  ; or progrejfi'ue — “ from 
time  to  time,  and  as  fpeedily  as  the  circumftances 
of  the  country,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole 
kingdom  will  permit. ” 

LThe  words  marked  with  inverted  commas  were 
thofe  which  were  expunged  from  the  prayer  of 
;he  petition.] 
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Wtn  Briftow,  Sovn.  Alex.  Bailie 
of  Belfaft  Robert  Kingfmill 

A.  H.  Haliday,M.D. Charles  Brett 
Wm.  Bruce,  D.  D.  Thomas  Banks 
R.  Meade,  (Revd.)  George  Bambcr 
P.  Vance,  (Revd.)  James  Black 
John  Ewing  Arthur  Buntin 

John  Holmes  ' Jn.  Holmes,  junr. 
Wad.  runningham  Alex.  Gordon 
Thos.  Hvde  R.  Me.  Cluney 


Barth.  Fuller 
Henry  Joy 
John  Alhmore 
Cun.  Greg 
Narciffus  Batt 
John  H.  Houfton 
Jas.  Briftow  (Knt.) 
Sam.  H.  Batt 
Hill  Wallace 
Robert  Holmes 
John  Brown 
David  Dunn 
James  Holmes 
Robert  Davis 
Stewart  Banks 
Robt.  Aplley,  M. 
John  Clarke 
Thos.  Greg 
Wm.  Seed 
Sam.  Brown 
Wm.  Burgefs 
Wm.  Burden 
Yal.  Jones 
John  Alexander 
John  Cranfton 
George  Black 
Alex  Orr 
John  Bcown 
Wm.  Stevenfon 
Wm.  Irvin 
John  Campbell 
Charles  Ranken 
J.  Mattear,  M. 
George  Joy 
James  Frrgufon 
John  Hamilton 
Robert  Gordon 
James  Clcland 


John  Milford 
John  P.obinfon 
David  Thoburn 
John  Urovra 
John  Fergufon 
Samuel  Law 
Chas.  Mackenzie 
Thomas  Cavan 
Andrew  Macnevin 
Jas.  Montgomery 
Samuel  Fergufon 
John  M'Cammou 
James  Martin 
Alex.  Moreland 
James  Wier 
Hugh  Graham 
Robert  Hilditch 
Chrift.  Hudfon 
Adams  M‘Mafler 
Simon  WCreary 
Robert  Hodgfon 
Francis  Joy 
John  Thoburn 
Jof.  Thoburn,  fenr. 
Marcus  Ward 
Jofcph  Smith 
Wm*  Stewart 
Samuel  Smith 
George  Beck 
Harris  Beck 
Jofcph  Beck 
John  Reid 
Richard  Murdoch 
James  Moore 
Thos.  McCracken 
Arch.  Stewart 
Wm.  Walker 
Robert  Elliot 


James  Williamfon 
James  Mullin 
George  Robinfon 
Wm.  Irwin 
James  M'Adam 
James  Steele 
Robt.  Montgomery 
Adam  Brown 
James  Ruffell 
Henry  Bleaklcy 
Wm.  Donaldfou 
Robt.  M‘ Milieu 
John  M‘Curdy 
Andrew  M Clone 
David  M‘Adara 
James  Park 
John  Lafcelles 
Wm.  Lafcelles 
John  Sanders 
Stephen  Strickland 
Jofeph  Germain 
Thomas  Anfley 
John  M‘Nair 
John  Germain 
Thomas  Gray 
John  Moor 
John  Frafer 
Francis  Warrick 
Henry  Milholland 
James  Sloan 
Robt.  Singleton 
Thomas  Allen 
Wm.  Allen 
James  Ainfworth 
Samuel  Smith 
Fvobt.  M‘Dowcll 
Henry  Ingram 
Michael  Smyth 
Sami.  M'Cutchin 
Wm.  Greer 
Alex.  Brown 
Clotw.  M'Quiq, 
Win  Fletcher 
Nat.  Main 
Alex.  M'Neilly 
John  Boyd 
Win  Campbell 
MTm.  Taylor 


R Gordon,  jun. 
Richard  Bamber 
David  Tomb 
John  Galt  Smith 
John  Mathers 
Robt.  Bradfhaw 
Hugh  Wilfon 
John  Macartney 
John  Henderfon 
Abel  Hadfkis 
John  Gregg 
Jas  T.  Kennedy 
Geo.  Black,  jnnr. 
Sam.  Hyde 
John  Smylie 
Robt.  Stevenfon 
Sam.  Rebinfon 
Wm.  Thomfon 
John  Getty 
Robert  Wallace 
Pat  Me,  Mailer 
Gilbert  VVeblUr 
Thos.  Andrews 
Wm.  Seed,  M.  D. 
Edward  Patterfon 
(Revd.) 

Ezek.  D.  Boyd 
Ezek  D.  Boyd,  jun 
J.  Hamilton,  Rev. 
Francis  Turnly 
Jofeph  Stevenfon 
Val.  Joyce 
Wm.  England 
Wm.  Gow 
James  Crombee 
Sami.  Brown 
Thomas  Graham 
Hugh  Kyle 
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Ferd.  Fitzlimonds 
James  Graham 
Stewart  Lowry 
James  Frazer 
Jof.  Mollineaux 
James  Milliken 
Robert  Brown 
Robert  Getty 
George  Herdman 
Wm.  M'Cune 
James  White 
David  Gilliland 
Richard  Lunn 
Thomas  Herdman 
Robert  Byars 
Robert  Trimble 
James  Law 
David  Mitchell 
Wm.  Anaerfon 
John  M‘Kee 
Samuel  M‘Cle!land 
Jofeph  Thoburn 
Robt.  Henderfon 
Alex.  Moody 
David  Bradford 
John  Tnrnley 
Edward  Hunt 
G.  B.  Madden 
Thos.  Lyle 
John  Stevenfon 
Nicholas  Mercer 
Richard  Barnet 
Hugh  Jelly 
James  Johnfton 
John  Lynch 
Wm.  M‘Cormick 
Wm.  Goyer 
N.  Alexander 


David  Irvin 
James  M‘ Mailer 
Conway  CarletoQ 
John  Baker 
George  Rippet 
James  Baker 
Arch  M‘Clure 
Thos.  Herdman 
Robert  Bailie 
Wm.  Scott 
Walter  M‘Maw 
Wm.  Martin 
John  Beatty 
Sami.  Hodgfon 
James  Mulligan 
Charles  Henry 
David  Mollyueaux 
John  Gilmore 
James  SufFeren 
James  Johnfton 
Samuel  Mitchell 
Wm.  Sayers 
Thomas  Fulton 
Stewait  B.  Craig 
John  Sutton 
John  H.  Corbett 
John  Elliott 
James  Hunter 
Jos.  Stevenfon,  junr. 
John  Rofs. 

Alex.  Me.  Ilrath 
John  Me.  Millan 
Lewis  H.  Macklin, 
(Revd.) 

Wm.  Atkinfon 
Michael  Campbell 
Orr  Reid 
Robert  Scott 


I 
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BELFAST  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SOCIETY. 

AT  a meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Belfaft  and  its  vicinity,  held  at 
Mr.  Hugh  Dowell’s,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1792, 

Mr.  Jame-s  Mooney,  in  the  Chair: 

The  declaration  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  being  read  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, the  following  refoiutions  were  agreed  to — 

Resolved  unanimoully.  That  the  declaration  is 
ftriclly  conformable  with  our  principles  as  cnriftians 
and  Catholics,  agreeable  to  the  tenets  of  the  faith 
we  have  maintained,  and  that  we  will  ever  adhere 
to  them. 

Resolved  unanimoully,  That  we  folemnly  de- 
clare we  have  never  harboured  opinions  inimical  to 
the  civil,  religious,  or  political  liberty  of  mankind  ; 
particularly  of  our  fellow-fubjects  of  a diffeient 
perfuafion. 

Resolved  unanimoully.  That  fo  far  from  enter- 
taining the  moft  diftant  thought  of  difturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  by  unfettling  the  land- 
ed property  thereof,  our  highelt  ambition  is  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  conftitution  of  our  country  ; and  we 
do  moft  heartily  concur  in  a folemn  declaration,  that 
we  never  will  join  in  any  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Proteftant  government  of  Ireland. 

Resolved  unanimoully.  That  the  thanks  of  this 
meeting  be  prefented  to  the  General  Catholic  Com- 
mittee, for  their  fteady,  manly,  and  conftitutional 
proceedings  in  their  late  application  to  the  legillature  ; 
and  we  entreat  they  may  perfevere  until  the  efforts 
be  crowned  with  fuccefs. 

Resolved  unanimoully.  That  the  lincereft  and 
moft  grateful  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the 
virtuous  and  enlightened  members  of  the  legillature, 
who  fupported  with  their  unrivalled  abilities,  the 
petition  of  three  millions  of  his  Majefty’s  faithful 
fubje&s,  in  order  to  reftore  them  to  their  long  loft 
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Wghts ; and  to  obtain  for  them  a participation  in 
the  fcale  of  government,  with  the  minority  of  their 
fellow  fubjedts. 

Resolved  unanimoufiy,  That  the  warmeft  thanks 
of  this  meeting  be  given  to  William  Todd  Jones, 
and  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Efqrs.  for  their  labori- 
ous and  unwearied  exertions,  to  refcue  the  charac- 
ter of  the  unhappy  Catholics  from  the  afperfions  of 
malevolent  and  bigoted  Partizans  ; and  for  their 
uniform  tenor  of  conduft  to  reftore  the  injured 
Catholic  to  the  fiate  that  God  and  nature  defigned 
him  for. 

Resolved  unanimoufiy,  That  *x  while  memory 
holds  her  feat,”  we  fnail  never  forget  the  glorious 
and  philanthropic  effort  our  fellow  citizens  made 
on  the  28th  of  January  laft,  in  being  the  firfl  Pro- 
teftant  body  in  the  kingdom,  who  evinced  that  they 
felt  for  the  fufferings  of  their  Catholic  brethren, 
by  prefenting  a petition  in  their  behalf  to  the  legifla- 
tnre  ; and  they  are  hereby  requefted  to  accept  of  the 
warm  effufions  of  hearts  overflowing  with  gratitude 
for  the  fame. 

Resolved  unanimoufiy.  That  our  chairman 
rranfmit  a copy  of  the  above  refolutions  to  Edward 
Byrne,  Efq.  chairman  of  the  Catholic  Committee, 
Wm.  T.  Jones,  Efq.  and  Theob.  W olfe  Tone,  Efq. 

Resolved  unanimoufiy.  That  ihe  above  refoiu- 
tions  be  publifhed  twice  in  the  Belfaft  newfpapers, 
and  National  Journal. 

Resolved  unanimoufiy,  That  5000  copies  of 
the  declaration  of  the  General  Catholic  Committee 
of  Ireland,  with  thefe  our  refolutions,  be  printed  in. 
hand  bills. 

JAMES  MOONEY. 

Mr.  Mooney  having  left  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Heyland  having  taken  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  Mr.  Mooney,  for  his  praife  worthy  conduct 

in  the  chair.- 


CHARLES  HEYLAND. 
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The  following  is  a copy  of  the  letter  from  Edward 
Byrne,  Efq.  Chairman  of  the  General  Commit* 
tee  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  the 
Revd.  S.  Kelburn,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Beifaft,  held  28th  January, 

1792- 


SiRj 

IN  compliance  with  the  inftru&ions  of  the  General 
Committee  of  Roman  Catholics,  I inclofe  you  a 
copy  of  the  refolutions  which  paffed  at  our  meeting 
on  this  day. 

I am  direfted  to  allure  you,  that  we  feel  a deep 
fenfe  of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  you,  and  your 
worthy  fellow-citizens  of  Belfait,  for  the  marks  of 
kindnefs  which  we  have,  on  former  occafions,  re* 
ceived  from  you,  and  particularly  for  the  petition 
which  you  have  lately  determined  to  prefent  to  par- 
liament in  our  behalf* 

YV  e hope  this  petition  will  have  its  due  weight  with 
the  legiflature  ; at  all  events,  it  will  remain  a lall- 
ing  monument  of  your  liberality  and  patriotifm. — 
Indeed  we  are  convinced  that  you  long  regretted, 
tho’  you  did  not  feel  in  your  own  perfons,  the 
weight  of  the  abfurd  prejudices  which  difturbed, 
and  ftill  continue  to  difturb,  the  harmony  of  focial 
life,  and  to  divide  the  people  of  Ireland  intodiftinft, 
and  almolt  hoftile,  communities. — We  now,  how- 
ever, look  with  confidence  for  a melioration  of  na- 
tional manners  ; and  we  hope  your  example  will 
induce  others  to  lay  afide  their  animofities  againft 
us,  and  to  accept  the  friendlhip  which  we  are  ambi- 
tious to  cultivate  with  our  countrymen  cf  every  re- 
ligious denomination. 

Notwithstanding  the  calumnies  which  are 
daily  propagated  toour  difad  vantage,  and  theinfidious 
arts  which  bad  men  employ  to  keep  one  part  of 
Ireland  in  a Hate  of  fullen  feparation  from  the  other, 
we  venture  to  prognosticate  the  approach  of  that 
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aufpicious  day,  when  the  people  of  this  country,- 
moulded  into  one  common  mafs  by  the  comprefling 
hand  of  the  fame  protecting  fyftem,  Shall  ceale  to 
have  any  other  object  in  view — than  the  public  good 
and  public  happinefs. 

Among  the  various  defcriptions  of  men  whom 
Providence  has  placed  in  the  lame  country,  there  are 
features  of  moral  distinction,  as  well  as  of  moral  re- 
femblance,  and  yet  the  bulinefs  of  fociety  is  carried 
on  under  all  the  known  varieties  of  temper,  opinion, 
and  ability  : — in  the  fame  manner  we  conceive  that 
a difference  of  fentiment,  with  regard  to  religious 
doCtrines-  and  modes  of  wormip,  would  not  be 
likely  to  impair  the  llrength  and  unity  of  the  State. 
— There  is  one  point  in  which  we  all  agree — the 
civil  and  political  welfare  of  our  country  ; and  by 
this  point  do  the  Roman  Catholics  wifh  to  be  con- 
nected with  their  countrymen,  in  a common  bond  of 
fellowship  and  constitutional  right. 

\VE  feel  no  political  infufficieny  or  defeft  which 
Should  exclude  us,  in  any  refpeCt,  from  the  bofom 
of  our  country,  and  we  aie  happy  to  find  that  you 
view  Us  in  the  fame  light.  Reiting  on  this  proof  of 
your  liberality,  we  trull,  however,  that  you  wilt 
not  charge  us  with  any  degeneracy  of  Spirit,  if, 
willing  to  gratify  the  prejudices,  which  are  Still  to 
be  found  among  many  of  our  countrymen,  wc  folicit 
admifiion  into  the  constitution,  on  fuch  terms  as 
Shall  offer  as  little  violence  as  poflible,  to  the  feelings 
of  men,  who  think  that  every  change  is  an  hazar- 
dous experiment,  and  that  every  link  taken  from 
the  chain  of  oppreflion  is  likely  to  produce  anarchy 
inStead  of  order,  public  tumult  inStead  of  public 
fecurity. 

The  cbjeCt  of  our  prefent  application  is  therefore' 
a partial  admiiiion  only  to  the  rights  of  free  fubjeCts* 
but  if  ourfuccefs  Should  go  beyond  our  expectations, 
we  Shall  feel  a more  lively  fenfe  of  gratitude  to 
thole,  who  with  fuch  a Superiority  to  prejudice  have 
declared  us  worthy  of  total  emancipation. 
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If  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
country  to  our  ferious . and  manifold  grievances,  it 
is  not  to  kindle  civil  difcord,  but  to  ilrengthen  the 
bonds  of  civil  union,  and  to  give  to  our  Prcteftant 
brethren  an  opportunity  of  ennobling  their  own 
character  and  that  of  our  common  country,  by  a 
generous  triumph  over  the  jealoufies  and  antipathies 
which  have  forced  us  from  our  natural  rank  in  fo- 
ciety. 

Whatever,  may  be  our  fate,  whether  we  (hall 
be  received  into  the  Conftitution,  or  difmifled  from 
its  door  with  difdain  ; we  fhail  ever  retain  a graceful 
remembrance  of  the  patriotic  exertions  of  you  and 
your  fellow-citizens  in  our  favor,  and  we  earneftly 
folicit  a continuance  of  your  friendlhip  and  patron- 
age. You  have  fet  an  example  of  true  public 
fpirit  to  Ireland,  and  to  Europe  at  large — and  we 
flatter  ourfelv.es  that  you  could  not  have  better 
evinced  your  love  of  liberty,  than  by  the  means 
which  you  have  recommended  for  its  confervation  ; 
a communication  of  its  blefiings  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  this  country, 

1am  further  directed  by  the  General  Committee 
to  inform  you  that,  altlio’  our  oath  of  allegiance 
contains  in  fubftance  an  explanation  of  our  tenets 
and  opinions,  yet  in  deference  to  your  advice,  we 
have  it  under  confideration  to  follow  the  example  of 
feveral  Englilh  Roman  Catholics,  by  making  a fo- 
Jemn  declaration  of  our  religious  principles,  as  far 
as  they  are  connected  with  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty ; which  we  hope  will  give  fatisfaction  to  all,  who 
like  you,  are  open  to  convidtion  founded  on  truth 
and  reafon. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 
with  the  greateft  refpedl, 
your’s  fincerely, 

EDWARD  BYRNE, 


Dublin, 

4th  February,  1793. 
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AT  a meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of 
Roman  Catholics,  held  at  the  King’s  Arms,  in 
Fownes’s-ftreet,  on  Saturday  the  4th  day  of  Febru- 
ary* 1792: 

EDWARD  BYRNE,  ESQ^ 

IN  THE  CHAIR, 

The  following  Refolutions  were  unanimoufly 
agreed  to  : 

Resolved,  That  the  warmed  thanks  of  this 
General  Committee  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Belfaft,  who  with  a liberality  that  does  the  greateft 
honour  to  themfelves  and  to  their  country,  have 
agreed  to  prefent  a Petition  to  Parliament  for  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  and  reftriclive  ftatutes  under 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  pf  this  kingdom  at  pre- 
fent labour. 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting 
be  requefted  to  forward  a copy  of  the  above  Refolu- 
tions to  the  chairman  of  the  Relfaft  meeting,  ac- 
companied with  a letter,  exprefiive  of  our  gratitude 
to  him  and  his  fellow-citizens. 

EDWARD  BYRNE, 

CHAIRMAN. 


EXECUTION  OF  THE  LAW, 

EY  THE  CIVIL  POWER-. 

APRIL  14,  I792. 

ON  Thurfday  morning  lad,  a detachment  of  the 
Belfaft  Firft  Volunteer  Company,  marched  at  the 
requeft  of  the  Iheriff  of  this  county,  in  order  to  aid 
him  in  taking  pofieffion  of  a houfe  and  farm,  in  the 
townland  of  Derrymore,  and  barony  of  Upper- 
Maifereene,  which  was  forcibly  withheld.  The 
party  marched  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with 
one  of  the  company's  field  pieces,  (a  brafs  fix- 
pounder)  and  arrived  at  the  fpot  (diftant  zo  miles) 
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about  two  o’clock. — Upwards  of  an  hour  having 
been  fpent  in  fruitlefs  entreaties  and  remondrances, 
to  prevail  upon  the  deluded  people  to  give  up  the 
poffedion  peaceably,  and  every  propofal  of  repre- 
senting their  conduct  in  the  moll  favourable  point 
of  view,  to  the  proprietor  of  the  lands,  having  been 
rejected  ; at  three  o’clock  the  fheriff  ordered  the 
corps  to  fire  upon  the  houle,  which  was  occupied 
by  a confiderable  body  of  very  defperate.  banditti, 
in  fupport  of  the  poffeffors. A hot  aclion  im- 

mediately commenced,  in  which  the  occupiers  made 
every  exertion,  as  weil  by  a continued  fire  from  the 
houle,  as  by  fallies,  and  annoying  the  party  from 
the  hedges.  'I  he  affaiiants?  however,  rapidly  ad- 
vanced, and  kept  up  a weil-direCled  fire  from  the 
artillery  and  fmall  arms  : — about  four  o’clock,  the 
houfe  (tho’  very  drong)  having  been  much  fliat- 
tered,  the  occupiers,  who  had  retired  in  the  rear, 
began  to  make  their  efcape  in  different  directions  ; 
about  ten  of  the  mod  timid,  who  were  the  fird  in 
flying,  got  off  in  a boat  over  Loughncagh,  fome 
others  efcaped  by  land,  but  four  of  the  ring-leaders 
(including  two  of  the  people  who  held  the  poffedion) 
were  apprehended,  and  delivered  over  to  the  Ma~ 
gidrates  and  Conllables  of  the  didriCt,  in  order  to 
be  fent  to  the  county  gaol.  Thus  a decided  con- 
queft  has  been  obtained  by  the  corps  over  the  op- 
pofers  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  in  one  ot  the  wildell 
and  mod  lawiefs  didrifts  in  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

.It  gives  us  much  pleafure  to  announce,  that  in 
the  execution  of  this  important  bufinefs,  no  in- 
dividual was  materially  hurt. — The  detachment 
returned  to  Lifbprn  on  Thurfday  evening,  having 
marched  upwards  of  thirty-two  miles,  and  arrived 
here  yederday  morning,  without  the  flighted  injury 
or  accident  having  happened  to  any  individual. 

The  parties  who  held  the  poffeflion  forcibly, 
were  not  the  defeendants  of  the  former  occupiers, 
>vho  had  been  tenants  at  will,  but  didant  relations. 
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who  obtruded  themfelves  upon  the  premises,  and 
who  had  r,o  claim  on  the  inheritance,  either  in  lavi> 

equity,  or  benevolence. 

/I'he  fheriif  could  not,  on  this  occafion,  obtain 
aid  from  the  army,  without  a certificate  of  his  in- 
capacity to  enforce  the  law  with  the  civil  power-r- 
and fucb  a certificate,  it  was  thought,  would  not 
only  be  jiftraceful  to  the  County  of  Antrim — 
but  would  tend  to  the  extenfion  of  the  infamous 
Pn/icfi  Bill,  to  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom. 


TO  V,' AD  DEL  CUNNINGHAM,  ESQ. 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE 

BELFAST  FIRST  VOLUNTEER  COMPANY. 

SIR, 

I request  you  will  accept,  and  have  the  good** 
nefs  to  prefent,  my  warmed  thanks  to  the  ether 
members  of  the  First  Company,  for  the  very 
kind  and  honourable  fupport  I have  experienced 
from  yon  in  the  execution  of  the  law  ; — I am  alto- 
gether unable  to  fay  how  much  I feel  personally  the 
obligation,  from  the  flattering  manner  of  it,  or 
how  much  I admired  the  fleady  perfeverance  of  the 
Company  through  a march  of  forty  miles — and  a 
fervice  both  hazardous  and  fatiguing.  I know  the 
object  of  the  Company  was  to  enforce  thr 
law  ; and  rely  that  this  proof  of  their  zeal  and  re- 
folution,  by  making  it  evident  that  refinance  mufl:  be 
ineffectual,  will  in  future  prevent  it  ; and  I am  per- 
suaded that  on  this  occasion,  you  have  rendered  3. 
ii'&i h and  highly  eflential  fervice  tp  your  country. 

I remain.  Sir,  your  obliged,  “ 

and  molt  obedient  humble  fervant, 
ALEX.  M‘NELLL, 

ynder-fherifF  of  the  County  Antrini. 


COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM. 


AT  a General  Quarter  Seffions  of  the  Peaife, 
held  at  Antrim*  in  and  for  the  county  of  Antrim, 
the  19th  of  Aprri*  1792*  the  Juftices  then  and 
there  aflemblcdj  did  unanimoufly  refolve  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Bench  be  returned  to  Waddel  Cun- 
ningham, Efq.  and  the  Firft  Belfafl  Volunteer 
Company,  under  his  command,  for  their  manly  and 
fpirited  exertions  in  the  fupport  of  the  laws,  hav- 
ing marched  twenty  miles  with  artillery  and  fnall 
arms,  to  alHib  the  Sheriff  of  faid  county  in  executing 
a writ  of  Habere  on  the  lands  of  Derrymcre,  in  the 
upper  half  barony  of  Maffereene,  in  the  poffeffion 
of  Patrick  Corr  and  others,  who  with  an  armed 
force,  not  only  oppofed  the  faid  Sheriff  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  office*  but  on  the  approach  of  the  vo^ 
lunteers,  commenced  a heavy  and  coo  flan  t hre 
from  behind  hedges,  and  alfo  from  a dwelling- 
houl'e  on  faid  lands,  which  1 aft  they  defended  after 
a confiderable  part  was  battered  down  and  ’till 
finally  carried  by  affault. 

Resolved  unanimoufly.  That  the  thanks  of 
the  Bench  be  returned  to  Mr.  Alexander  M*NeiJj, 
Under  Sheriff  of  faid  county  for  his  ipiritcd  ami 
proper  conduct  on  the  above  occasion. 

By  Order  of  the  Court, 

SAMUEL  HERON, 
A&ing  Clerk  of  the  Peace* 


POLISH  REVOLUTION. 

On  the  3d  May,  1792,  being  the  anniverfary  cf 
the  Revolution  of  Poland,  a numerous  and  very  re- 
fpe&able  company  of  gentlemen,  dined  together 
the  Donegai-Arms  Inn,  in  this  town,  in  order  to 
commemorate  that  happy  event. — Waddell  Cunning- 
ham, Eiq.  was  appointed  chairman,  and  among:! 
Others,  the  following  tgastj  were  given  ; 
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The  Revolution  in  Poland,  and  its  Patriot  Ring. 

-The  Revolution  of  France. —The  Rights  of  Man, 
and  Mr.  Paine. — The  Sovereignty  of  the  People. — 
The  King  of  Ireland. — The  Prince  of  Wales. — May 
Philosophy  enlighten  all  Nations,  and  form  the 
whole  into  one  vaft  family.' •“-The  conftituting  and 
Legillative  Aflembiies  of  France. — T he  American 
Congrefs,  and  the  illullrious  Walhington. — Lord 
Chariemont  and  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland. — 15th 
February,  <782. — The  Society  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade. —The  Revolution  Society  of 
London.— The  Conquerors  of  the  French  Baitile. — 
The  Memory  of  all  good  citizens  who  have  fallen 
in  the  caufe  of  Liberty. — The  Liberty  of  the  Prefs. 
— Mr,  Fox,  and  fuccefs  to  his  Bill,  for  rendering 
Truth  no  longer  a libel. — Mr.  Grattan,  and  the 
minority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland. — 
An  equal  Reprefentation  of  the  People  of  Ireland, 
in  Parliament.  — James  Napper  1 andy,  and  a fpeedy 
check  to  unconftitutional  and  undefined  privileges. 
— May  the  People  of  Ireland  be  united,  and  all 
enjoy  equal  Liberty. — Magna  Charta,  and  the  Ba- 
rons of  Runeymede. — An  hearty  drubbing  to  the 
King  of  Hungary,  and  all  the  enemies  o!  France. 
May  we  be  ipeedily  called  upon  to  celebrate  the 
emancipation  of  all  the  enflaved.  nations  of  the 
world. 


May  18,  1792. 

THE  Bclfaft  Second  Society  of  United  Irilhmen, 
at  a meeting  on  Tuelday  evening,  unanimoufly,  re- 
folved  on  contributing  their  ihare  of  money  to  affilf 
the  people  of  France  in  the  prefent  war,  undertaken 
in  lupport  of  the  new  conftitution  of  that  country — 
and  that  they  will  continue  lb  to  do  while  the  pre- 
fent war,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
may  la  It. 
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AT  a general  meeting  of  the  Northern  Whig 
Club,  held  on  the  15th  June,  1792,  (Anniverfary 
of  Magna  Crnrta)  : 

EDWARD  JONES  AGNEW,  ES(^ 

IN  THE  CHAIR, 

The  following  Refolutions  were  unanimoufly 
agreed  to  : 

That  we  Have  obferved  with  pleafure,  the  in- 
troduction and  fuccefs  of  a bill  in  the  Houfe  cf 
Commons  of  Great-Britain,  declaratory  of  the 
power  of  Juries  in  matters  of  Libel. 

That  it  is  our  ardent  wifli  chat  a bill  for  the  fame 
purpofe  may  be  carried  through  the  two  Koufes  of 
Legillature  in  Ireland,  and  become  the  law  of  this 
land. 

That  we  highly  admire  Mr.  Fox , that  Heady 
friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  the  original 
mover  in  the  BritilTi  Houfe  of  Commons  of  a bill 
fo  long  wanted,  to  fettle  the  intent  of  the  law,  by 
making  its  fpirit  and  practice  agree; — as  well  as 
Earl  Camden , for  the  ability  and  conliftency  with 
which  he  fupported  it  in  its  progrefs  thro’  the  Houfe 
of  Lord*. 

Admiring  as  we  do  the  principles  and  ftruc- 
ture  of  our  Conltitution,  we  think  it  incumbent  on 
us  to  exprefs  our  ardent  wifh,  that  it  may  foon  be 
rendered  as  perfect  de  facloy  as  it  is  de  jure  y or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  people  may  fpeedily  come  to 
be  fairly  and  equally  reprelented  in  the  Legillature 
of  boch  Kingdoms. 

EDWARD  JONES  AGNEW, 
chairman. 


NATIONAL  MUSIC  OF  IRELAND. 

A RESPECTABLE  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bel- 
fad  having  publillied  a plan  for  reviving  the  antient 
mufic  of  this  country,  and  the  project  having  met  with 
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fuch  fupport  and  approbation  as  muft  infure  fiic- 
cefs  to  the  undertaking.  Performers  on  the 
Irish  Harp  are  requefted  to  aflemble  in  this  town 
on  the  ioth  day  of  July  next,  when  a confiderable 
fum  will  be  distributed  in  premiums,  in  proportion 
to  their  refpedtive  merits. 

It  being  the  intention  of  the  committee  that  every 
performer  lhall  receive  fome  premium,  it  is  hoped 
that  no  Harper  will  decline  attending  on  account  of 
his  having  been  unfuccefsful  on  any  former  occafion. 

ROEERT  BRADSHAW, 

Belfaft,  Secretary  and  Treafurer. 

26th  April,  1792. 


NATIONAL  MUSIC  OF  IRELAND. 

July  13,  1792. 

THE  number  of  Harpers  that  were  prefent  in  oar 
Exchange  Rooms  on  Wednesday  laft,  and  who  are 
to  continue  to  aflemble  in  the  fame  place  for  three 
days  longer,  were  ten — a fufficient  proof  of  the  de- 
clining State  of  that  Ample  butexpreflive  inftrument, 
and  of  the  propriety  of  holding  out  every  lure  to 
prevent  the  original  mufic  of  this  country  from  be- 
ing loft.  As  a principal  motive  in  this  undertaking 
was  to  revive  fome  of  the  moft  ancient  airs,  now 
nearly  obfolete,  their  dates  and  authors  perhaps  for 
centuries  unknown,  pains  will  be  taken  to  reduce 
to  notes  fuch  of  thofe  that  have  been  played  on 
this  occafion,  as  may  lead  to  a general  publi- 
cation of  the  beft  fets  of  our  tunes.  No  one  that 
remembers  the  exquifite  finger  of  Dominic, 
will  hefitate  to  confefs  the  capability  of  the  Harp 
of  Ireland,  and  how  worthy  it  is  of  prefervation. 
By  fuch  means  alone  can  our  national  airs  be  faved 
from  oblivion.  Wales  and  Ireland  have  a national 
mufic,  while  England  has  none  ; if  fhe  had,  it  would 
not,  like  that  of  the  two  firft  countries,  be  only  in 
the  hands  of  a few  itinerant  minftrels. 
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The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  Harpers 
played : 

Dennis  Dempsey,  (blind)  from  the  county  o^ 
Derry,  aged  86. 

(Arthur  O’Neill,  (blind)  from  the  county  of 
Tyrpne,  aged  55. 

Charges  Fanning,  from  the  county  of  Cavan, 
aged  56. 

Paniel  Black,  (blind)  from  the  county  of 
Derry,  aged  75. 

Charles  Byrne,  from  the  county  of  Leitrim, 
aged  80. 

Hugh  Higgins,  (blind)  from  the  county  of  Mayo, 
aged  55. 

Patrick  Quin,  (blind)  from  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh, aged  70. 

William  Carr,  from  the  county  of  Armagh, 
aged  15. 

Rose  Mooney,  (blind)  front  the  county  of 
Meath. 

James  Duncan,  from  the  county  of  Down, 
aged  45. 

The  Irifli  Harpers  were  fucceeded  by  a Weljh 
one,  whofe  execution  was  very  great.  The  contrail 
between  the  plaintive  tones  of  the  Irifh  inllrument, 
and  the  bold  martial  ones  of  the  Wellh,  had  a 
pleafing  effett  ; and  marked  a difference  of  charac- 
ter between  the  $\vo  nations. 
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I4TH  JULY — 1792. 


BELFAST  REVIEW— AND  CELEBRATION 

OF  THE 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


ON  Friday  evening,  the  feveral  country  corp$ 
inarched  into  town,  and  were  billeted  on  the  inha- 
bitants ; who  were  happy  in  renewing  expreffions  of 
aiFedtion  for  their  neighbours  and  friends  in  the 
fourteenth  year  fince  the  commencement  of  reviews, 
and  in  the  fixteenth  of  the  volunteer  sera.  Aflem- 
blies  of  fmaller  bodies  than  formerly,  having  been 
deemed  beft  calculated  to  preferve  at  prefent  the 
military  fpirit  among  the  citizen-foldiery  of  Ireland, 
another  review  is  to  be  held  on  Broughfhane  Moor 
on  the  firfl  of  Auguft.  1 he  number  of  corps  which 
would  otherwife  have  attended  at  Belfaft  having  been 
thus  confiderably  reduced,  it  was  not  thought  pio- 
per  to  call  on  the  venerable  General  of  the  volunteer 
army  of  Ulfter,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  to  attend 
on  this ; occafion  ; but  the  Revewing  General, 
who  adted  in  his  room,  was  requeued  by  the  com- 
mittee to  make  a regular  return  to  his  Lnrdihip  of 
their  numbers,  hate  of  difcipline,  &c.  The  gen- 
tleman appointed  in  his  place  was  Colonel  Shar- 
man,  of  Moira  Caftle,  who  prefided  with  fuch 
dignity  laft  year  in  the  civil  afiembly  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Beifaft  and  its  neighbouihood,  a:  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  French  Revolution.  An  unexpedled 
illnefs  having  prevented  that  juftly  admired  charac- 
ter from  filling  an  office  for  which  he  was  fo  emi- 
nently qualified.  Major  Crawford,  of  Craw- 
ford’s-burn,  was  unanimoufly  nominated  to  adl  as 
Reviewing  General ; in  teflimony  of  the  refpedl  due 
to  decided  virtue  in  public  and  private  life. 
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On  Saturday  morning  a brigade  was  formed  in 
Jiigh  ftreet,  extending  from  the  Bank  to  the  Quay  ; 
and  the  whole  were  marched  off  to  the  old  review- 
ground  in  the  Falls , at  about  eleven  o’clock,  by 
the  Exercifing  Officer,  Major  M'Manus. 

On  their  return  to  town,  at  three  o’clock,  there 
was  a Grand  ProceJJion , the  order  of  which  is 
mentioned  underneath,  and  feu  dejoyes  were  fired  in 
Linen-hall- flreet  by  the  whole  body,  in  honour  of 
that  day,  which  presented  the  iublime  fpeda- 
cle  of  near  one  Jixtb  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
Europe  burfting  their  chains,  and  throwing  off,  al- 
jncii  in  an  inftant,  the  degrading  yoke  of  Uavery. 


ORDER  OF  THE  MILITARY  AND  CIVIL 
PROCESSION. 


MAJOR  CRAWFORD,  GENERAL  AND  PRESIDENT 
FOR  THE  DAY. 

Belfaft  Troop  of  Light  Dragoons,  Captain  Thoma$ 
Brown — 17. 

Major  M'Manus,  Exercifng- 0 freer, 
and  his  Aides  de  Camps. 

Artillery  of  the  Belfaff:  Fir  It  Company  (their 
number  included  in  that  of  their 
corps  undei  mentioned.) 

The  Colours  of  five  free  nations — viz. 
Flag  of  Ireland  — motto,  Vnjte  and  be  free. 
Flag  of  America  — motto.  The  Jfylum  of  Liberty , 
Flag  of  France  — motto.  The  Nation,  the  Law, 
and  the  King. 

Flag  of  Poland — motto.  We  will  fupport  it. 
Flag  of  Great  Britain — motto,  Wijdom,  Spirit , 
and  Liberality  to  the  People. 

A Flag  was  prepared  for  the  Dutch,  (but  no  one 
pould  be  found  to  bear  it)  who  were  to  be  reprefented 
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by  a piece  of  common  woollen  Huff,  half  hoifted  on  3 
pole,  and  to  be  hooted  by  the  populace  ; on  account 
pi  the  States  having  joined  the  wicked  con/piracy  of 
tyrants  again  it  the  Liberties  of  man  ; 

VOTTO, 

te  HeanPns  ! how  unlike  their  Belgian  Sires  of  Old!** 

Portrait  of  Pr.  Ffanklin — motto,  “ Where 
Liberty  ist  there  is  my  Country,” 

B e 1 fa  ft  Firft  Company,  Captain  Cunningham,  10 1 


Muckamore  Fuzileers,  Captain  Swan,  4Z 

Larne,  Captain  Lieutenant  Farrel,  40 

Randalitown,  Captain  Dickey,  80 

Moira,  Captain  Bateman,  - 75 

Promore  Firft  Company,  Captain  Vaughan,  42 

V ilia  Independents,  Captain  Hamilton,  3Q 

Jiallynahinch,  Captain  Armftrong,  104 

Total  number  of  Firft  Brigade  532 


Artillery  of  Belfaft  Blues  (numbers  included  in 
tkofe  of  their  corps  in  Second  Brigade.) 

THE  GREAT  STANDARD, 

Elevated  on  a triumphal  car,  drawn  by  four  horfes, 
with  two  Volunteers  as  fupporters,  containing  on 
one  fide  of  the  canvas  a reprefen tation  of 

TflE  RELEASEMENT  OF  THE  PRISONERS  FROl^ 

THE  BAST  I L E. 

Motto — “ Sacred  to  Liberty.'* 

The  reverfe  contained  a figure  of  Hibernia,  one 
hand  and  foot  in  fhackles  ; a Volunteer  prefenting 
to  her  a figure  of  Liberty. — Motto, 

f‘  For  a People  to  be  free,  it  is  fujficient  that  they 
WILL  IT.” 
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Belfafl  Blues,  Captain  Wm.  Brown,  92 

Downpatrick,  Captain  Hawthorne,  34. 

Dromore  Light  Infantry,  Captain  Bodle,  34 

Carrickfergus,  Captain  Craig,  - 30 

Broughlhane,  Captain  Duffin,  - 62 


Total  number  of  Second  Brigade,  258 


[total  number  of  eoth  brigades,  790.] 
Portrait  of  Monf.  Mirabeau — Motto,  “ Can  the 
African  Slave  'Trade,  tboi*  morally  wrong,  be 
POLITICALLY  right ?” 

A confiderable  number  of  inhabitants  (180)  from 
Carmoney  and  Templepatrick,  formed  part  of  the 
proceffion,  falling  in  at  the  rere  of  the  volunteer  body. 
They  bore  a green  flag,  with  the  following 
MottoJ. — ft  Our  Gallic  brother  vjas  bcm  July 
H>  !789  5 

Alas  / voe  are  f ill  in  embryo." 

Reverse. — “ Superjlitious  jealoufy , the  caufe  ,of  the 
Irijh  Bajlile  ; let  us  unite  and  dejlroy  it  J” 

The  whole  moved  forward  in  the  order  related, 
thro’  the  principal  ftieets  of  the  town,  accompanied 
by  fuch  an  immenfe  multitude  as  never  before  ap- 
peared in  this  place.  After  the  three  feu  de  joyes % 
the  body  of  volunteers  and  citizens  entered  the  great 
fquare,  within  the  Linen-hall,  and  having  formed 
a circle,  (elevated  in  the  centre  of  which  fat  the 
P ref: dent.  Major  Crawford,)  — 

Mr.  William  Sin claire  moved  an  Address 
to  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  in- 
ferted  afterwards.  After  fome  deliberation,  but 
without  the  flighteft  appearance  of  oppofition,  it 
was  carried  without  a Angle  diffentient  voice  ; and 
with  fuch  energetic  burfls  of  applaufe  as  declared 
that  its  principles  had  the  fanSion  of  every  under- 
ftanding,  in  an  aflembly  of  about  1500,  [accord- 
ing to  the  Belfafl  News-Letter,  or  5;oo-o  according 
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to  the  S'ar,]  that  thus  beheld  the  triumph  of  hu- 
man nature  in  the  freedom  of  France.  It  may  with 
great  confidence  be  afferted,  that  in  no  fpot  in 
Europe  has  the  French  Revolution  been  cele- 
brated with  more  fplendour,  ferioufnefs,  and  feeling, 
than  in  the  town  of  Belfaft,  if  we  except  the  very 
country  where  that  aftonifhing  event  took  place. 

The  particular  bufnefs  of  the  day  being  thus  hap- 
pily difpofed  of,  the  former  mover  propeftd  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  People  of  Ireland  [inferted  un- 
derneath].— A long  debate  took  place,  which  did 
not  terminate  ’till  feven  o’clock  in  the  evening  ; 
turning  upon  a motion  by  Mr.  Joy,  for  expunging 
the  following  paragraph  which  hands  part  of  the 
addrefs,  and  inferring  another  in  its  room. 

We  fhall  underneath  recite  both  of  them,  in  or- 
der that  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  meeting  may  be 
known  in  all  its  parts  to  thofe  who  were  not  audi- 
tors. 

Paragraph , the  expungement  of  which  was 
moved  for. 

*c  But  while  we  thus  hate  our  fentiments  on  tbe 
*'  fubjetf  of  reform,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
“ us  to  declare,  as  we  now  do,  that  no  reform, 

were  even  fuch  attainable,  would  anfwer  our 
**  ideas  of  utility  or  juftice,  which  fhould  not 
“ equally  include  all  fefts  and  denominations  of 
“ Irishmen.  We  reprobate  and  abhor  the  idea, 
<c  chat  political  inequality  fhould  refult  from  reli- 
“ gious  opinions;  and  vse  fhould  be  alhamcd,  at 
•*  the  moment  when  we  are  feeking  for  liberty  pur- 
“ felves,  £0  acquiefce  in  any  fyftem  founded  on 
“ the  flavery  of  others. 

[. Paragraph  props  fed  in  place  of  the  former . ] 

“ In  feeking  redrefs  of  our  own  grievances,  we 
“ ihould  be  unworthy  of  the  blefhog  of  a free  con- 
“ flitution,  did  we  (under  the  influence  cither  of 
“ religious  or  political  prejudice)  defire  to  deprive 
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tf  any  body  of  men  of  their  due  weight  in  the 
" government  of  their  country.  On  this  princi- 
fi  pie  we  have  uniformly  rejoiced  in  the  gradual 
“ emancipafon  of  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  ; 

“ and  we  ardently  look  forward  to  that  day  when 
their  entire  enfranchisement  fhall  be  a mca- 
“ fare  not  only  f satety,  but  of  expediency  ; 

“ when  Proteftants  fhall  be  ready  to  grant,  and 
“ Catholics  to  receive.  Whatever  fhall  tend  to  ac- 
“ celerate  that  event  will  have  our  mod:  ftrenuous 
“ fupport,  as  we  fhall  zealoufly  co-operate  with 
“ the  red  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  in  the 
“ attainment  of  an  objedt  fo  devoutly  to  be 
rt  wiiheJ  \yi 

Mr.  Joy,  after  mentioning  that  the  idea  of  a 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  had  had  for  many  years  his  bed  wifhes, 
took  the  liberty  to  allege  that  it  were  not  advifeable 
for  the  meeting  to  declare  to  the  world,  that  t(  no 
Reform  would  an  fiver  their  ideas  of  juflice  and 
uii  iiy  which  fruld  not  equally  include  all  fefts 
and  denominations  of  Irijbmen ” That  on  a fubjedl 
involving  fo  momentous  an  experiment,  their 
language  chough  firm,  fhould  be  moderate  and  pre- 
cife  ; fuch  as  to  fofter  the  growing  fentiment  of  li- 
berality among  our  Proteftant  brethren,  who  are 
yet  unprepared  to  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  place  in  an  inftantaneous  and  un- 
limited change.  That  neither  the  Proteftant  mind 
was  fufHciemly  prepared  to  grant,  nor  the  Catholic 
one  itnvverfally  prepared  to  receive,  a plenary  and 
immediate  exercife  of  every  right  which  members  of 
a ftaie  can  poftibiy  poflefs.  That,  therefore,  hold- 
ing it  forth  on  fuch  an  extended  fcale,  might  rather 
widen  than  clofe  the  unhappy  chafm  which  had  long 
feparated  the  two  bodies;. and  that  an  union  among 
P rot -feints  on  this  fufcjeft,  would  be  highly  defirable,  '/ 
as  an  eifential  means  of  ferving  the  very  caufe  in 
queftion. 


I 
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In  defence  of  the  paper,  as  it  orginally  flood, 
and  was  carried,  it  was  laid,  that  its  expreffions  were 
fo  guarded  that  no  point  of  time  for  their  liberation 
was  even  hinted  at.  To  this  it  was  replied  by  Mr. 
Joy,  that  the  palfage  for  that  very  reafon  was  ob- 
jectionable and  carried  its  own  condemnation  ; as  a 
folemn  addrefs  from  fuch  a public  body  as  was  then 
aflembled,  lhould  be  clear  and  expire’ t ; whereas 
• this  part  of  it  was  ambiguous  and  equivocal.  That 
it  lhould  ingenuoully  declare  either  a wifli  to  be- 
hold an  immediate  and  complete  enfranchifement,  or 
one  gradual  and  progrejji've  ; as  that  ftyle  of  writing 
which  the  dignity  of  fo  great  a popular  meeting 
demanded. 

Mr.  S.  Neilson  exprefled  his  aftonilhment  at 
hearing  that,  or  any  part  of  the  addrefs,  called  a 
Catholic  queftion  ! to  his  underltanding  it  no  more 
prefented  a Roman  Catholic  queftion  than  a Church 
queftion,  a Prefbyterian,  a Quaker,  an  Annabap- 
tift,  or  a Mountain  queftion  ; the  true  queftion,  if 
any,  was,  whether  Irishmen  should  be  free. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kelburn  rofe  to  oppofe  the  amendment, 
upon  the  grounds  of  right,  reafon,  and  juftice,  and 
illuftrated  his  reafoning  by  a comparifon  to  the  cafe 
of  one  man’s  having  got  polfelEon  of  the  purfe  of 
another,  the  detention  of  which,  he  was  willing  to 
allow,  was  unjuft,  but  would  tell  him,  “ Friend, 
I have  kept  this  purfe  fo  long  from  you,  that  it  is 
impofllble  you  lhould  not  be  out  of  humour  ; there- 
fore I cannot  anfwer  for  the  ufe  you  might  make  of 
it  : I mull  wait  till  I am  fure  you  are  pleafed  and 
fatisfied,  and  the  way  I lhall  take  to  quiet  you  is 
this  ; lirft,  I lhall  confider  your  cafe,  and  perhaps 
I lhall  give  you  the  promife  of  a guinea  out  of  your 
purfe  next  week,  if  not  fooner,  and,  if  you  pieafe 
me,  I lhall  perhaps  give  you  more  fome  other  time, 
may-be  all  ; and  if  you  lhould  be  dead,  I can,  you 
know,  as  well  give  it  to  your  children.  You  cannot 
new,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  in  any  capacity 
to  receive  it,  therefore,  for  the  prefent,  be  thankful 
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for  what  jcu  get,  and  the  man  who  advifes  you  to 
the  contrary,  is  a fediticus,  bad  man.”  He  con- 
cluded by  obferving,  that  he  had  liftened  with  won- 
der and  amazement  to  all  that  had  been  faid  about 
giving  aad  receiving;  he  wifhed  that  men,  before 
they  indulged  in  ail  the  munificent  oflentation  of 
beliowing  lo  liberally,  would  refled  a moment  upon 
what  they  had  to  give,  that  their  generofity  might 
be  meafured  by  their  means.  Poor  Ample  people  1 
what  have  you  to  give  ? — If  I have  fummed  it  right, 
the  whole  inventory  of  your  poflcfiions  amounts  to 
no  more  than  this — your  rotten  conftitution,  your 
boroughs,  your  excife,  your  penfion-lift,  your  taxes, 
and  your  ty.thes  ; thefe  are  your  inheritance.  Truly 
it  is  time  to  quit  this  foolery  about  giving,  and  join 
hands  and  voices  with  your  brethren,  to  recover  the 
birth  right  which  you  both  have  loft. 

Mr.  Thompson  then  rofe — He  obferved  that  the 
.queftion  of  right  had  been  eftabliihed  by  fuch  irre- 
fragable arguments,  (alluding  to  thofe  of  Mr.  Kel- 
burn)  that  he  fliould  con  fide  r it  as  admitted,  and 
confine  himfeif  to  that  of  expediency,  which  feemed 
the  only  ground  of  oppoiition  now  exiftingf  and  he 
would  weigh  expediency  againft  expediency.  It 
was  not  only  expedient,  but  abfolutely  neceflary, 
that  every  Irifhman  who  wifhed  for  reform  and  for 
freedom,  fhouid  clofely  unite,  and  ceafe  to  be  di- 
vided by  names,  which  only  rendered  them  con- 
temptible to  their  oppreflbrs.  When  70,000  men 
were  up  in  arms,  and  demanded  a reform,  and  of- 
ten tried  to  obtain  it,  they  as  often  tried  in  vain  ; — 
why  ? becaufe  there  was  no  union  amongft  Irifhmen. 
When  any  propofition  was  brought  forward  in  par- 
liament, favourable  to  the  general  liberty,  it  was 
the  fubjeft  of  ridicule  and  contempt  to  both  parties 
—the  parliament  treated  it  with  deriflon,  becaufe  it 
wanted  the  energy,  that  unanimity  alone  could  give 
it,  and  the  Pvornan  Catholics  themfelves  laughed  at 
£•.1  attempt  fo  impotent  and  abortivp. 
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The  Rev.  T.  Birch,  cf  Saintfield,  faid,  he 
was  very  much  adonilhed  to  hear  fuch  talk  of  libe- 
rality and  conceifions,  whild  we  were  criminal iy 
unjud,  as  well  as  impolitic,  in  withholding  then- 
rights  from  our  Catholic  brethren.  He  would  ra- 
ther, he  faid,  tranfport  himfelf  to  Botany  Bay, 
than  live  in  a country  which  continued  to  keep 
itfelf  in  abjedt  flavery,  by  its  internal  divilions, 

Counsellor  Stewart,  in  fupport  of  the 
amendment,  argued,  that  it  was  unfair  that  an 
addrefs  Ihouid  go  abroad  as  the  voice  of  the  people, 
when  fuch  numbers  were  llrongly  averfe  to  a great 
part  of  it.  Certainly,  he  faid,  there  were  many 
who  might,  after  a little  time,  and  by  gentle  de- 
grees, be  periuaded  to  yield  up  their  prejudices, 
and  many  who  wilhed  well  to  the  caufe,  as  he 
himfelf  did,  who  had  their  fears,  and  their  ha- 
bits of  affociating  danger,  with  the  idea  of  imme- 
diate emancipation.  To  difguft  this  portion  cf 
the  citizens,  by  any  precipitate  resolutions*  could 
not  fail  to  be  dangerous— it  would  only  be  to  make 
enemies  of  thofe  who  were  in  the  way  to  become 
friends,  and,  by  creating  unnecelfary  divilions,  ruin 
the  general  caufe.  It  would  be  much  wifer.  by 
tempering  our  meafures  to  the  adtual  date  of  adahs, 
and  the  general  mind,  to  endeavour  to  bring  with  us 
all  deferiptions  of  men.  By  fo  doing,  the  caufe 
would  be  all-powerful ; at  prefen t there  was  bigctiy 
on  both  tides.  There  were  bigoted  Catholics  as  well 
as  bigoted  Proteftants — till  this  bigotry  could  be 
overcome,  it  would  be  in  V2in  to  look  for  union  — 
3Vlr.  Stewart,  however,  concluded  his  foeecn,  which 
was  of  conuderable  length,  with  expre/Iing  his  fe  - 
timents  Urongly  in  favour  of  liberality,  and  his  ab- 
horrence of  any  thing  like  oppreffion  or  uunecelTary 
rellridion. 

Mr.  Getty  rofe  to  order,  and  added  a few 
words  in  anfwer  to  what  had  been  argued,  refpedting 
the  date  of  the  public  mind.  No  later,  he  obferyed^ 
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than  the  fefllon  before  I a ft,  no  man  was  found  bold 
enough  to  bring  forward  any  propofition  in  pan-a- 
ment, favourable  *to  the  Catholics— how  great  a 
change  has  there  happened  between  that  period  and 
the  prefent  day— fee  alfo  how  much  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  and  its -neighbourhood  have  changed 
tlseir  minds.  At  laft  year’s  commemoration,  even 
the  amendment  propofed  by  Mr.  Joy,  and  the  learn- 
ed gentleman’s  arguments,  in  fupport  of  that 
amendment,  would  have  been  meafures  in  favour 
of  univerfal  liberty,  too  ferong  to  have  been  attempt- 
ed with  any  profpeCt  of  fuccefs.  From  which  fhorc 
review  of  the  difpofkions  of  parliament  and  people, 
it  was  a ncceftary  inference,  that  the  public  mind 
would  rapidly  fall  in  with  the  fenfe  of  this  AlTembly, 
that  ail  fears  on  that  head  were  groundiefs,  and  that 
we  were  warranted  in  venturing  to  declare  our  fenti- 
ments  boldly,  and  trailing  for  profelytes  to  the  juf- 
tice  of  the  caufe. 

Counsellor  Sampson  begged  the  indulgence of 
being  heard,  while  he  endeavoured  fhortly  to  cxprtis 
his  approbation  of  the  addrefs,  as  moved  by  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, and  his  reafons  for  approving  it.  He  found 
himfelf  in  that  aftembly  aimoft  accidentally,  and 
as  to  the  queftion  before  it,  he  ftood  unconnected 
with  any  party,  or  with  any  perfon  ; nor  had  ever 
heard  or  feen  the  addrefs,  till  that  moment.  He  had 
been  led,  from  the  rumour  of  the  day,  to  expect 
fomething  rather  intemperate,  but  was  p leafed  to 
find  in  the  addrefs  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  ho  more 
than  he,  as  a man,  tolerably  free  from  prejudices 
upon  fuch  fubjeCts,  could  willingly  and  warmly  aflenL 
to.  That  no  reform  could  anfvrer  the  purposes  of 
utility  or  juftice,  but  fuch  as  included  all  Iriftrmen 
willing  to  be  free,  and  that  we  mould  blufh  to  ac- 
cept of  any  fyftern  founded  on  the  flavery  of  others, 
was  a liberal  and  general  fentiment  of  generality 
and  benevolence  which  he  would  be  afhamed  to  d f- 
fent  from.  But  there  was  another  point  ftarted  by 
$he  amendment,  and  fupported  by  fome  argument. 
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upon  whwch  he  was  not  fo  well  prepared  to  give  either 
his  vote  or  his  opinion,  which  was  the  neceffity  of 
gradual  emancipation  to  our  brother  Catholics.  He 
was  as  far  from  embracing  that  fentiment,  as  he 
was  from  oppofing  it,  but  he  would  hefitate  about 
giving  his  voice,  which,  however  humble,  would 
go  forth  as  one  individual  in  that  aggregate,  which 
it  was  plain,  would  be  the  majority  of  the  affiembly, 
if  he  conceived  hiir.felf  thereby  involved  in  a quef- 
tion,  which,  important  and  intereiling  as  it  was, 
he  had  not  fufficiently  confidered.  He  hoped  if  he 
fhould  ever  be  prefent  where  that  quehion  was  the 
real  point  of  difcuffion,  to  be  better  able  to  give  his 
fentiments  ; and  if  by  fair  argument  and  reafon, 
feme  difficulties  which  appeared  to  him  at  prefent, 
could  be  difpelled,  he  would  be  as  warm  to  fupport 
that  point,  as  he  was  now  to  fupport  the  addrefs. — 
Meantime,  for  want  of  having  fufficiently  thought  on 
the  fubjed,  and  of  the  habit  of  fpeaking  publicly, 
he  defpaired  of  making  any  impreflion,  and  would 
content  himfelf  with  voting  againli  the  amendment, 
becaufe  he  could  not  fee  in  the  addrefs,  any  ne- 
ceffity for  amendment,  and  becaufe  it  provoked  a 
difcuffion,  which  he  did  not  think  very  properly  in- 
troduced, either  as  to  time  or  place,  and  which  the 
addrefs  as  it  hands,  was  more  wifely  and  temperately 
calculated  to  avoid. 

Doctor  Caldwell,  of  Magherafelt,  delivered 
his  fentiments  in  fo  low  a tone  of  voice,  that  we 
conld  not  dihindlly  hear  him — he  feemed  principally 
to  dwell  on  the  abfurdity  of  celebrating  the  em- 
ancipation of  twenty-five  millions  of  Frenchmen, 
(twenty-two  millions  of  whom,  are  Catholics), 
and  yet  hefitate  to  aid  in  the  emancipation  of  three 
inil j ions  of  our  feliow-fubje&s,  of  the  fame  perfua- 
hon. — Thofe  who  were  within  hearing  of  the 
£)cdor,  fpeak  in  warm  terms  of  the  manly  good 
fenfe  difplayed  in  his  fpeech. 

Revd.  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Portaferry,  addreffed 
tk.e  affiembly  in  a fpeech  replete  with  fuch  ftrpn^ 
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Tenfe  and  keen  irony,  as  renders  us  unabU  to  give 
our  readers  an  adequate  conception  of  it. — He  was 
happy  to  find,  by  the  confefiion  of  gentlemen  them- 
felves,  that  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion,  as  to 
the  point  of  juftice — the  queftion  rcfifed  in  expe- 
diency. Gentlemen  had  abruptly  hauled  in  the 
word  Catholic,  where  no  fuch  people  had  been 
talked  of,  and  fpoke  of  fomething  which  they  called 
gradual  emancipation  ; the  words  founded  like  fome- 
thing— yet  what  was  their  meaning — no  man  had 
pointed  out  how,  when,  or  where  this  ladder  was 
to  be  formed,  by  which  three  millions  of  men  were 
to  mount  to  liberty — what  was  the  firft  ilep  ? how 
many  were  there  ? what  was  the  interval  between 
them  ? — He  would  fuppofe  this  ladder  to  be  the 
penal  code,  which  was  to  be  gradually  abolished 
ftatute  by  ftatute,  fedtion  by  fedlion,  fentence  by 
fentence,  or,  rather  to  meet  the  gradual  progrelfioa 
of  gentlemen’s  ideas,  he  would  fuppofe,  letter  by 
letter.  But  when  was  the  emancipation  to  com- 
mence ? was  it  to  begin  to-morrow,  next  month,  next 
year,  next  century,  or  happily  in  the  next  world  ? 
Gentlemen  had  alfo  talked  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
Catholics  to  receive  liberty,  from  their  ignorance; 
if  they  were  ignorant,  it  inufi:  be  owing  to  the  wild 
fyftem  of  our  Taws  ; but  he  denied  the  fa£t.  There 
was  no  fuch  ignorance  or  incapacity  in  them  ; 
wherever  the  law  allowed  them  to  exercife  their 
fun&ions,  they  did  it  very  much  in  the  ordinary  way  ; 
they  make  and  wear  their  own  cloaths  as  we  do, 
they  underftand  and  practice  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  as  well  as  we  do,  they  excel  in  all  the  com- 
mon arts  as  well  as  we  do,  and  do  we  not  fee  them 
quit  the  humble  paths  of  life  to  prove  themfelves 
an  ingenious  and  commercial  people,  as  well  as 
bending  their  minds  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy, 
the  ufeful  branches  of  literature,  and  the  fine  arts, 
as  fuccefsfully  as  we  do  ? If  we  look  back  to  the 
publications  of  the  laft  twelve  months,  produced  by 
members  of  that  body,  Proteftants  may  find  ample 
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reafon  to  biufii  on  a comparison. — Tn  what  refpedt 
then  have  they  indicated  that  want  of  capacity  which 
v.e  have  been  fo  liberally  propcfing  to  impart  to 
them,  before  they  can  become  fit  for  the  enjoyment 
ol  freedom  ? — and  what  is  meant  by  the  word  gra- 
dual : — are  they  to  afcend  in  a determinate  or  in- 
determinate length  of  time  to  this  degree  of  capa- 
city r is  it  to  come  to  pafs  in  this  generation,  or  is 
it  to  be  poilponed  till  a future  one,  till  by  inter- 
marrying with  the  wife  and  capable  Proteftants,  and 
particularly  with  us  Prelbyterians,  they  may  mend 
the  breed,  and  produce  a race  cf  beings  who  will 
inherit  a capacity  from  us  ? But  fince  they  are  at 
prefect  lo  deficient,  why  do  not  fome  of  the  gentle- 
ment  who  are  now  exerciling  their  brilliant  talents 
in  oppofing  their  emancipation,  proceed  to  illumi- 
nate their  minds,  and  out  of  the  overflowing  fuper- 
abundance  of  their  knowledge  and  ability,  part  with 
a liaie  modicum  to  enlighten  the  darknefs,  and  fill 
up  the  mental  deficiency  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ? 
Let  it  Hill,  however,  be  remembered,  that  we  can 
do  no  more  in  this  affembly  than  exprefs  our  own 
ientiments — we  do  not  dictate  to  any  other  people, 
nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  this  aiTembly,  to  lay  that 
the  Catholics  ever  lhall  be  free — ftill  lefs,  when  they 
lhall  be  fo  ; but  this  good  efiedt  will  refult  from 
our  refolutions,  that  going  abroad  into  the  country, 
they  will  flir  up  the  fpirit  of  inquiry  ; for  men  who 
now  differ  widely  from  us,  will  be  led  by  curiofity 
to  enquire,  by  what  reafons  and  upon  what  principles 
the  inhabitants  of  Belfalb  and  its  vicinity,  who  are 
known  to  be  men  of  fenfe  and  independence,  who 
cultivate  their  underftandings  and  hold  a confider- 
able  intercourfe  with  mankind,  have  taken  up  their 
mode  of  thinking  ? And  they,  in  their  turn,  will  be 
gradually  emancipated  from  the  flavcry  of  prejudice, 
and  bigotry,  and  their  realon  and  their  confciences 
having  fair  play,  they  may  become  as  enlighiened 
as  they  feern  to  think  it  neceflary  their  brethren 
fnould  be. 
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The  iftae  of  the  debate  was,  that  the  motiop  for 
expunging  was  loft  by  a great  majority,  the  diflen- 
tients  being  confined  to  a very  fmall  number  ; and 
that  the  addrefs,  as  originally  propofed,  became 
the  ait  of  the  aflembled  body. 

The  evening  clofed  with  an  entertainment,  at  the 
Donegall-Arms,  where  104  perfons  fat  down  at  din- 
ner, when  the  General,  who  was  alfo  Prefident  of 
the  day,  announced  the  toafts  prepared  by  a com- 
mittee j of  which  the  following  is  a copy, 

THE  FOURTEENTH  OF  JULY, , 1789. 

The  King  of  Ireland. — The  Conftitution  of 
France  ; may  it  be  permanent. — The  Conftituting 
Afleinbly  of  France. — The  National  Aflcmbly  of 
France  ; may  wifdom,  fpirit  and  decifion  dire&  its 
counfels. — The  French  army  j may  an  ardent  love 
of  their  country  be  held  paramount  to  every  other 
duty  in  the  charader  of  a foldier.  — Confufion  to  the 
enemies  of  French  Liberty. — May  the  Glorious  Re- 
volution of  France  teach  the  Governments  of  the 
earth  wifdom. — May  the  example  of  one  Revolution 
prevent  the  neceflity  of  others. — Lafting  freedom  and 
profperiev  to  the  United  States  of  America. — The 
people  of  Poland,  and  fuccefs  to  their  arms  — The 
Rights  of  Man  ; may  all  nations  have  wifdom  to 
underftand,  and  fpirit  to  alfert  them. — The  Union 
of  Irishmen,  without  which  we  can  never  be  free. — 
The  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  a&ing  by  a juft  and 
equal  Reprelentation. — The  Liberty  of  the  Prefs, 
— The  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  and  cheir  revered  Gene- 
ral, Earl  of  Chariemont. — The  Conftitutional  So- 
cieties of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — The  Society 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  — Prefident 
Wafhington. — Staniflaus  Auguftus,  may  his  example 
be  imitated. — Mr  Paine  ; may  perverted  eloquence 
ever  find  fo  able  an  oppofer. — Mr.  Fox  and  the  rights 
of  Juries,  in  fubftance  as  well  as  form. — Mr.  Grat- 
tan, and  the  minority  of  the  Irilh  Houfeof  Commons. 
K 
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—The  literary  chara&ers,  who  have  vindicated  the 
Rights  of  Man,  and  may  genius  ever  be  employed 
in  them. — May  all  Governments  be  tbofe  of  the 
Laws,  and  all  Laws  thofe  of  the  People.  — May  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  vie  with  each  other  in  pro- 
moting liberty,  peace,  virtue,  and  happinefs  among 
men. — The  encreafed,  encreafing,  and  facred  flame 
of  Liberty. — Ireland. — The  caule  of  freedom. — The 
memory  of  John  Locke. — The  memory  of  Wi  liam 
Molyneaux. — The  memory  of  Dr.  Franklin. — The 
memory  of  Mirabeau.  — The  memory  of  Dr.  Price. 

1 The  memory  of  Mr.  Howard. 

COPY  O?  THE  ADDRESS 

TO  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  FRANCEi 

IT  is  not  from  vanity  or  oftentation,  that  we,  the 
citizens  of  Eelfaft,  and  citizen-foldiers  of  that  town 
and  neighbourhood,  take  the  liberty  of  addreflh  g the 
reprefentative  majefty  of  the  French  people  — We 
addrefs  you,  with  the  rational  refpedt  due  to  a title 
elevated  far  above  all  fervile  and  idolatrous  adula- 
tion, and  with  that  affedtionate  fraternity  of  heart 
which  ought  to  unite  man  to  man,  in  a mutual  and 
infeparable  union  of  interefts,  of  duties,  and  of 
rights  ; which  ought  to  unite  nation  with  nation, 
into  one  great  republic  of  the  world. 

On  a day,  fan&ified  as  this  has  been,  by  a decla- 
ration of  human  rights,  the  germ  of  fo  much  good 
to  mankind,  we  meet  with  joy  together,  and  wilh 
well  to  France,  to  her  National  Aflembly,  to  her 
people,  to  her  armies  and  to  her  King. 

May  you,  legiflaiors,  maintain  by  the  indefa- 
tigable fpirit  of  liberty,  that  conftitution  which  has 
been  planned  by  the  wifdom  of  your  predeceflors, 
and  never  may  you  weary  in  the  woik  you  have  un- 
dertaken, until  you  can  proclaim  with  triumphant 
fecurity,  it  is  finifhed  ! Manifeft  to  an  attentive  and 
progreflive  world,  that  it  is  not  the  phrenzy  of 
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philofophy,  nor  the  fever  of  wild  and  precarious 
liberty,  which  could  produce  fuch  continued  agi- 
tation ; but  that  imperilhable  fpirit  of  freedom  alone, 
which  always  exifts  in  the  heart  of  man,  which  now 
animates  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  which  in  the 
event,  will  communicate  its  energy  throughout  the 
world,  invincible  and  immortal ! 

We  rejoice  in  the  fincerity  of  our  fouls,  that  this 
creative  fpirit  animates  the  whole  mafs  of  mind  in 
France.  We  aufpicate  happinefs  and  glory  to  the 
human  race,  from  every  great  event  which  calls 
into  activity  the  whole  vigour  of  the  whole  com- 
munity j amplifies  fo  largely  the  field  of  enterprize 
and  improvement,  and  gives  free  fcope  to  the  uni- 
verfal  foul  of  the  empire.  We  truft  that  you  will 
never  fubrnit  the  liberties  of  France  to  any  other 
guarantees,  than  God,  and  the  right  hands  of  the 
people. 

The  power  that  prefumes  to  modify  or  to  arbi- 
trate with  refped  to  a conftitution  adopted  by  the 
people,  is  an  ufurper  and  a defpot,  whether  it  be  the 
meaneft  of  the  mob,  or  the  ruler  of  empires ; and 
if  you  condefcend  to  negociate  the  alteration  of  a 
comma  in  your  conftituuonal  code,  France  from 
that  moment,  is  a Have.  Impudent  defpots  of 
Europe  ! Is  it  not  enough  to  crulh  human  nature 
beneath  your  feet  at  home,  that  you  thus  come 
abroad  to  dillurb  the  domeftic  fettlement  of  the  na- 
tions around  you,  and  put  in  motion  your  armies, 
thofe  enormous  maffes  of  human  machinery,  to  beat 
down  every  attempt  that  man  makes  for  his  own 
happinefs  ? — It  is  high  time  to  turn  thefe  dreadful 
engines  againft  their  inventors,  and  organized  as 
they  have  hitherto  been,  for  the  mifery  of  man- 
kind. to  make  them  now  the  inftruments  of  its  glory 
and  its  renovation. 

Success,  therefore,  attend  the  armies  of 
France  ! 

May  your foldiers,  with  whom  war  is  not  a trade, 
feut  a duty,  remember  that  they  do  not  fight  merely 
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For  themfelves,  but  that  they  are  the  advance  guard 
of  the  world  : nor  let  them  imagine  that  the  event 
of  the  war  is  uncertain.  A fingle  battle  may  be 
precarious,  not  fo  a few  campaigns. — There  is  an 
omnipotence  in  a righteous  caufe,  which  matters  the 
pretended  mutability  of  human  affairs,  and  fixes 
the  fuppofed  inconfillency  of  fortune.  If  you  will 
be  free,  you  must;  there  is  not  a chance  that  one 
million  of  refolute  men  can  be  enflaved  ; no  power 
on  earth  is  able  to  do  it;  and  will  the  God  of  juttice 
and  of  mercy  $ Soldiers  ! there  is  fomething  that 
fights  for  you  even  in  the  hearts  of  your  enemies. 
The  native  energies  of  humanity,  rife  up  in  volun- 
tary array  againft  tyrannical  and  prepotterous  pre- 
judice, and  all  the  little  cabals  of  the  heart,  give 
way  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  of  country  and  of 
kind. 

Freedom  and  profperity  to  the  people  of  France! 
We  think  that  fuch  revolutions  as  they  have  accom- 
plifhed,  are  fo  far  from  being  out  of  the  order  of 
iociety.  that  they  fprung  inevitably  from  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  progrefliqn  of  reafon  ; what  is  im- 
perfedl  he  has  the  power  to  improve  ; what  he  has 
created,  he  has  a right  to  dettroy.  It  is  a ralh  op- 
pofition  to  the  irrefittible  will  of  the  public,  that  in 
fome  inftances  has  maddened  a difpofition,  other- 
wife  mild  and  magnanimous,  turned  energy  into 
ferocity,  and  the  generous  and  gallant  fpirit  of  the 
French,  into  fury  and  vengeance.  We  trutt  that 
every  effort  they  now  make,  every  hardlhip  they 
undergo,  every  drop  of  blood  they  lhed,  will  render 
their  conftitution  more  dear  to  them. 

Long  life  and  happinefs  to  the  King  of  the 
French  ! not  the  Lord  of  the  foil  and  its  fervile  ap- 
pendages, but  the  King  of  men,  who  can  referve 
their  rights,  while  they  entruft  their  powers.  In 
this  crifis  of  his  fate,  may  he  withftand  every  at- 
tempt toeftrangehim  from  the  nation  ; to  make  him 
an  exile  in  the  midft  of  France,  and  to  prevent  him. 
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from  ^identifying  himfelf  as  a magiftrate  with  the 
conftitution,  and  as  a Frenchman  with  the  people. 

We  befeech  you  all  as  men,  as  iegiflators,  as 
citizens  and  as  foldiers,  in  this  your  great  conHhft  for 
liberty  for  France,  and  for  the  world,  to  defpife  all 
earthly  danger,  to  look  up- to  God,  and  to  connect 
your  councils,  your  arms,  and  your  Empire  to  his 
throne,  with  a chain  of  union,  fortitude,  perseve- 
rance, morality  and  religion. 

We  conclude,  with  this  fervent  prayer:  That  as 
the  Almighty  is  difperfing  the  political  clouds  which  > 
have  hithertodarkenedour  hemifphere,  all  nations  may 
ufe  the  light  of  Fleaven  : that,  as  in  this  iatter  age, 
the  Creator  is  unfolding  in  his  creatures,  powers 
which  had  long  lain  latent — they  may  exert  them  in 
the  eftablilhment  of  univerfal  freedom,  harmony 
and  peace  : may  thofe  who  are  free,  never  be  Haves  : 
jnay  thofe  who  are  Haves  be  fpeedily  free. 

[On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomfon,  the  above  was 
$0  be  tranfmitted  to  the  National  Aflembly.] 

COPY  OF  THE 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND. 

WE,  the  volunteers  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  BelfaH,  affembled  to 
commemorate  this  great  day,  embrace  with  earneft- 
liefs  the  opportunity  which  it  affords,  at  once  to 
exprefs  our  zeal  and  aifeftion  for  the  caufe  of  liberty 
in  France,  and  our  undifguifed  opinions  on  fubjecN 
of  the  laft  importance  to  our  native  land. 

Trained  from  our  infancy  in  a love  of  freedom, 
and  an  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  we  congratulate  our 
brethren  of  France  and  ourfe.'ves,  that  the  infamous 
confpiracy  of  Haves  and  defpots,  againft  the  happi- 
nefs  and  glory  of  that  admired  and  refpedted  nacion, 
and  againft  the  common  rights  of  in  an,  has  hitherto 
proved  abortive. 
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Fixing  our  view  fteadiiy  on  the  great  principle 
of  Galiic  emancipation,  we  will  not  be  diverted 
from  that  magnificent  objedt,  by  the  accidental 
tumults  or  momentary  ebullitions  of  popular  fury. 
We  will  not  eftimate  the  wifdom  of  her  legiflators 
by  the  tranfports  of  a mob  ; nor  the  fpirit  of  her 
armies  by  the  cowardice  of  a regiment;  nor  the 
jpatriotifra  of  her  people  by  the  treachery  of  indivi- 
duals ; nor  the  juftice  of  her  caufe  by  the  numbers 
of  her  enemies.  We  judge  with  other  views  and  on 
ether  principles.  We  fee  with  admiration,  France 
extending  the  land-marks  of  human  knowledge  in 
the  great  art  of  government,  and  opening  to  the 
world  new  fyftems  of  policy  and  of  juftice.  We 
fee  her  renounce  all  wars  on  the  principle  of  con- 
queft.  We  fee  her  propofe  an  univerfal  brotherhood 
snd  an  eternal  peace  among  the  nations.  We  fee 
her  even  now,  when  forced  into  arms  and  bloodlhed, 
by  the  unjuft  and  unprincipled  machinations  of  her 
enemies,  leparating,  as  far  as  poflible,  the  innocent 
fubjeCts  from  the  guilty  defpot ; refpedling,  amidft 
the  horrors  of  war,  the  property  of  individuals  ; 
and  exempting  from  interruption  the  peaceful  traffic 
of  the  merchant.  It  is  from  views  like  thefe,  that 
we  eftimate  that  ftupendous  event,  the  Revolution, 
which  we  this  day  commemorate;  not  from  acci- 
dental irregularities,  which,  while  we  condemn 
them,  we  are  compelled  to  pity,  as  feeling  that  they 
fpring  not  merely  from  a fpirit  of  licentioufnefs, 
but  from  a fenfe  of  injury  wo  king  on  a fanguine 
people,  ftill  galled  with  the  recoLedtion  of  recent 
tyranny  and  oppreffion,  and  jealous  of  liberty,  but 
juft  recovered,  and  fcarcely  yet  fecure. 

Such  are  our  fentiments  on  the  fubjedt  of  the 
French  Revolution  ; — we  come  now  to  the  ftate  of 
our  own  country. 

Impressed  as  we  are  with  a deep  fenfe  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  conftitution,  as  it  exifts  in  theory , 
we  rejoice  that  we  are  not,  like  oyir  brethren  11} 
France,  reduced  to  the  hard  neceffity  of  tearing  up 
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inveterate  abufe  by  the  roots,  even  where  utility 
was  fo  intermixed  as  not  to  admit  of  fcpaiation. — 
Ours  is  an  eafier  and  a lefs  unpleafing  talk  ; to  re- 
move with  a Heady  and  a temperate  refolution,  the 
abufes  which  the  lapfe  of  many  years  inattention 
and  fupinenefs  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
unremitting  vigilance  in  their  rulers  to  invade  and 
plunder  them  of  their  rights,  have  fuffered  to  over- 
grow and  to  deform  that  beautiful  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment, fo  admirably  fuited  to  our  fituation,  our  ha- 
bits, and  our  wifhes.  We  have  not  to  innovate,  but 
to  reftore.  The  juft  prerogatives  of  our  Monarch 
we  refpedt  and  will  maintain.  The  conftituticnai 
power  of  the  Peers  of  the  realm  we  wilh  not  to  in- 
vade. We  know  that  in  the  exercife  of  both,  abufes 
have  grown  up  ; but  we  alfo  know  that  thofe  abufe9 
will  be  at  once  corre&ed,  fo  as  never  again  to  recur, 
by  reftoring  to  us  the  People,  what  we,  forour- 
felves,  demand  as  our  right , our  due  weight  and  in- 
fluence in  that  eftate,  which  is  our  property,  the 
Reprefentation  of  the  People  in  Parliament. 

Thoroughly  impreffed  with  the  unjuft  and 
ruinous  inequality  of  that  reprefentation,  with  the 
confequent  corruption,  which  pervades  all  ranks  in 
the  Hate  ; with  the  deftrudtion  of  the  morals,  the 
facrifice  of  the  commerce,  and  the  hourly  and  im- 
minent danger  to  the  liberty  of  our  country,  we  will 
inflexibly  perfevere  in  the  purfuit  of  that  great  re- 
medy for  all  our  political  evils,  a parliamentary  re- 
form ; a reform  temperate,  equal  and  juft,  which 
lhall  reftore  luftre  to  the  crown,  dignity  to  the 
peerage,  and  their,  due  weight  and  influence  to  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

But  while  we  thus  ftate  our  fentiments  on  the 
fubjedt  of  reform,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
declare,  as  we  now  do,  that  no  reform,  were  even 
fuch  attainable,  would  anfwer  our  ideas  of  utility 
or  juftice,  which  fhould  not  equally  include  all  fedts 
and  denominations  of  lrilhmen.  We  reprobate  and 
abhor  the  idea,  that  political  inequality  lhould  rcfulc 
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from  religious  opinions  ; and  we  {hould  be  afhamed, 
at  the  moment  when  we  are  feeding  for  liberty  our- 
feives,  to  acquiefce  in  any  fyitem  founded  on  the 
flavery  of  others. 

We  have  now  declared  our  fentiments  to  the 
world.  In  declaring  them  we  fpurn  with  equal  dif- 
dain,  reftraint,  whether  proceeding  from  a mob  or  a 
monarch  ; from  a riot  or  n proclamation.  We  look 
with  a mixture  of  abomination  and  contempt  on  the 
tranfa&ions  which,  on  the  lalt  anniverfary  of  the 
French  Revolution,  degraded  the  national  character 
of  England  ; when  neither  the  learning,  the  piety, 
the  public  fpirit,  nor  the  private  virtue  of  aPrieilley, 
couid  protect  him  from  the  favage  fury  of  the  vilefl 
of  an  ignorant  and  a bigoted  rabble  j before  whom 
the  religion  of  the  country  was  dishonoured,  the 
name  of  the  Sovereign  infuked,  and  all  law  and 
order  levelled  in  the  dull ; to  the  difgrace,  not  lefs 
of  the  integrity  of  the  magiftrates  who  were  the  fo- 
menters,  than  of  the  fpirjt  of  the  people,  who  were 
timid  witneffes  of  the  ravage  and  delfru&ion.  4? 
little  (hould  we  refpedl  any  attempt,  under  colour 
of  authority,  to  fetter  down  our  minds  or  prevent 
the  publication  of  our  grievances,  and  our  determi- 
nation to  feek  redrefs.  In  the  purfuit  of  reform, 
that  great  meafure  indifpenfable  to  the  freedom,  the 
happinefs  and  the  glory  of  our  country,  we  will 
inflexibly  perfevere,  and  for  its  attainment  we  rely 
with  confidence  on  the  fleadinefs,  the  public  fpirit 
and  the  zealous  co-operation  of  our  countrymen. 


AT  a meeting  of  the  Belfast  Volunteer 
Company,  (Blue)  7th  September,  1792, 

Captain  Brown,  in  the  Chair  : 

The  following  Refolutions  were  unanimoufly 
agreed  to  : 

Resolved,  That  we  are  happy  to  fee  the  prefent 
revival  of  volunteering  throughout  this  province. 
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confident  that  the  rights  of  the  people  are  moft  fe- 
cure  when  they  are  able  to  aflert  them. 

That  we  are  firmly  perfuaded  that  this  country 
is  indebted  to  the  fpirit  and  wifdom  of  the  volunteers 
for  whatever  commerce  or  conftitution  it  poflefles, 
and  that  their  fuccefs  was  owing  to  thejuftnefs  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  adted. 

That  we  coniider  it  neceflary  at  this  crifis  for 
all  volunteers  to  recur  io  thofe  principles  which  have 
flood  the  teft  of  time,  and  have  become  by  their 
univerfal  adoption,  facred  and  uncontrovertible. 

That  thefie  principles  are  fully  exprefled  in  the 
refolutions  of  the  firft  and  third  Dungannon  meet- 
ings ; and  that  a ftridl  adherence  to  them  bv  the  old 
volunteer  corps,  and  the  adoption  of  them  by  every 
new  corps,  is  eflential  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland. 

That  we  again  declare  to  our  countrymen,  and 
to  the  world,  our  firm  determination  to  adhere  to  the 
principles  contained  in  the  refolutions  of  the  firft 
and  third  Dungannon  meetings;  and  vve  warmly 
recommend  it  to  every  volunteer  corps  in  the  king- 
dom, the  adoption  of  fimiiar  declarations. — United 
in  fentiment,  the  volunteers  will  again  become  the 
happy  infti  ument  of  producing  eflential  benefits  to 
the  welfare  of  their  country. 

Resolved,  That  thefe  refolutions  be  publiflied 
in  the  Belfafl  news  papers;  and  alfo  in  hand-bills; 
with  the  refolutions  of  the  firft  and  third  Dungannon 
meetings  prefixed,  and  be  difperfed  through  this 
province.  Signed  by  Older, 

JAMES  Me.  CLEAN,  Sec. 


AT  A MEETING  OF  THE 
FIRST  BELFAST  VOLUNTEER  COMPANY-, 

HELD  AT  THE  DON  EG  ALL-A  RM  S,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1792; 
MR.  HUGH  JOHNSON,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

AT  this  important  crifls,  which  is  likely  to  form 
a remarkble  sera  in  the  hiftory  of  man,  when  many 
of  the  European  defpots  have  combined  to  cruih  a 
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great  nation  ftruggling  for  liberty  : — At  a period 
when  the  fpirit  of  volunteering  feems  to  revive  in 
this  neighbourhood,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed 
prefumptive  in  us,  who  firft  took  up  arms  in  the 
caufe  of  our  country,  and  who  have  never  laid  them 
down,  nor  flackened  in  our  efforts  to  promote  its 
profperity,  to  declare  the  principles  we  hold,  relative 

to  the  VOLUNTEER.  INSTITUTION  OF  IRELAND 

which  we  cannot  do  better  than  in  the  words  of 
Our  own  affociation,  and  in  the  following  refolutions 
of  the  Dungannon  meetings  of  February  1782,  and 
September  1783  : — 

(association  of  the  first  Belfast  volunteer  co  ) 

* We,  whofe  names  are  hereunto  fubfcribed,  having 

* affociated  ourfclves  together,  to  learn  the  mili- 
( tary  difcipline,  for  defence  of  ourfelves,  this 

* town  and  country,  and  the  fupport  of  the  rights 

* of  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  the  first 

* BELFAST  VOLUNTEER  COMPANY,  do  plight 

* our  faith  each  to  all,  to  be  governed  by  the 
4 voice  of  the  majority  in  every  cafe  that  may 

* arife ; that  we  will  not  withdraw  from  the  com- 
‘ pany  from  any  other  caufe  than  removal  or 
r bodily  indifpolition  and  that  we  will  never  ac-^ 

* cept  of  any  wages  or  reward  from  government 

* as  a volunteer  company,  or  fobmit  to  take  any 

* military  oath  or  obligation  therefrom.” 

(DUNGANNON  MEETING,  FEBRUARY  IJ,  I782  ) 

* Resolved,  that  we  hold  the  right  of  private 
‘ judgment  in  matters  of  religion,  to  be  equally 
4 facred  in  others  as  in  ourfelves. 

* Resolved,  therefore,  that  as  men,  and  as  Irish* 
s men,  as  christi ans,  and  as  protestakts, 

* we  rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws 

* again  It  6u'r  roman  catholic  fellow  fubje&s; 

* and  that  we  conceive  the  meafure  to  be  fraught 

* with  the  happieft  confequences  to  the  union 

* and  profperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.’ 
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•(BUN  GANNON  MEETING,  SEPTEMBER  8,  I783.) 

* Resolved,  that  freedom  is  the  indefeafible 

* birth-right  of  irishmen  and  britons,  de- 

f rived  from  the  Author  of  their  being;  and  of 

* which  no  power  on  earth,  much  lefs  a delegated 

* power,  hath  a right  to  deprive  them. 

f Resolved,  that  they  only  are  free,  who 

‘ are  governed  by  no  laws  but  thofe  to  which 

* they  alfent,  either  by  themfelves  in  perfon,  or 

* by  their  reprefentatives  freely  chofen,  fubjed 

* to  the  controul,  and  frequently  returning  into 

* the  common  mafs  of  conftituents;. 

f Resolved,  that  the  majority  of  our  Houfe  of 

‘ Commons  is  not  chofen  by  the  people. * 

Resolved  unanimoufly,  that  the  foregoing  aflo- 
ciation  and  refolutions,  form  the  bafis  of  our  creed 
as  citizen- foldiers. 

Resolved  unanimoufly,  that  the  foregoing  re- 
folutions, palled  at  the  Dungannon  meetings — adopt- 
ed by  the  whole  volunteer  army,  and  by  mod  of  the 
counties  in  Ireland— we  look  upon  as  a ftandard,  by 
which  to  judge  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  volun- 
teers upon  principle  : And  that  we  will  not  alfociate, 
or  be  reviewed  with  any,  if  any  there  be,  who  are 
formed  on  principles  oppolice  thereto. 

Resolved  unanimoufly,  that  we  will  perfe- 
yere  in  the  purfuit  of  an  adequate  reprefentation  of 
the  Irilh  nation  in  Parliament,  without  diftindion  on 
account  of  religious  opinions. 

Resolved  unanimoufly,  that,  venerating  order, 
and  abhorring  licentioufnefs,  we  will  be  ever  ready, 
as  we  have  heretofore  been,  to  fupport  the  Ma- 
giftrate  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  Firft  Belfaft  Volunteer  Co. 

HU.  JOHNSON,  Chairman. 

Resolved  unanimoufly,  that  thefe  refolutions  be 
publilhcd  in  each  of  the  Belfaft  newfpapers. 

JOHN  RABB,  Se«. 
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BELFAST,  OCTOBER  2,  I792. 


AT  A MEETING  OF  THE 
FIRST  SOCIETY  OF  UNITED  IRISHMEN, 

MR.  T.  MILLIKEN  IN  THE  CHAIR  : 

The  following  Declaration  was  unanimously  agreed 
to,  and  ordered  to  be  publifhed  : 

THE  right  of  petitioning,  that  facred  claim  of 
thofe  who  fuffer,  is  a natural  right  which  municipal 
law  neither  gives  nor  can  take  away.  Every  age, 
and  nation,  has  recognized  it.  It  has  been  conle- 
crated  in  thefe  realms  under  the  fandion  of  common 
and  flatute  law  ; and  it  is  exerted  in  Turkey  under 
the  fabre  of  defpotifm.  With  refped  to  the  manner 
of  preferring  complaint,  it  wouid  have  become  thofe 
Grand  Juries  who  have  confederated  againft  the 
common  right  of  the  fubjed,  to  point  out  any  mode 
by  which  three  millions  of  people  could  exprefs 
their  grievances  more  peaceably  than  by  delegation. 

Attached  as  we  are  to  one  favourite  principle — 
the  good  of  the  whole — the  greateft  happinefs  of 
the  many,  it  is  neither  petty  political  fcandal,  nor 
■peremptory  didion,  nor  the  throng  of  names,  and 
chorus  of  corporations,  which  can  divert  us  from 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  our  political  faith.  To 
render  authority  either  fecure  or  permanent,  it  mull 
be  eftablifhed  in  the  affedions  of  the  whole  people, 
and  we  have  no  fcruple  in  declaring,  that  without 
fome  lhare  of  political  power,  no  people,  nor 
any  clafs  of  people,  can  have  any  fecurity  for  their 
perfonal  freedom,  their  property,  their  trade,  or 
their  religion.  It  is  fo  wi  h Proteftants — It  mull  be 
fo  with  Catholics.  The  felf  fame  principle  which 
makes  the  former  call  for  a reform,  makes  the  latter 
anxious  for  the  eledive  franchife,  as  a fhield  from 
oppreffion  ; and  that  principle  we  venerate,  whether 
lodged  in  the  bofem  of  a Proteftant  or  a Catholic, 
g|i  African  or  an  American,  To  circumfcribe  liber-* 
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ty  is  to  deftroy  it ; and  without  free  circulation,  like 
the  air  we  breathe,  it  lofes  its  fpring,  Magnates,  cor- 
rupts, and  then  iffues  out  from  the  grand  jury 
rooms,  hot  and  peftiferous,  to  check  the  riling  prof- 
pedts  of  the  nation,  and  to  blail  the  glories  of  1782. 

As  for  us,  we  difclaim,  we  abhor  the  idea  of 
eftabliihing  a fovereignty  over  our  fellow-citizens. 
We  refufe  any  fhare  in  an  afcendancy  which  claims 
exclulive  and  eternal  dominion,  furmounts  law  and 
legiilature,  and  cuts  off,  with  mercilefs  proscrip- 
tion, a whole  people  from  ail  hope  of  political 
equality.  The  law,  in  every  free  country,  ought 
to  know  no  exceptions  ; but  to  make  the  exceptions 
more  general  than  the  rule,  is  monftrous  ; and  with 
concern  we  fay,  it  is  Irifh  policy. 

We,  who  in  1782,  pledged  our  lives  and  fortunes 
to  gain  fovereignty  to  Ireland,  will  not,  at  this  day, 
fubfcribe  to  the  fovereignty  of  any  party,  who  under 
the  pretext  of  religion,  difguife  political  jealoufy 
and  the  felfifhnefs  of  monopoly;  nor  will  we  drefs 
up  any  /ueh  proud  affumption  with  the  attributes  of 
royalty,  and  with  the  fpoils  of  our  countrymen. — 
We,  who  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  were  glad  to  take  the  Catholics  into  our 
ranks,  will  not  now  throw  them  oft’  as  noxious  in- 
cumbrances, and  belying  the  nature  and  end  of  the 
volunteer  institution,  blafpheming  the  writ  of  Dun- 
gannon, fet  ourfelves  in  array  againlt  the  very  men, 
whom,  the  other  day,  we  embraced  as  brothers. 

We  who  have  always  afferted  the  honour,  the 
intereft,  and  internal  independence  of  Ireland  to  be 
maintainable  only  by  the  freedom,  frequency,  and 
power  of  Parliament,  will  not  complement  the 
abufes  of  the  conftitution  at  the  expence  of  the 
community;  jnor  will  we,  with  heroic  indifference 
to  conliftency  pledge  life  and  fortune  to  the  fupport 
of  a political  fyilem  in  all  its  branches,  while  refo- 
Jutions  ltill  tingle  in  our  ears,  that  without  ade- 
quate reform,  there  is  no  falvation  for  Ireland. — ■ 
Nor,  finally,  will  we  add  ourfelves  to  the  train  of 
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thofe  upftarts  in  office,  who  acquire  charadler  and 
importance  abroad,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  their 
country  is  Ioling  both  at  home  ; who  fvvell  into  un- 
natural Significance  by  civil  diflention,  and  whofe 
haughtineis  encreafes  with,  and  by,  national  humi- 
liation. We  follow  that  excellent  man  whofe  per- 
sonal glory  is  bound  up  with  that  of  his  country — 
>vho  in  this  great  queftion,  rifes  above  the  fordid 
atmofphere  of  party,  and  we  befeech  him  and  his 
liberal  coadjutors,  tho’  they  may,  for  a time,  be 
unfuccefsfui,  to  go  on  and  complete  the  redemption 
of  a long  fullering  people. 

We  have  refolved,  and  we  keep  our  refolution. 
We  have  chofen,  and  we  purfue  our  choice.  We 
aft  honellly,  and  therefore  conclude  that  we  think 
juftfy.  Let  the  law  judge  of  our  aftions,  but  for 
our  faith  we  appeal  unto  God — the  God  of  all  man- 
kind, in  whole  prefence  there  is  no  afcendancy  but 
that  of  virtue  and  j uftice — distinction  of  religion, 
like  distinction  of  colours,  is  of  his  ordination.  We 
will  never  vilify  the  religion  of  any  man,  and  far 
lefs  will  we  prelume  to  make  thofe  varieties  of  faith, 
which  are  perhaps  natural  and  neceffary,  the  en- 
gines of  civil  perfecution  and  political  ufurpation. 

(Signed  by  order  of  the  Society) 

JAMES  HYNDMAN,  Secretart. 


AT  A MEETING  OF  THE 
THIRD  SOCIETY  OF  UNITED  IRISHMEN, 

IN  THE  TOWN  OF  BELFAST — 3D  OCTOEER,  I792» 
MR . CLOTWORTHY  BIRNIE 
in  the  chair: 

The  following  Declaration  was  agreed  to,  and  or- 
dered to  be  publilhed  : 

ASSOCIATED  as  we  are,  for  the  purpofe  of 
producing  union  of  interelt  and  affection  among  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  we  abhor  the  idea  of 
withholding  ffom  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  theip 
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civil  and  religious  rights,  at  the  time  that  vve  would 
wilh  to  enjoy  thole  rights  ourfelves. 

We  are  perfuaded  that  the  religion  of  any  mart, 
and  his  politics,  are  not  neceflarily  connected  : On 
the  contrary,  that  the  former  ought  not  to  have  any 
connexion  with  the  latter.  In  a civil  view,  there 
Undoubtedly  is  a communion  -of  interefts  and  rights, 
and  that  every  individual  who  contributes  to  the 
fupport  of  the  ftate,  ought  to  have  a voice  in 
framing  the  laws  which  regulate  that  ftate.  But  re- 
ligion is  perfonal;  the  individual  alone  accountable  ; 
we  therefore  deem  it  impious  to  intrude  between  his 
confcience  and  that  Almighty  Being,  who  alone 
knoweeh  his  heart. 

We  alfert,  that  the  right  of  petitioning  in  the 
fubjeft,  of  whatever  denomination,  is  not  only  na- 
tural, but  perfe&Iy  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of  our 
conftitution  ; and  we  confefs  ourfelves  ignorant  of 
any  mode  by  which  our  Catholic  brethren  could  have 
fo  peaceably  collected,  and  expreffed  their  fenti- 
ments,  as  by  delegation. 

We  have  feen  of  late  the  publications  of  Grand 
Juries,  which  ought  to  have  contained  mild  and 
peaceable  fentiments,  illiberal  and  ungenerous  ; di- 
redlly  calculated  to  fow  diflention,  and  keep  up  that 
religious  animofity  which  has  fo  long  diftra&ed  this 
iftand,  and  fubje&ed  it  to  the  ridicule  of  a foreign 
adminiftration. — Perfevere,  Catholic  brethren  ! con- 
flitutionally  perfevere  ! — The  caufe  in  which  you 
are  engaged  is  natural  and  virtuous.  A caufe  in 
which  the  Catholic  and  Proteftant  are  equally  in- 
volved ; and  whether  oppofed  by  wicked  adminis- 
trations, or  by  filly  corporations,  whole  underftand- 
ings  and  hearts  are  equally  frozen,  whiift  there  .ex- 
ile an  almighty  and  righteous  Ruler,  your  exertions 
will  be  crowned  with  luccefs.  Our  endeavours  fnall 
never  be  wanting  to  attain  the  much  delired  object; 
and  we  truft  the  day  will  fpeedily  arrive,  when  Ca- 
tholic and  Proteftant,  Mahometan  and  Jew,  over 
the  whole  world,  lhall  equally  enjoy  the  facred 
blelhngs  of  freedom  and  of  peace. 

DAVID  BIGGAR,  Secretary. 
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AT  A MEETING  OF  TflE 

BELFAST  SECOND  SOCIETY  OF  UNITED  IRISH- 
MEN; 

GEORGE-INN,  TUESDAY,  OCT.  9,  I792. 

The  following  declaration  having  been  laid  before 
them,  by  their  committee,  was  unanimoufly  agreed 
to,  and  ordered  to  be  publilhed  i 

ASSOCIATED  on  the  principles  of  humanity, 
and  zealous  for  her  rights,  we  view  with  generous 
indignation,  the  combinations  of  defpots,  to  keep 
her  in  degradation,  and  fupprefs  the  voice  with 
which  file  attempts  to  recite  her  fafferings  and  pre- 
fer her  claims — Whether  thofe  defpots  be  decorated 
with  diadems,  arrayed  in  the  livery  of  a hunting 
ciub  ; or  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  country,  affembled 
in  a jury  room,  their  principles  and  objeCl  are  the 
fame  in  themfelves,  and  to  us  equally  detefcable. 
While  we  reflect  with  regret,  on  the  fuccels  of 
defpotifm  in  Poland,  and  execrate  with  horror  its 
attempts  in  France,  we  cannot  be  infenfible  to  its 
prelum ption  and  audacity  in  our  native  land,  and 
the  injuilice  and  cruelty  which  it  propoles  to 
perpetuate.  We  have  long  feen,  and  feen  with 
pity,  three  millions  of  our  brethren  degraded  from 
the  rank  of  citizens,  and  languifhing  in  fiavery. — 
We  have  feen  the  fame  three  millions  peaceable  and 
fubmifiive  to,  and  fcrupuloufly  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  their  country — their  haughty  Lords.  — Nay, 
we  have  feen  them  forgetful  of  themfelves,  their  in- 
juries and  their  infuits,  armed  for  the  defence  of  the 
ungrateful  minions  who  vilify  their  characters,  infult 
Heaven  by  pronouncing  them  incapable  of  the 
rights  of  men,  and  pledge  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  keep  them,  and  their  pofterity,  in  eternal 
thraldom. 

Captivated  with  this  unparalleled  magnanimity, 
and  founding  our  judgments  on  the  folid  bafis  of 
character,  approved  by  experience,  we  pronounced 
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thofe  three  millions  of  our  Catholic  brethren  not 
only  capable  of  citizenlhip,  but  worthy  of  its 
blelfings — On  this  foundation,  as  men  of  integrity, 
we  pledged  ourlelves  to  our  country,  and  each  other, 
to  ufe  our  utmoft  influence  to  remove  the  ftigma  from 
their  charader,  and  the  Slavery  from  their  perfons, 
of  which  they  have  fo  long  and  fo  juStly  complained, 
and  reltore  them  to  a community  of  privileges  and 
intereft,  and  confequently  of  affedion  with  their 
brethren. 

We  now  declare,  that  we  are  neither  afliamed  of 
our  judgment  nor  forry  for  our  conduct.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  one  appears  more  folid,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  the  other  more  confpicuous,  every  day. 
The  dignified  moderation,  the  legal  precision,  ge- 
nerous ardor,  and  unawed  magnanimity  of  their 
procedure,  demonstrate  that  they  are  worthy  of  our 
friendship  and  the  freedom  of  their  country. — Of  that 
friendthip  we  folemnly  aSTure  them,  in  its  utmoSt 
extent — and  we  truit  the  period  is  at  hand,  when 
the  wifdo  n of  the  legillature  will  juftify  our  judg- 
ment, Sanction  the  propriety  of  our  condud,  and 
realize  our  profpeds. 

While  we  thus  repeat  the  avowal  of  our  friend- 
ship, and  exprefs  our  truft,  we  declare  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  honor,  profperity,  peace  and  happi- 
nels  of  our  country,  are  our  great  objed,  and  a re- 
gard to  thefe  our  leading  principle.  Of  thefe,  we 
know,  identity  of  interest,  equality  of  privilege, 
and  harmony  of  affedion,  form  the  only  folid  bafe. 
Neither  houfe  nor  kingdom,  divided  againSt  itfelf, 
can  pofiibly  Stand.  We,  theiefore,  difclaim  all  con- 
nedion  with,  and  attachment  to,  party  or  cabal. 
We  reprobate  with  indignation,  the  idea  of  an  as- 
cendancy, whofe  imaginary  height  depends  upen 
deprefling  brethren,  and  plunging  them  in  the 
depths  of  fervitude  and  wretchednefs.  We  wiSh  to 
prefent  the  afcendancy,  whatever  it  is,  in  its  true 
elevation,  by  restoring  all  around  to  its  proper  level. 
Nay,  we  wiSh  to  feeure  to  our  countrymen,  not 
M 
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excepting  venal  burgefles,  felf  devoted  jurors,  and 
other  refolutioners,  who  volunteer  in  the  caufe  of 
human  degradation — thofe  very  lives  and  properties, 
which  they  have  fo  rafhly  pledged  themlelves* 
wantonly  to  throw  away. 

Lastly,  we  declare  to  you,  our  Catholic  bre- 
thren, that  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the  jnftice  of 
your  claims,  and  the  legality  of  your  proceedings. 
Your  right  of  petitioning  all  or  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  legillature,  is  unanimoully  fandtioned  by  the 
voice  of  common  fenfe,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
the  practice  even  of  defpotifm.  Go  on,  then,  ge- 
nerous, though  degraded  men  ! Liberty  is  your  ob- 
ject ; and  ye  have  long  deferved  it ! Let  the  love 
of  liberty  be  your  principle,  the  law  your  guide, 
and  unanimity  your  fupport  ! Minifters  may  frown, 
courtiers  intrigue,  and  juries  fulminate  profcrip- 
tions  without  end.  Be  not  afraid  of  them,  neither 
be  ye  difconcerted.  Their  frown  is  infignificance, 
their  intrigues  foolilhnefs,  and  their  fulminations, 
like  the  Ihowman’s  flafh,  from  pounded  rofin,  are 
only  the  amufement,  or  the  terror  of  children.  All 
thefe  will  fpeedily  difappear.  Your  voice,  preferring 
the  claims  of  jultice,  and  fupported  by  reafon  and 
found  policy,  mull,  and  will  be  heard.  “ The 
night  of  political  ignorance,  delufion,  and  fuper- 
Hition,  is  far  fpent ; and  the  day  is  at  hand.” — The 
day,  which  lhall  raife  you  to  the  dignity  of  men, 
and  your  country  to  a name  among  nations.  We 
look  forward  to  its  appearance  with  ardent  ex- 
pectation, and  lhall  hail  its  prefence  with  hallowed 
joy.  We  recognize  you  with  fympathy  as  brethren, 
ditinherited,  profcribed,  and  alienated,  in  your 
native  land. 

We  have  pledged  ourfelves  to  fuppcrt  your  claims 
of  reiteration  to  your  natural  rights,  and  we  will 
be  faithful  to  our  word. 

In  this  caufe,  we  Hand  not  alone.  The  brightelt 
ornaments  of  the  fenate  and  the  bar,  the  wife  and 
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liberal  in  every  corner  of  the  land,  and  above  all, 
the  eternal  principles  of  reafon  and  juftice  are 
muttered  on  our  fide.  Thus  fupported,  we  n)ay  be 
difappointed  for  a feafon,  but  cannot  defpair.  We 
repeat,  “ your  voice  mutt,  and  will  be  heard 
Your  prayers  granted,  and  your  rights  reftored. 
The  day  which  lhall  enrol  you  in  the  ranks  of  fel- 
low-fubje&s,  wiil  give  fecurity  to  the  liberties  of 
Irilhmen,  nerves  to  their  induftry,  and  honor  to  their 
name.  Till  that  day,  we  mutt  continue,  as  we  are, 
a weak,  wretched,  and  infulted  people. 

WM.  OSBORNE,  Chairman. 

WM,  MITCHELL,  Secretary. 


AT  A MEETING  OF  THE 

FOURTH  SOCIETY  OF  UNITED  IRISHMEN 

OF  BELFAST,  OCTOBER,  19,  1 792  J 
MR.  EDWARD  KELLY,  IN  THE  CHAIR  J 

The  following  declaration  was  unanimoufly  agreed 
to,  and  ordered  to  be  publilhed  : 

IMPRESSED  with  benevolent  fentiments  towards 
all  the  human  kind,  we  lament,  at  this  great  aera  of 
reform,  that  there  Ihould  exitt  Irilhmen,  who,  living 
under  the  enjoyment  of  conftitutional  privileges,  wilh 
to  debar  their  fellow-fubje&s  of  the  fame  rights. 

Connected  as  we  are  with  another  country, 
whole  aggrandizement  has  been  the  deftruflion  of 
Ireland,  we  view  with  aftonilhment  and  abhorrence, 
the  weak  policy  of  thefe  men,  who,  from  whatever 
motives,  wilh  to  prevent  the  Union  of  Irishmen. 

We  are  fatisfied  that  every  individual,  in  what- 
ever country,  and  of  whatever  perfuafion,  has  an 
equal,  natural  right':  in  the  bleflings  of  the  ttate  in 
which  he  lives  ; we  regret  that  any  part  of  our  fel- 
low-fubje&s  Ihould  be  deprived  of  thofe  bleflings ; 
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—and  we  do  fincercly  lament  that  Froteftants,  whe- 
ther under  the  garb  of  religion  or  policy,  fhould 
even  dare  to  wilh  for  a continuation  of  fuch 
flavery. 

We  congratulate  our  Catholic  brethren,  on  the 
appearance  of  that  happy  period,  when  the  general 
interefts  of  this  ifland  will  be  the  only  objeft  in  view 
among  all  its  inhabitants  ; when  Catholic  and  Pro- 
teliant  will  be  mutually  concerned  in  one  common 
caufe  ; when  religious  opinions  lhall  no  longer  de- 
bar a fubjeft  from  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights. 

The  j uft  claim  which  every  fubjett  has,  to  prefer 
his  petition  to  the  legihature,  for  a redrefs  of  thole 
grievances  under  which  he  labours,  we  believe,  need 
not  now  be  difputed.  Vv  e admire  the  wii'dom  ai  d 
m ode  It  y of  our  Catholic  brethren,  in  the  mode 
which  they  adopted  of  preferring  this  claim  ; and 
we  feel  ourfelves  peculiarly  happy  in  affut  ing  them 
of  our  uniform  co-operation,  and  decided  luppoit 
in  the  attainment  of  an  object  that  fo  much  concerns, 
the  general  good. 

Some  late  publications  no  further  merit  our  at- 
tention, than  by  urging  us  to  declare  our  utter  ab- 
horrence of  the  l'entlments  they  contain,  in  order 
to  dilTuade  weak  minds  from  adhering  to  luch  affer- 
tions,  to  force  men  to  think  for  themieives,  unfetter- 
ed by  grand  juries  or  corporations — to  act  a jult  part, 
and  leave  the  confequer.ee  to  the  Supreme  Dilpofer 
of  events. 

At  this  remarkable  period,  we  do  rrofl:  heartily 
rejoice  with  ail  the  friends  of  liberty,  at  the  down- 
fall which  tyranny  has  received  in  France — a down- 
fall, natural  indeed  ! — in  which  the  inhabitants  cf 
Jreland  as  well  as  France,  are  interefted  ; and  we 
hail  that  happy  day,  when  defpotiim,  under  what- 
ever mafk,  over  the  whole  earth  will  receive  a fimi- 
lar  fate — and  the  Handard  of  liberty  be  erected  in 
its  Head. 


ISRAEL  KILL1KEN,  Sec. 
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BELFAST  VOLUNTEERS. 

BY  command  of  the  committees  of  our  refpe&ive 
corps,  jointly  convened  by  fummons,  we  requell 
the  attendance  of  all  their  members  in  full  uniform, 
at  the  White  Linen-Hall,  -to-morrow,  precifely  at 
i 2 o’clock,  for  the  purpofe  of  expreflirig  their  joy 
at  the  fuccefs  of  the  arms  of  the  Trench  Republic, 
by  firing  three  feu-de-joies. 

The  volunteers  requeft  the  attendance  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  at  the  Donegall-Arms,  at  feven 
o’clock  faid  evening,  to  join  with  them  in  declaring 
their  lentiments  on  this  aufpicious  event. 

Monday,  29th  O&ober,  1792. 

HU.  M'lLWAIN,  Sec.  Belfaft  Troop. 

JOHN  RABB,  Sec.  Firft  Belfaft  Vol.  Com. 

JAMES  M‘ CLEAN,  Sec.  Belfaft  Vol.  Co q. 


BELFAST NOVEMBER  2 — 1792. 

AGR.ES  ABLY  to  a late  advertifement,  the  fuc- 
ceflfes  of  the  French  were  celebrated  on  Tuefday  by 
the  volunteers  and  citizens  of  Belfail,  with  that 
warmth  of  affe&ion  which  they  generally  difplay  in 
every  good  caufe. 

The  two  volunteer  artillery  companies,  and  the 
two  infantry  corps,  afifembled  about  two  o’clock, 
and  fired  three  feu-de-joyes,  in  honour  of  the  day, 
on  which  a Duke  and  a King,  at  the  head  < f an 
armed  hoft,  inglorioufly  deferted  the  field,  after  a 
campaign  which,  both  in  point  of  defign  and  exe- 
cution, was  as  difgraceful  to  the  arms  of  Aullria 
and  Prufiia,  as  its  object  was  deferable  and  unjuit. 

In  the  evening  a numerous  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Donegal!- Arms,  confiding  of  volunteer  citizens, 
and  citizens  unarmed,  in  purfuance  of  an  advertife- 
rnent  requefting  an  aflembly  of  the  inhabitants— 
when  the  following  declaration  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  : 
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MR.  SAM.  MC.  TIER  IN  THE  CHAIR  : 

WE,  the  inhabitants  of  Belfaft,  vtfith  hearts 
overflowing  with  joy,  again  affemblc  together,  pub- 
licly to  declare  our  happinefs  at  the  glorious  fuccefs 
of  the  French  arms,  againft  innumerable  hofts  of 
enemies — the  enemies  of  the  human  race — and  their 
Anal  expulfion  from  the  Gallic  territories  : An  event 
by  which  every  obflacle  to  the  compleat  eftablilh- 
jment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  is  removed  from 
that  hallowed  land— an  event  which  fecures  liberty 
tp  fnrrounding  nations. 

Sanguine  as  our  opinions  were  of  the  invincible 
power  of  a nation  of  freemen,  oppofed  to  the  armed 
flaves  of  tyrants,  yet  the  -event  has  furpaffed  our 
fondeft  expectations. 

When  vve  contemplate  the  treachery  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  the  perfidy  of  officers,  the  diforga- 
nized  ftate  of  the  army — when  we  confider  the  com- 
bination of  formidable  enemies,  with  generals  of 
the  firll  military  abilities  at  the  head  of  veteran 
troops,  yet  obferve,  that  thefe  armies  have  not  been 
capable  of  achieving  a Angle  important  objeCt,  cre- 
dibility is  almoft  ftaggered,  but  the  world  has  wit- 
neffed  it.  We  cannot  help  attributing  the  fuccefs  of 
the  French  arms  to  the  fignal  interpofition  of  the 
Deity,  as  an  example  of  the  fuccefs  with  which  he 
will  crown  the  efforts  of  mankind,  in  every  attempt 
to  eftablifh  civil  and  religious  liberty ; and  vve  fer- 
vently implore  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to 
guide  the  councils  of  the  National  Convention  in 
perfecting  the  great  work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
l'o  as  to  render  it  productive  of  happinefs  to  millions 
yet  unborn. 


The  town  was  almoft  univerfally  illuminated. — 
Every  thing  demonftrated  fincere  pleafure  in  the 
difgrace  of  two  tyrannical  courts,  that  attempted  to 
dragoon  an  united  nation  into  that  deplorable  flats 
of  fpiritual  well  as  political  bondage,  from  whiclj 
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it  was  juft  recovering  ; and  that  dared  to  tell 
twenty-five  millions  of  men — ye  shall  not  bs 

FREE. 

In  the  windows  of  fix  or  feven  houfes  a number 
of  tranfparencies  prefented  themfelves  : — a few  of 
the  mottoes  are  fubjoined,  as  trifling  circumftances 
fometimes  mark  the  difpofition  of  the  times. 

Perfect  union  and  equal  liberty  to  the  men  of 
Ireland. — Vive  la  Republique  : Vive  la  Nation. — 
Church  and  State  Divorced. — Liberty  Triumphant. 

• — The  Rights  of  Men  eftablifhed.— Defpotifin  prof- 
trate. — The  Tyrants  are  fled  ; let  the  People  rejoice. 

■ — Heaven  beheld  their  glorious  efforts,  and  crown’d 
their  deeds  with  fuccels. — France  is  free;  fo  may 
we  ; let  us  will  it. — Awake  O ye  that  fleep. — A 
gallows  fufpending  an  inverted  Crown,  with  thefe 
words  : — “ May  the  fate  of  every  Tyrant  be  that 
of  Capet.” — A check  to  Defpots. — The  Caufe  of 

Mankind  triumphant. Irifhmen  rejoice. — Union 

among  Irifhmen. — Rights  of  Man. — Irifhmen  ! look 
at  France. — Liberty  and  Equality. 

IRELAND. 

8th  Sept.  178-5. — Armed  Citizens  fpoke. 

2d  Dec.  1783. — Their  Delegates  ran  away. 

30th  Oft.  i 792. — We  are  taxed,  tyth’d,  and  en- 
flaved,  but  we  have  only  to 
unite  and  be  free. 

FRANCE. 

14th  July,  1789 Sacred  to  Liberty. 

loth  Auguft,  1792. — The  People  triumphant. 

22dO&ober,  1792. — Exit  of  Tyranny. 

The  night  clofed  in  the  moft  orderly  manner, 
without  either  bonfire  or  any  kind  of  irregularity 
whatever. 


NOTHERN  WHIG  CLUB. 

AT  a general  meeting  on  the  5th  of  November, 
held  purfuant  to  notice,  the  following  R.efolutiona 
were  agreed  to : 
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ARCH.  H.  ROvVAN,  ESQ^  IN  THE  CHAIR  J 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  the  greateft  fatisfac- 
tion  we  embrace  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  our 
country  on  the  late  ignominious  flight  of  the  ene- 
mies to  liberty,  from  the  territory  of  the  French 
Republic;  and  to  exprefs  our  hopes,  that  the  pre- 
1‘ent  dillurbances  in  that  country  may  fpeedily  ter- 
minate in  the  ftubie  tranquility  of  a good  Govern- 
ment, founded  on  the  principles  of  equal  liberty, 

and  the  unalienable  rights  of  man. (Unani- 

moufly.)  m 

Resolved,  That  as  an  eaily  acquiefcence  in  the 
jult  demands  of  the  people  is  the  furert  pledge  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  in  any  country,  we  trufl:  we 
ilia]  1 fpeedily  fee  the  wifhes  of  this  nation  complied 
with,  by  an  honeft  and  efredtual  reform  in  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  people,  on  a broad  principle  of 
equal  juftice  and  equal  liberty  to  all  fedts  and  deno- 
minations of  Irifhmen  ; fatisfied  as  we  are  that  a 
fmcere  union  among  ourfejves,  and  a total  oblivion 
of  pafl  diflentions,  from  whatever  caufe  ariflng,  can 
alone  fecure  to  this  country,  freedom,  happinefs, 
and  profperity. — (One  diflfentient.)- 

Resolved,  That  we  fee  with  the  greateft  fatis- 
fadlicn  the  rapid  decay  of  prejudice  and  bigotry  in 
the  part  of  the  country  moll  immediately  within  our 
cbfervat'on  ; and  we  anticipate  with  pleafure  the 
day  of  their  total  downlal. — (Unanimoufly  ) 

WM.  S1NCLAIRE, 
SECRETARY. 


BELFAST  VOLUNTEER  COMPANY  (BLUE). 

AT  a meeting  of  the  Belfait  Volunteer  Company 
(Blue),  at  the  Exchange,  November  24,  1792, 

LIEUT.  GETTY  IN  THE.  CHAIR  : 

[The  packets  having  this  day  brought  the  glorious 
intelligence,  of  the  French  having  obtained  the 
pofleflion  of  Bruflels,  the  capital  of  the  Auftrian 
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Netherlands— -and  thereby  having  virtually  com- 
pieated  the  liberation  of  the  Belgie  people.] 

T he  company  unanimoufly  agreed  to  publifh  the 
following  declaration  of  their  fentiments,  upon  that 
great  event : — 

Again  has  liberty  triumphed— again  have  her 
fons  conquered  — aud  again  we  rejoice.  We  rejoice  that 
anccher  great  country  is  free— and  that  in  Belgia, 
we  are  now  able  to  recognize  a nation  qf  free- 
men. 

We  congratulate  our  countrymen  on  the  good 
rews  ; and  we  hail  it  as  a certain  pledge  and  fore- 
runner of  that  reform  in  parliament,  which  will 
procure  to  the  people  their  due  weight  in  the  legifla- 
ture  of  this  country.  Already  corruption  trembles 
— and,  ere  long,  at  the  united  voice  of  the 
people,  fhe  mult  depart  the  land.  Now  is  the  time 
for  Irilhmen  to  banifh  prejudice,  and  to  embrace 
each  other  as  brethren— the  children  of  the  fame 
God.  Forgetting  paft  errors,  let  them  ilrive  in  fu- 
ture, to  promote  the  happinefs  of  every  reJigious 
left  and  denomination  ; and  their  country  mult  be 
free  and  flourilhing. 

JAMES  M<CLEAN,  Sko. 


REPLY  TO  THE  SHEFFIELD  AND  BELFAST 
ADDRESSES. 

Anfwer  of  the  Prefident  of  the  French  AlTembly, 
(Citizen  Gregoire)  to  the  AddrefTes  of  the  So- 
cieties of  Shelfield,  and  Belfall  in  Ireland. 

Citizens  of  the  world, 

Your  addrelfes  to  the  reprelentatives  of  the  French 
nation,  have  filled  them  with  pleafing  emotions.— 
In  impofing  on  me  the  honourable  duty  of  a reply, 
they  make  me  regret  that  I can  but  imperfectly  ex- 
prefs,  what  all  with  fo  much  energy  feel.  To  have  the 
honour  to  be  an  Engiifh  or  a Frenchman,  carries 
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ivith  it  a title  to  every  degree  of  mutual  affection  that 
can  fubfift  among  men. 

The  curious  in  your  country  are  pleafed  to  tra- 
verfe  the  globe  in  order  to  explore  nature  ; hence- 
forth they  can  viftt  Montblanc  (Savoy)  without 
quitting  France ; in  other  words  without  leaving 
their  friends.  The  day  on  which  free  Savoy  unites 
itfelf  with  us,  and  that  on  which  children  of  high 
minded  England  appear  among  us,  are,  in  the  eye 
of  reafon,  days  of  triumph.  Nothing  is  wanting  in 
thefe  affe&iftg  fcenes,  but  the  preience  of  all  Great 
Britain,  to  bear  teilimony  to  the  enthufiafm  with 
which  we  are  infpired  by  the  name  of  liberty  and 
that  of  the  people  with  whom  we  are  about  to  form 
eternal  alliance. 

The  National  Convention  has  wilhed  to  tedify  its 
fatisfa&ion  to  the  Englifh,  in  decreeing  that  they 
would  conduit  in  the  prefence  of  fome  of  them  the 
trial  of  the  lalt  of  their  Kings.  Sixty  ages  have  elapfed 
fince  Kings  firft  made  war  on  liberty  : the  moil 
miferable  pretexts  have  been  fufficient  for  them  to 
fpread  trouble  over  the  earth.  Let  us  recolledt  with 
horror  that  under  the  reign  of  Ann,  the  falling  of 
a pair  of  gloves,  and  that  under  Louis  XIV.  a win. 
dow  opening  from  one  apartment  into  another, 
were  fufficient  caufes  for  deluging  Europe  in  blood. 

Alas  ! fhort  is  the  duration  preferibed  by  eter- 
nal power  to  our  weak  exigence  ; and  fb all  then  the 
ferocious  ambition  of  fome  individuals  embitter  or 
abridge  our  days,  with  impunity  ? Yet  a little  mo- 
ment, and  defpots  and  their  cannons  fhall  be  filenc- 
ed  ; philofophy  denounces  them  at  the  bar  of  the  uni- 
verfe  ; and  hillory,  fullied  with  their  crimes,  has 
drawn  their  chara&ers.  Shortly  the  annals  of  man- 
kind will  be  thofe  of  virtue;  and  in  records  of 
France,  a place  will  be  referred  for  our  telUmonies 
of  fraternity  with  the  Brkifh  and  Ir  fh  focieties  ; but 
efpecially  for  the  Conftitutional  Society  of  London. 

Doubtless  the  new  year,  which  is  now  ap- 
proaching, will  fee  all  your  rights  reftofed.  7 he 
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Butchers 

Bakers 
Barbers 
Coopers 
Carpenters 
Cabinet-makers 
Chandlers 
Hatters 
Hofiers 
Mafons 
Nailors 
Painters 
Ropers 
Reedmakers 

Shoemakers,  two  of  them  females, 
Saddlers 
Sawyers 
Smiths 
Staymakers 
Taylors 

Tanners  and  Curriers 
Weavers,  one  o t them  a female. 
Watchmakers 
Wheelwrights 
Sundry  ocher  trades 
Tobacco  Spinners,  (giving  employ- 
ment to  152  children  of  both 
fexes.) 

Publicans  under  licence  for  fpirits  and  'J 


*7 

40 

28 

163 

63 

22 

27 

18 

7 

48 

27 

9 

20 

6 

224 

26 

78 

6 

6> 

33 

3*9 

*4 

9 

166 

3* 


flrong  beer,  being  one  to  every  V 119 
6th  houfe.  \ 


By  the  above  it  appears  the  town  and  fuburbs  were 
increafed  hnce  1 ft  Jan.  1757,  being  25  years, 
nearly  one  half ; the  following  being  the  then 
Hate  of  the  fame  : 


1779  Koufes,  containing 


i7?si 


Proteflants, 

Roman  Catholicks. 


854.9 


Sr 
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There  were  at  that  period,  399  looms,  and  1800 
people  able  to  bear  arms. 

Increafe  in  houfes  is  247 
Dittoin  Inhabitants  4556 


IN  1791. 


Number  of  the  Inhabitants,  &c  in  the  Town  and 
Suburbs  of  Belfaft,  taken  at  Midfummer,  1791, 
by  the  fame  Perfon. 

2909  houfes  occupied. 

198  do.  untenanted,  chiefly  new  houfes. 

3107  Containing  8932  males. 


53S8  females. 


In  all,  18,320 


There  are  522  looms  employed  at  cotton. 


129  do.  at  catnbrick  and  linen. 
28  do.  at  fail  cloth. 

16  do.  at  hockings. 


695  looms  in  all. 


There  were  229  fpinning  jennies,  from  25  to  100 
threads,  which  draw  15,273  threads  of  cotton,  or 
nearly  67  threads  each  on  an  average. 

Out  of  the  above  there  is  the  following  number  of 
each  trade,  &c.  viz. 

Butchers  - 39 


Carpenters 

C a bmt  t makers 

Chandlers 


40 

29 


3* 


Nailers  (one  female) 


16 

68 

41 
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Painters 

17 

Ropers 

- 

Reed-makers 

- 

6 

Shoe  makers  (two  females) 

- 

312 

Saddlers 

- 

22 

Sawyers 

- 

37 

Smiths 

- 

69 

Staymakers 

- 

15 

Taylors  (one  female) 

- 

100 

Tanners  and  Curriers 

- 

45 

Weavers  (fix  females) 

- 

679 

Watchmakers 

- 

22 

Wheelwrights, 

- 

6 

Sundry  other  trades 

- 

220 

Tobacco  Spinners,  giving  employment"') 
to  20x:hildren  of  both  fexes,  (decreafe  | 
in  pf  years,  including  children  em-  [>  5 

ployed,  165  : the  confequence  of  j 
impolitic  revenue  laws) 

Publicans  under  licence  for  fpirits  and 
ftrong  beer,  being  one  to  every  17th 
houfe  : a great  number  of  them  per- 
fons  who  have  trades 
By  the>above  it  appears,  the  town  and  fuburbs  were 
encreafed  in  Id's  than  10  years, 

Houfes  - 1,081 

Inhabitants  - • 5,215 


As  Bally macarret  is  only  feparated  from  the 
town  of  Belfait  by  the  Long  Bridge,  the  following 
view  of  its  progreilive  improvement  is  given  : 


In 

1781. 

In 

‘791. 

Houfes 

96 

Houfes 

Males 

1 95 

Males 

596 

Females 

224 

Females 

6l2 

419 

1,208 

Refolutions,  dated  12  December,  by  a Club  fly  led. 
Jacobins,  are  omitted. 


o 
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AT  A MEETING  OF  THE 
FIRST  BELFAST  VOLUNTEER  COMPANY, 

DECEMEER  l8,  1792, 

WILLIAM  TESNENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ADDRESS  WAS  UNANIMOUSLY  AGREED  Ta. 

TO  THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  IRELAND. 

FELLOW  SOLDIERS, 

YOUR  COUNTRY  IS  IN  DANGER  I 

THE  period  of  a few  fleecing  months  has  fcarcely 
elapfed,  fince  the  Fiift  Belfaft  Volunteer  Company, 
imprefled  with  the  interesting  Situation  of  this  illand, 
and  the  extraordinary  encreafe  of  its  arihed  citizens, 
did  pubiifh  to  the  world,  anew,  their  fentiments 
concerning  the  volunteer  inftitution — a dignified  and 
mofl  honourable  inilitution,  in  whofe  lids  fnould  be 
found  enrobed  the  names  of  all  the  virtuous  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland.  We,  who  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  took  up  arms 
in  defence  of  our  country,  when  left  to  its  own  ener- 
gy, by  an  abandoned  and  imbecile  adnvniftracion  ; 
We,  who  Have  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of 
every  branch  of  the  legillature,  did  not  imagine, 
that  the  arm  of  power  would  ever  be  uplifted  in 
this  land,  to  fupprefs  the  revival  of  our  laudable 
aflociations. 

When  the  right  of  the  people  to  appear  in  arms 
is  called  in  queflion,  by  a proclamation  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  of  Ireiand  ; when 
the  exercife  of  this  right  is  branded  with  the  epithets, 
illegal  and  feditious — when  menacing  preparatiors 
by  land  and  fea,  indicate  the  near  approach  of  war; 
and  \ hen  falfe  and  malicious  reports  are  induflri- 
oully  circulated,  with  a view  of  fpreaaing  jealoufies 
and  difcontents  ; we  call  upon  you  to  be  firm  ! — 
to  perfevere  ! — to  unite  ! 

The  union  of  the  people  row  makes  defpots 
tremble  in  foreign  lands.  It  is  to  union  Ireland 
mull  owe  its  falv&tion  : the  want  of  union,  ten  years 
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fmce,  rendered  abortive  all  your  efforts  for  eman- 
cipation. 

Our  fellow  foldiers  of  Dublin,  are  charged  with 
affembling  “ to  withftand  lawful  authority,  and 
violently  and  forcibly  to  redrefs  pretended  griev- 
ances.”— What  ! are  the  grievances  of  which  the 
people  complain,  only  “ pretended  ones  ?”  Is 
feeking  a reftoration  of  our  rights — a reform  in  the 
reprefentacion  of  the  people  in  parliament,  an  at- 
tempt to  fubvert  the  conftitution  ? We  fay,  no  ! it  is 
to  reftore  it. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  we  efteem  it  our 
duty  to  make  a further  declaration  of  cur  prin- 
ciples and  opinions. 

We  affociated  for  the  defence  of  ourfelves,  this 
town  and  country,  and  for  the  fupport  of  the 
rights  of  Ireland.  We  fay,  that  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  reprefented  in  parliament — taxation 
without  reprefentation  is  oppreflion — that  the  peo- 
ple are  not  reprefented — that  parliament  is  not 
as  it  ought  to  be,  an  emanation  from  the  people — 
— that  the  grievances  under  which  the  people  labour 
are  almoft  innumerable  and  intolerable  : — But  we 
add,  that  a real  and  radical  reform  in  the  reprefenta- 
tive  branch  of  the  legiflature,  would  reftore  the 
people  to  their  due  weight  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  every  leffer  evil  would  quickly  vanifh. 

These  are  our  opinions; — neither  proclamations 
nor  threats  fliall  deter  us  from  the  purfuit  of  our 
rights.— "Our  defire  is  peace  ; the  welfare  of  our 
country,  of  our  families,  of  our  friends,  require  it 
of  us.  Let  thofe  who,  by  refilling  the  united  voice 
of  a nation,  drive  the  people  into  extremities,  be 
alone  anfwerable  to  God  and  their  country,  for  the 
Confequences. 

Fellow-Soldiers  ! — Unite ! — encreafe  your  num- 
bers and  improve  your  difeipline  ! — a people 
afpiring  to  be  free,  fhould  be  able  to  protect 
liberty.  An  armed  nation  can  never  be  made  Haves. 
Perfevere  ! and  our  country  muft  be  faved  ! 

WILLIAM  TENNENT,  Chairman. 

JQH£J  RABB,  Secretary, 
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TOWN  MEETING. 


WE  toe  fubfcribers,  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Belfall,  earnellly  requefl  the  attendance  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens, at  a general  meeting  of  the  town,  a£ 
the  market-houfe,  on  \A  ednefday  next,  the  26th 
infl.  at  noon,  for  the  purpofe  of  exprefiing  our  len- 
timents  on  theprefent  ftate  of  public  affairs  ; and  to 
enter  into  fuch  other  meafures  as  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient for  the  accomplifhing  that  great  objed — an 
equal  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  parliament. 

Belfall,  December  19,  1792. 


C.  Ranken 
Wm.  Brown 
Cunn.  Greg 
Alex.  Orr 
Will  Stevenfon 
Jas.  Fergui'on 
John  Macartney 
Sam.  Thompfon 
James  Holmes 


Robert  Davis 
Robert  Thomfon 
Will.  Sinclare 
Robert  Getty 
Alex  Mitchell 
John  Holmes 
John  Brown 
.Alex.  Gordon 
John  Robinfon 


Wm.  Magee 
John  Cuming 
Wm.  Tennent 
Thomas  Brown 
John  Boyle 
Thos.  Sinclare 
Sam  M‘Tier 
Henry  Hallett. 


COPY  OF  AN  ADDRESS 

To  the  Delegates  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  in 
Scotland,  unanimoufly  agreed  to  by  the  Second 
Society  of  United  Irifhmen,  of  Belfall:  ; and 
recommended  to  the  other  Societies  of  this  town, 
to  be  fent  as  the  joint  addrefs  of  the  four  Societies ; 
which  was  accordingly  done,  in  December,  1792. 

ASSOCIATED  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting 
union  among  Irilhmen,  relloring  three  millions  of 
brethren  to  the  rights  of  citizeulbip,  and  effeduat- 
ing  a radical  and  complete  reform  of  parliamentary 
reprefentation  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  cannot 
behold,  with  indifference,  the  vifrid  glow  of  pa- 
triotifm  which  brightens  the  face  of  other  nations, 
and  the  irrelillibie  elafticity,  with  which  man,  long 
bent  down  into  a bealt  of  burden,  fliakcs  off  the 
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yoke  of  defpotifm  ard  refumes  his  form  ere£t,  in 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  We  exult  in  the  triumph 
of  humanity  which  regenerated  Gaul  exnibirs ; 
and  the  revival  of  the  long-dormant  valor,  which 
made  the  Caefars  tremble,  and  in  earlier  times, 
filled  Rome  itfelf  with  fuppliant  mourners.  We 
accompany  with  raptures,  the  Heps  of  freemen 
traverfing  the  montains  of  Savoy,  erecting  the 
ftandard  of  liberty  on  the  Hrong  hoids  of  defpotifm, 
and  uniting  the  gr^at  family  of  God  in  the  bonds 
pf  fraternity.  In  the  fruitful  plains  of  tSeigia  we 
hail  profpeCts  equally  grateful  to  the  enlightened 
eye,  and  flattering  to  the  liberal  heart.  The  arm 
of  defpotifm  palfied — her  holts  dilcomfited — her 
throne  tottering  to  ruin — and  her  motley  train  of 
ilaves  and  fycophants,  with  all  her  proud  abettors, 
plunged  in  delpair,  or  meditating,  with  fell  re- 
yengej  a laft  convuliive  ftruggle  in  her  caufe. 

But  our  raptures  and  our  triumphs  might  be 
ranked  with  the  tranfports  of  children,  did  we  dwell 
for  ever,  as  with  the  itare  of  foolilh  wonder,  on  thefe 
the  glories  of  another  land  ; while  even  the  fainter 
brightnefs  which  opens  on  our  own,  and  filter  king- 
doms, Ihines  unnoticed.  Thank  God  ! there  too 
we  fee  the  light  of  political  knowledge  widely 
dift’ufed  ; and  the  feeds  of  liberality  vegetating  with 
vigor  in  the  genial  warmth  of  reltored  fraternity, 
and  united  patriotifm.  With  us,  that  knowledge 
hath  already  aflfumed  the  form  of  language,  and, 
in  humble  rei’peCtful  petition,  prefented  the  claims 
of  a profcribed  nation  at  the  bar  of  the  legiflature. 
We  are  forry  to  fay  thefe  claims  were  not  treated 
with  deference,  or  decency.  We  were  not  dil- 
couraged,  but  reanimated  by  their  rejection.  The 
chaos  of  Jrilhmen,  as  by  the  voice  of  Omnipotence, 
was  inftantly  moulded  into  a body,  its  members 
arranged,  and  the  frame  organized.  Nor  were 
vigor  and  harmony  ever  characterized  in  greater 
perfection,  than  in  the  reprelencation  of  tnat  body 
r.ow  exhibited  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom.-— 
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And  as  it  refle&s  the  image  of  the  original,  we 
know  it  will  fpeak  its  voice — the  people’s  voice!  — 
the  only  4‘  'Jure  Divino”  Law  of  Nations! 

We  know  too,  that  voice  Jhall  be  heard.  Irifli- 
men  have  willed  it,  and  they  rnuft  be  fiee.  The 
violations  of  their  conditution,  the  perverfion  of 
its  principles,  the  abul'e  of  its  powers,  and  the 
avowed  influence  of  venality  and  corruption,  mull 
be  fwept  away  together;  not,  we  hope,  by  the 
awful  experiment  of  a contelfed  Revolution  — njay 
Heaven  avert  the  dieadful  neceflity  ! but,  by  a 
•voluntary,  immediate,  and  radical  Reform. 

While  fhis  is  the  object  of  our  defires,  our 
a&ions,  and  cur  union,  and  we  are  unalterably 
determined,  by  peaceable  and  conftitutional  means, 
to  obtain  it,  we  reprobate  the  mean  idea  of  enjoy- 
ing it  excluiively.  Liberty  is  the  defire  of  all  na- 
tions! The  birth  right  of  all  men  ! To  preferve 
it,  with  watchful  jealoufy,  is  the  firft  political  duty  ! 
To  recover  it,  when  arretted  by  the  hand  of  tyranny, 
the  highelt  pinnacle  of  human  glory.  That  all  men 
may  allert,  reclaim,  ami  enjoy  it,  is,  therefore, 
the  fervent  prayer  of  our  hearts ! 

That  Scotland,  for  ages,  the  afylum  of  inde- 
pendence, and  equally  renowned  in  arms  and  arts  ; 
that  Scotland,  the  modern  nurle  of  literature  and 
lcicnce,  whofe  feminaries  have  fupplied  the  world 
with  dateline n,  orators,  hiltorians,  and  philofo- 
phers ; Scotland,  whole  penetrating  genius,  has 
forced  iis  way  into  the'  repofitorles  of  nature,  un- 
veiled her  hidden  myfterjes,  and  brought  forward  all 
her  richeft  treafures  for  the  healing  cf  the  nations  | 
Scotland,  where  a Reid  and  a Beatty  broke  the  fpells 
of  an  annihilating  philofophy,  which  had  reduced 
the  u ni verfe  to  a Jhaaowy  idea  ; who  held  her  up  to 
ridicule;  and  pi efented  creation  anew,  in  her  native 
fubllantiality  and  lolid  glories,  to  the  fight  of  all 
men  ! That  this  fame  Scotland  fhould  have  lo  long 
forgotten  her  degraded  date,  as  a nation,  flept  over 
her  political  inlignidcance,  or  filentiy  acquiciced 
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the  mockery  of  a popular  representation,  among  the 
Senators  of  another  people,  hath  long  filled  us  with 
inexpreffible  atlonilhment.  And,  when  we  reflected 
on  our  relation  of  fellow- Subjects,  or,  as  our  Ca- 
tholic brethren  have  more  properly  denominated  us, 
fellow  Jlaves  ! and  the  more  Solemn  ties  of  religion 
and  blood  by  which  many  of  us  ate  connected  with 
you,  we  candidly  own  our  altonilhment  was  not 
free  from  a mixture  of  regret  : for,  however  humi- 
liating our  own  fituation  may  have  been,  the  Pro- 
tellants  and  reformed  among  us,  in  the  Scale  of  free- 
dom, were  much  Superior  to  the  Scottish  people. 

Wh  at  your  ftate,  as  a people,  was,  previous  to 
the  day  which  Set  upon  your  independence,  and 
blotted  your  name  from  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  we  prefume  not  to  delineate.  What  your 
Slate,  from  that  day,  has  been,  and  now  is,  we 
know,  and  ye,  the  delegates  for  promoting  a reform , 
mull  feel.  Delineation  of  it  is,  therefore,  unne- 
celfary.  We  only  fay — and  we  fay  it,  with  confi- 
dence, Scotland  as  a nation,  or  part  of  a nation, 
has  no  people  ! The  idea  therefore  of  a parliamentary 
representation  of  the  Commons  of  Scotland  is  only  a po- 
litical fid  ion  ! a fittion  lo  bold,  that  we  are  allonilhed 
at  the  audacity,  which  firft  prefumed  to  hold  it  ouc 
as  a reality.  And  when  we  confider  that  a whole 
nation  implicitly  Swallowed  the  idea  as  a reality , we 
cannot  be  Surprized  that  the  genius  of  aHumelhould 
invert  the  polition,  and  endeavour  to  impole  the 
reality  of  the  univerfe,  upon  a credulous  fceptical 
world,  as  an  idea  only. 

Your  eyes,  brother-friends  of  a reform,  are 
now  opened  to  the  deception ; your  tongues  ate 
ioofed,  and  your  pens  ready.  While,  with  your 
eyes  ye  behold  the  necelfity  and  importance  of  the 
political  regeneration  which  you  have  united  to  pro- 
mote, let  your  tongues  make  it  familiar  co  the  ears, 
and  your  pens  prelent  it  to  the  eyes  of  your  bre- 
thren, whofe  fathers  were  a people . We  are  affur- 
ed  of  your  abilities,  your  learning,  and  your  eio- 
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quence  ; your  patriotifm  we  doubt  not ; and  on 
your  perfeverance  we  rely  with  confidence.  Nor 
can  we  fuppofe,  for  a moment,  that  ye  will  ever 
fuffer  the  whifper  of  malice,  or  the  frowns  of 
office  to  deter  you  from  your  purfuit.  It  is  worthy 
of  men — worthy  of  you— And  ye  will  rot  abandon 
it  I Ye  will  never  difappoint  your  brethren  by  dil- 
gracing  yourfelves ! We  know  the  conflict  is  ar- 
duous. But,  where  the  public  good  is  the  end,  and 
the  means  are  legal,  every  ftep  is  fafe Su.ccefs 
fure,  tho’  flow,  and  the  reward  immortal. 

(The  above,  it  is  believed , was  only  publijhed  in 
band  bills , and  not  in  the  nevo/papers.) 


TOWN  MEETING. 

AT  a general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bel-' 
fall,  convened  by  public  advertifement,  (for  which 
fee  page  too)  at  the  Town  Houfe,  and  for  want  of 
room,  adjourned  to  Mr.  Vance’s  Meeting-Houie, 
on  Wednefday,  December  26,  1792, 

CHARLES  KANKEN,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

At  a period  when  the  public  mind  is  fo  much 
agitated — when  the  nation  feems  to  be  in  a ftate  of 
fmothered  war  ; — we  deem  it  the  duty  of  every  man 
who  is  a friend  to  his  country,  to  peace  and  good 
order,  to  come  forward  and  publicly  avow  his  fen- 
timents. 

We,  therefore,  declare,  that  after  all  we  have 
heard  and  read  about  our  glorious  and  happy  confii- 
tution,  we  are  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  to  find 
what  it  is  : We  cannot,  however,  conceive,  that  if 
in  any  nation  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are 
abfoiutely  excluded  from  all  (hare  in  the  legiflature 
and  only  a very  fmall  part  of  the  other  fourth  re- 
prefented  ; if  thereat  majority,  of  what  are  called 
the  reprefentatives,  be  appointed  arbitrarily,  by  a 
few  individuals,  for  a long  term  of  years,  and  not 
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accountable  to  the  people  ; — If  places  and  penfioni 
be  multiplied  for  the  purpofes  of  corruption  ; — if 
no  refponfibility  be  annexed  to  the  great  offices  of 
ftatc  ; if  taxes  without  end  be  levied  off  the 
people,  and  the  nation  involved  in  debt,  for  the 
purpofe  of  plirchafing  votes  to  impofe  more  taxes ; 
— If  the  honours  of  the  peerage  be  brought  to  fale 
to  raife  funds  for  the  fame  purpofes  ; if  the  furplus 
of  the  revenue,  inftead  of  being  applied  to  leffen 
the  national  debt,  be  carried  to  another  country, 
whether  to  bribe  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
there,  or  to  pay  German  butchers  for  mafiacreing 
the  friends  of  freedom  in  France  ; if  the  fubjedt 
be  deprived  of  the  trial  by  jury,  whether  by  penal 
ftatutes,  by  revenue  or  game  laws,  by  jiais  or  by 
attachments:--  We  fay— if  any  nation  labours  under 
thofe  and  innumerable  other  grievances,  pradtifed 
under  colour  of  law-— we  are  yet  to  learn  what  is 
the  glorious  and  happy  conftitution  of  that  nation  : 
We  do  not  hefitate  to  fay— they  are  a nation 

OF  SLAVES  ! 

We  declare,  that  a government  by  King,  Lords 
and  Commons,  the  Commons  being  a real  reprefen- 
tation  of  all  the  people,  is  the  government  which, 
if  attainable  without  violence,  we  wifh  for  and  prefer  ; 
that  we  do  not  vvilh  for  a revolution,  deeming  it  the 
lalt  meafure  of  dire  neceffity — a meafure  to  which 
no  wife  or  good  man  would  refort  until  every  other 
means  had  been  tried  in  vain — and  being  convinced 
that  our  prefent  form  of  government,  however  de- 
fedtive,  pofFefTes  the  power,  if  it  had  the  will,  of  re~ 
forming  all  abufes  and  remedying  all  defedts  without 
violence  or  commotion,  and  that  fuch  reform  must 
take  place  whenever  the  united  voice  of  the  people 
fhall  call  for  it. 

And  we  further  declare  our  opinion,  that  if  any 
perfons  in  this  kingdom  be  endeavouring  to  promote 
a revolution,  it  can  only  be  thofe,  who  determined, 
to  preferve  till  the  laft  moment  their  fyftem  of  cor- 
ruption, their  borough  influence,  their  places  and 
F 
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their  penfions,  pertinacioufly  oppofe  every  attempt 
towards  a reform,  thereby  doing  their  utmoft  to 
produce  public  commotion  and  overthrow  the 
government,  by  driving  the  nation  to  defpair. — In- 
fatuated mortals  ! — vviilfu  ly  and  wickedly  blind  to 
future  conlequences  I — and  of  whom  it  may  bejuft- 
ly  faid,  Quem  Deus  njult  perdere , trius  dementat 
"Whom  God  determines  to  deilroy,  he  firft  makes 
mad. 

We  declare,  that  a radical  reform  in  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  people  has  long  been,  and  ftill  is, 
the  great  object  to  which  all  our  wifhes,  all  our  en- 
deavours tend,  the  objedt  which  we  have  purfued, 
and  which  we  fhall  never  ceafe  to  purfue  until  it  is 
attained  ; that  to  attain  it  we  fhal  1 think  no  facrifice 
too  much,  no  rifk  too  great  ; and  that  no  reform 
can  ever  be  adequate  or  ufeful,  fatisfaCory  or  just, 
unlefs  all  irishmen,  of  every  defcription,  fhall 
be  equally  and  fairly  reprefented. 

Resolved,  That,  with  the  utmofl  deference  for 
our  countrymen  in  general,  we  would  rnoft  refpeft- 
fully  fuggeft  the  propriety  of  county  meetings  and 
of  provincial  conventions,  by  delegations 
from  parifhes,  cities  and  great  towns a meafure 
by  which  the  united  voice  of  all  the  men  of  Ireland 
would  be  drawn  to  a focus,  all  wild  ideas  exploded, 
a permanent  chain  of  national  communication  form- 
ed, and  the  important  bufinefs  of  the  kingdom  con- 
duced with  that  dignity  and  energy  which  become 
a great  nation,  peaceably,  but  firmly  demand- 
ing THEIR  RIGHTS. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  twenty  one  be 
now  appointed,  with  full  powers  to  correfpond,  in 
our  name,  with  our  fellow-citizens  in  all  part3 
of  this  country,  in  all  parts  of  this  province  ; and 
in  all  parts  of  the  other  provinces  ; and  in  concert 
with  them  to  purfue  fuch  meafures  as  fhall  be  deem- 
ed expedient  for  procuring  fuch  meetings  and 
conventions  : — That  faid  committee  have  full  power, 
(when  they  fhall  deem  the  time  proper)  to  call,  in 
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o>ir  name,  a general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  parifh,  to  appoint  delegates  to  fuch  meeting  and 
convention,  and  alfo  to  call  us  together  for  the  fame 
purpofe. 

RESOLVED,  THAT 


C.  Rankcn 
Robert  Thomfoij 
John  Holmes 
James  Holmes 
Doctor  White 
jas.  Fergufon 
Will  Sinclaire 


Samuel  Neilfon 
Revd.  S.  Kelburne 
Revd.  P.  Vance 
Hu.  Montgomery 
Henry  Haflett 
Robert  Getty 
Sam.  M'Tier 


Wm.  Tennent 
Robert  Simms 
Dr.  M‘Donnell 
George  Joy 
Hu.  Crawford 
Sam.  Brown 
John  Boyle 


be,  and  they  hereby  are,  appointed  a committee, 
for  the  above  purpofes. 

Resolved — That  our  warmefl:  thanks  are  juftly 
due  to  the  volunteers  of  Ireland — to  the  old  affocia- 
tions  and  to  the  new  corps  formed  and  forming  - 
soldiers  of  liserty  ! — we  thank  you  ! — be 
firm  ! — encreafe  your  numbers — perfe£t  your  dif- 
cipline — defpife  the  fulminations  of  placed  and 
penfioned  courtiers,  and  of  guzzling  corporations. 
Great  is  your  merit!  you  preferved  internal  peace — 
you  aided  and  fupported  the  civil  Magiftrate  in  the 
execution  o.f  the  laws  — unite  and  persevere  ! 
You  faved  your  country  from  foreign  invafion,  and 
refcued  her  from  foreign  legillation — -and  fhould  a 
conteft  for  liberty  ever  become  necelfary,  (which 
God  avert)  we  tr uft  you  will  refcue  her  from  inter- 
nal oppreffion. 

Resolved,  That  a voluntary  contribution  be 
received  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  who, 
from  age,  infirmitiy,  or  other  caufes,  are  prevent- 
ed from  enrolling  themfelves  among  the  volunteers, 
for  the  purpofe  of  creating  a military  fund,  to  fup- 
ply  with  ammunition  and  other  neceffaries,  the 
volunteers  already  embodied  and  embodying  in. 
Belfaft-  and  that  the  committee  this  day  appointed, 
be  requefted  to  take  the  trouble  of  receiving  the 

toe. 
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And  with  great  deference  to  our  countymen,  wt 
beg  leave  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a fimilar 
meafure. 

CHARLES  RANKEN,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ranken  having  left  the  chair,  Mr.  William 
Sinclaire  was  unanimoufly  called  to  it  ; and  ic  was 
then  Refolved,  that  the  unanimous  thanks  of  th.s 
meeting  be  given  to  the  chairman  for  his  readinefs  in 
taking  the  chair,  and  for  the  drift  propriety  of  h:s 
cor.duft  in  it. 

WILLIAM  SINCLAIRE. 

SAM.  NEILSON,  Secretary. 


The  following  is  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Belfaft,  on  the  fubjeft  of  a Reform 
in  Parliament,  at  which  the  foregoing  relolutions 
were  agreed  to. 

DEBATE. 

THE  meeting  was  one  of  the  mod  numerous  oF 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  that  we  ever  recolleft. 
Charles  Ranken,  of  Richmond  Lodge,  Efq.  being 
unanimoufly  called  to  the  chair  ; the  bufmefs  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Robert  Thomson. 

He  obferved,  that  we  were  called  together  to 
exprefs  our  fentiments  on  the  date  of  public  affairs 
at  this  crifls— a crifls  the  mod  important  and  awful 
that  had  occurred  in  this  country  flnce  the  Revolu-. 
tion  of  1688.  Difcontent  pervaded  the  kingdom  ; 
the  people  felt  grievances  and  wifhed  them  redrefled  ; 
but  wany  wild  notions  had  been  taken  up  about  the 
mode  of  redrefs  ; that  many  talked  of  a revolution  ; 
many  talked  of  liberty  and  equality,  words  little 
uriderdood  by  fome,  and  to  which  fcrange  ideas  were 
annexed  ; that  if  we  could  this  day  lay  a foundation 
for  pointing  the  attention  of  the  public  mind  to  a 
proper  objeft  and  to  that  alone,  the  town  of  Belfad 
would  do  more  fervice  to  the  country,  and  acquire 
more  honor  to  itfelf  than  it  ever  had  done,  or  ever 
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might  do  again  ; that  we  had  no  occalion  for  a revo* 
lution  ; all  grievances  would  be  redreffed  by  a par- 
liamentary reform,  and  that  might  be  obtained 
without  violence,  without  anarchy. 

To  follow  him  thro’  an  excellent  train  of  argu- 
ment, which  carried  conviction  to  the  underitanding 
of  every  hearer,  as  much  exceeds  our  ability  as  it 
would  be  iuconfiftent  with  the  limits  of  this  paper. 
With  much  force  of  thought,  he  pointed  out  the 
neceffity  that  at  prefent  exifts  for  declaring,  what 
were  the  objeCts  of  the  people.  That  the  agitation 
of  the  public  rendered  it  absolutely  neceffary,  and 
for  that  purpofe,  as  a part  of  the  collective  body, 
wc  were  that  day  affembled.  He  drew  a ftrikiug 
picture  of  the  extreme  difference  between  the  former 
ftate  of  France,  under  its  old  Government,  when 
the  will  of  one  man  gave  law  to  millions,  and  the 
ftate  of  this  country.  We  have  not,  faid  he,  here, 
like  them,  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  and  overturn  Go- 
vernment— we  have  not  to  fubvert,  but  to  reform. 
We  had,  he  faid,  grievances,  and  enormous  ones, 
that  demanded  immediate  redrefs.  He  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  words  liberty  and  equality , as  terms 
often  mifunderitood  ; and  went  at  large  into  the 
firft  principles  of  government,  pointing  out  the 
alterations  that  take  place  in  the  change  from  the 
ftate  of  nature  to  that  of  civil  fociety.  Among  the 
many  wild  notions  that  have  been  fpoken  of,  nothing 
was  more  wild  than  thofe  which  arofe  from  the  im- 
proper ufe  of  the  two  words  mentioned — words 
which  by  no  means  bore  the  meanings  often  affixed 
to  them.  He  defined  liberty  as  that  ftate  which 
afforded  protection  to  all  alike  by  equal  laws,  for 
the  government  and  good  of  the  whole  community* 
With  regard  to  equality , taken  in  its  literal  meaning, 
it  was  abfurd,  for  it  did  not  exift  in  nature.  He  threw 
the  folly  of  an  equalizing  fyftem  into  the  following 
point  of  vievtf  : He  computed  the  acres  in  Ireland  at 
i l,  000,0^0,  near  3 of  which  were  generally  deemed 
e’wher  bog  or  mountain,  ufelefs  for  the  purposes  of  huf- 
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bandry  ; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  at  4 mil- 
lions. Suppofethe  other  8 millions  divided,  there  are 
only  2 acres  for  each  inhabitant ! The  coin  of  Ireland 
was  a good  many  years  fince  eftimated  at  about  three 
millions,  fuppofe  it  now  to  be  five;  if  equally  di- 
vided, it  would 'give  25s.  to  each  ; — but  that  is  im- 
pofiible,  for  the  moment  infurre&ions  began,  every 
man  who  had  money  would  either  fend  it  out  of  the 
kingdom  or  bury  it  in  the  earth,  where  probably 
much  of  it  would  never  be  found.  As  to  all  the 
other  wealth  of  the  nation,  it  would  be  in  a great 
meafure  loft  ; for  no  man  would  have  ufe  for  it,  no 
man  could  buy  it.  Could  a man  with  two  acres  of 
land,  and  25s.  in  money,  buy  a coach  and  fix,  or 
a fine  houfe  and  its  furniture  ? Could  he  carry  on 
manufactures  with  that  capital  ; or  could  he  buy 
Ihips  and  export  your  produce  and  manufactures  to 
foreign  markets  ? Would  any  man  by  fuch  a parti- 
tion acquire  any  thing  worth  contending  for,  or  for 
which  he  would  with  to  throw  his  country  into  con- 
fufion,  and  deluge  it  with  blood  ? Surely  no.  But 
let  us  look  a little  farther — the  fpendihrift,  the 
drunkard,  the  gambler,  would  not  have  their  bad 
habits  eradicated  by  two  acres  of  land  and  25s.  in 
money  ; they  would  quickly  be  gone  ; the  careful, 
fbber,  parfimonious  clafs  of  men  would  acquire 
them  ; here  again  is  inequality,  and  a new  partition 
mult  be  made  by  a new  commotion,  and  more  blood- 
fhed,  to  reftore  equality  again  ; and  this  without 
end.  Who  wouid  not  fly  to  the  verge  of  the  earth 
to  avoid  a country  where  fucli  confufion  reigned  ? 

In  the  interval  of  contention,  trade  and  manu- 
factures, the  foul  of  induftry  and  the  fpring  of 
wealth,  would  be  loft  ; for  the  means  of  carrying 
them  on  would  no  more  exift.  From  the  inftant  of 
the  eftablifhment  of  a ftate  of  equality,  (were  it  a 
poflible  cafe)  from  what  we  are,  we  fhould  infallibly 
fall  into  a ftate  of  beggary,  and  become  a nation  of 
favages.  He  declared,  that  he  preferred  our  go- 
vernment tp  every  other,  with  an  improved  repre-. 
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fcntation  ; but  without  it,  any  other  was  perhaps 
as  good.  Impreffed  with  fuch  ideas,  he  had  drawn 
up  a Declaration,  which  he  would  fubmit  to  the 
affembly,  and  which  he  hoped  would  produce  an 
unanimous  vote  $ he  accordingly  read  the  whole, 
and  afterwards  moved  it  paragragh  by  paragraph, 
feconded  by  Mr.  Win,  Sinclair-e. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  John  Holmes,  on  coming 
to  the  third  refolution,  that  the  words  <e  if  attaina- 
ble without  violence ,”  fhould  be  expunged,  which 
led  to  fome  debate,  but  was  at  length  negatived, 
with  three  or  four  voices  for  expunging. 

Mr.  Robert  Getty  faid,  that  a Reform  in 
Parliament  was  the  utmoft  bound  of  his  wifhes,  and 
if  attained,  he  fhould  as  one  reft  contented.  He 
confefled  that  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  in  its  theory, 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  people,  and  perhaps 
better  fitted  for  their  prefent  condition  than  a purer 
one.  He  went  into  the  iirft  principles  of  govern- 
ment, proving  that  it  was  an  inftitution  intended  to 
promote  the  good  of  fociety.  That  fociety  had  a 
right  to  model  or  reform  it  as  they  pleated,  and 
found  raoft  conducive  to  their  intereft.  He  ftated  a 
cate,  that  if  a people  fairly  appointed  a convention 
for  examining  abufes  crept  into  their  government, 
and  that  the  plan  for  its  reformation  had  afterwards 
met  the  perfett  fandtion  of  thofe  who  appointed  them 
to  prepare  it — in  fuch  a ctuation,  a government  that 
would  pretend  to  oppofe  the  general  will,  would  be 
guilty  of  high  treafon  againft  the  ftate.  If  ever  fuch 
a day  fhould  arrive,  he  would  fay  as  one  that  he 
ihould  be  found  at  his  poft,  ready  to  do  his  duty  to 
his  country.  He  urged  with  much  ability  the  wif- 
dom  of  rallying  round  one  point,  round  the  confi- 
tution---as  nothing  could  prevent  the  completion  of 
our  vvifh  except  a divided  fentiment  among  ourfelves. 
Let  moderate  men  come  forward-— the  public  intereft 
requires  it:  let  us  fave  the  country  from  themiteries 
of  convulfion  by  a reform.  Let  governors  beware 
how  by  folly  they  commit  this  country;  for  if  it 
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ever  happened,  it  would  perhaps  be  found  that  the 
beautiful  frame  of  our  government  might  be  loft, 
and  that  neither  the  exillence  of  a Prinee,  nor  of 
fapient  hereditary  counfeliors,  would  be  thought 
effential  to  the  vital  principles  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Montfoad  faid,  there  are  four  claffes  of 
people  in  this  affembly  to  whom  I wifh  to  addrefs 
myfelf ; the  firft  are  thofe  who  by  reafon  of  their 
advanced  age,  or  want  of  health,  are  unahle  to 
ferve  their  country  in  perfon  ; they  may  do  it  much 
fervice  by  contributing  to  the  caufe  in  a pecuniary 
way.  Unlefsyou  appear  to  be  in  earneft,  and  able 
to  carry  into  execution  what  may  be  agreed  on  at  your 
Convention,  you  will  be  fpurned  at  by  thofe  who  at 
prefent  enjoy  the  power  of  ruling  in  this  country. 

I therefore  earneftly  recommend,  to  fuch  as  cannot 
perfonally  aflift  in  this  buiinefs,  by  reafon  of  years 
and  infirmities,  and  are  rich,  that  a fubfcription  be 
immediately  opened  to  purchafe  arms,  ammunition, 
and  accoutrements.  The  fecond  clafs  of  people, 
are  thofe  who  once  took  up  and  carried  arms  in  the 
caufe  of  their  country,  but  who  have  long  laid  them 
aftde.  Different  caufes  may  have  operated  upon  the 
minds  of  different  men  to  induce  them  to  do  fo  ; 
many  years  have  they  flood  idle,  and  left  the  talk  to 
others,  who  have  laboured  inceffantly  to  emancipate 
their  country.  To  thofe  who  were  enrolled  among 
their  armed  brethren,  I recommend  their  imme- 
diately refuming  their  arms,  and  helping  to  liberate 
their  country.  The  third  clafs  are  thofe  who  are 
young  enough,  who  enjoy  good  health,  and  who 
are  rich  enough  to  enable  them  to  be  volunteers, 
but,  nevenhelefs,  have  not  yet  joined  their  brethren 
In  arms  , to  thofe  I recommend  their  lofing  no  time 
—the  caufe  requires  the  exertions  of  all  ; thefe  have 
as  much  at  flake  as  others,  I therefore  entreat  them 
to  come  forward  and  enrol  themfelves  among  their 
armed  brethren. 

The  fourth  and  laft  clafs  are  very  different  from 
thofe  I have  mentioned,  thefe  are  the  lower  order  of 
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the  people,  but  who  are  the  ftrength  of  the  nation; 
by  whofe  labour  the  whole  are  fupported ; thefe 
have  their  country’s  welfare  as  much  at  heart  as  the 
others,  becaufe  on  them  falls  the  weight  of  many 
ufelefs  and  burthenforne  taxes,  which  are  again  lavifh- 
ed  away  upon  placemen  and  penfioners.  This  de- 
f.ription  of  the  people  are  willing  to  help  to  free  their 
country  but  are  not  able.  Their  affiftance  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  for  the  caufe  requires  the  union 
and  force  of  the  whole  people.  By  reafon  of  their 
poverty  they  are  not  able  to  arm  or  cloath  them- 
felves,  nor  to  lofe  the  neceffary  time  requifite  to 
obtain  a proper  degree  of  difeipline.  To  enable  them 
to  do  fo  fhou.'d  be  applied  a part  of  the  fubferiptions 
raifed  by  the  rich  ; help  them  alfo  with  your  advice  ; 
they  require  the  advice  and  inftruftion  of  thofe 
vvhofe  ftation  and  fituation  of  life  have  been  fuch  as 
to  enable  them  to  acquire  knowledge,  experience 
and  wifdonv.  Avoid  being  led  with  rafhnefs  into 
premature  meafures;  be  firm,  but  be  not  rafh  ; for 
on  the  determined  cool  firmnefs  of  the  ’whole 
people,  does  the  fuccefs  of  your  meafures  depend. 
The  time  is  now  arrived  which  requires  the  exertions 
of  every  individual  of  the  community,  in  the  feveral 
Nations  and  fituations  in  which  they  are  able  to  aft. 
You  who  are  rich  and  not  able  to  ferve  in  perfon, 
contribute  and  contribute  liberally  to  the  caufe,  by 
enabling  your  poorer  brethren  to  aft.  Ye  who  are 
poor  come'  forward  and  you  may  and  will  be  en- 
abled to  do  much  good,  by  the  contributions  of  the 
rich  being  applied  to  aflift  you.  And  to  you  who 
are  rich  enough  to  arm  and  clothe  yourfelves,  and 
whofe  age  and  health  are  fuch  as  make  you  eligible 
foldiers  in  the  caufe  of  your  country  ; I hope  you 
will  all  come  forwafd  at  this  crifis.  Perhaps  fuch 
another  coincidence  of  crcumitances  may  never 
come  again.  The  caufe  in  view  is  a glorious  caufe, 
the  falvation  of  your  country  ; be  united,  be  firm, 
and  in  the  end  you  mult  be  fuccefsful. 
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Counsellor  Sampson  fupported  the  amendment, 
on  the  ground  that  it  rendered  the  resolution  more 
explicit. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kelburn  oppofed  the  amendment,  be- 
caufe  he  was  convinced  it  could  anlwer  no  valuable 
end.  He  laid  that  as  an  individual  he  did  not  pre- 
fer the  much  boafted  conflitution  ; he  did  not  know 
whether  there  was  really  any  Such  thing  : he  had 
heard  of  a government  by  King,  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, but  could  never  approve  of  hereditary  legifla- 
tors,  becaufe  wifdom  is  not  hereditary  ; ana  he  afked 
if  Security  could  be  given  for  their  inheriting  here- 
ditary wifdom,  as  well  as  hereditary  titles — and 
granting  that  this  could  be  done,  and  that  Lords 
always  inherit  the  wifdom  of  their  progenitors,  yet 
he  could  not  fee  any  right  to  hereditary  legifiation  ; 
for  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  a fundamental  principle  cf 
the  Britifh  Conftitution,  as  it  is  called,  that  the  peo- 
ple cannot  be  taxed  without  being  reprefented,  and 
that  it  was  as  bad  to  be  fubjedt  to  other  laws, 
laws  affedting  life,  without  being  reprefented,  as 
laws  affedting  property,  for  life  is  more  valuable  than 
property — all  that  a man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life. 

Besides,  Crown  and  Lords  are  two  to  one  againlt 
the  people  in  this  fuppofed  conllitution,  the  Lords 
are  created  and  creatabie  at  pleafure  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  Commons  have  been  found  at  times  very 
complaifant.  So  far  fo,  as  to  give  up  the  rights  of 
the  people  for  fomething  to  pat«.  h their  old  coats. 
The  mover  of  the  amendment  had  faid,  that  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  ufe  the  words  propofed  to 
be  expunged,  when  a leform  fhould  be  denied  ; but  as 
nofecurity  could  be  given  that  a reform  would  not  be 
denied  ; it  was  but  fair  to  fpeak  our  minds  out  at  oncej. 
we  fpoke  but  hypothetically,  and  only  faid  that  we 
would  prefer  a government  by  King,  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, were  that  Commons  to  be  the  true  and  real 
reprefentatives  of  the  people,  rather  than  have  re- 
courfe  to  violence,  though  we  might  elteem  another 
form  of  government  more  perfect. 


\ 
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At  a meeting  of  the  Belfaft  Volunteer  Battalion, 
(Blue)  29th  December,  1792, 

ROBERT  GETTY  IN  THE  CHAIR, 

The  following  Addrefs  to  the  Society  of  United 
Jrilhmen  of  Dublin,  was  unanimoufty  agreed  to: 
Friends  and  Countrymen , 

ACCEPT  of  our  lincere  thanks  for  your  ani- 
mating addrefs  to  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  ; — as  a 
part  of  that  body  permit  us  to  allure  you,  that  we 
are  ready  to  proteti  our  ‘ Country  in  that  guarded 
0 quiet,  which  may  fecure  it  from  external  hoftility, 

* and  to  maintain  that  internal  regimen  throughout 

* the  land,  which  fuperfeding  a notorious  police, 
4 or  a fufpedted  militia,  may  preferve  the  blelfmgs 

* of  peace,  by  a vigilant  preparation  for  war.’ 
Your  country  is  much  indebted  to  you,  for  your 

zealous  efforts  to  revive  that  latent  fpirit  which  has 
too  long  iluinbered  in  the  breads  of  Irilhmen  ; on 
the  efforts  of  the  people,  the  freedom  of  Ireland 
depends. 

Go  on  ! generous  countrymen — continue  your 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community.  Tho* 
envy  may  detract,  tho’  corruption  may  calumniate, 
and  tho’  the  hand  of  power  may  be  raifed  againll 
you,  yet  fuccefs  will  crown  your  labours,  for  the 
people  are  with  you,  and  will  fecond  your  patriotic 
exertions, 

ROBERT  GETTY,  Chairman, 
JAMES  M'CLEAN,  Sec. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  a 
late  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belfaft,  at  the 
Donegall-Arms,  on  Monday  the  31ft  of  Decem- 
ber, 1792, 

JAMES  HOLMES  IN  THE  CHAIR: 

Resolved,  That  this  Committee  do  recommend 
li  to  the  fcveral  parifnes,  granges,  and  great  towns 
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in  the  county,  to  meet  and  ele£l  each  two  perfons, 
to  reprefent  ihem  at  a county  meeting,  to  be  held 
on  the  14th  day  of  January  next,  at  Ballymena  ; 
for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  that  great  meafure,  an 
equal  reprefentation  of  all  the  people  in  parliament* 
and  to  determine  on  the  propriety  of  cai ling  a pro- 
vincial meeting,  to  forward  the  fame  purpcie. 

Resolved,  That  in  con  equence  of  the  powers 
veiled  in  us,  we  do  hereby  requell  a meeting  of  tire 
inhabitants  of  the  parilh  of  Shankill,  at  the  parifh 
church,  on  Saturday  next,  the  fifth  of  January,  to 
eled  two  Delegates  to  attend  the  meeting  of  this 
county,  propoied  to  be  held  on  the  14th  January, 
at  Ballymena  : — And  alfo,  a meeting  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Belfaft,  at  the  town  houfe,  on  Tuefday, 
the  8th  January. 

.Resolved,  That  the  mode  of  election  on  this 
occafion,  be  recommended  to  be  by  ballot ; and  in 
order  to  expedite  the  bulinefs,  it  is  requefted  that 
each  perfon  do  come  prepared  with  the  names  of 
two  Delegates,  written  on  a piece  of  paper. 

A Committee  will  attend  with  boxes  conftru&ed 
for  the  purpofe  of  taking  the  baliot,  from  eleven 
o’clock  until  two  on  each  of  the  days. 

Committee  adjourned  till  to  morrow  at  12  o’clock, 
JAMES  HOLMES,  Chairman. 


BELFAST  LIGHT  DRAGOONS. 

JOHN  BURDEN  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

AN  authentic  declaration  of  the  public  opinion, 
being  now  nqcefiary,  both  for  the  dire&ion  of  the 
legiflature  and  the  people  : and  as  the  country  is 
not  yet,  we  trull,  fo  far  degraded,  that  its  unani- 
mous and  perfevering  demands  upon  any  point  of 
government,  can  be  finally  unfucccfsful  : — We,  the 
members  of  the  Beifail  Light  Dragoons,  have  af- 
fembled,  in  order  to  declare  our  political  fentA- 
roents,  yiz . 
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I.  We  deem  that  a government  by  a King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  the  Commons  being  freely  and  fre- 
quently chofen  by  the  people,  is  that  belt  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  this  country. 

II.  That  the  object  of  the  people  is  not  to  intro- 
duce, but  to  aboliih  novelties,  fuch  a?  venal  bo- 
roughs, odennial  parliaments,  and  penfioned  repfre- 
fentatives  ; — what  we  reprobate  is  new — what  we 
venerate  is  ancient. 

III.  That  we  are  determined  to  continue  our 
exertions  until  we  obtain  an  impartial  representa- 
tion, of  all  the  people  — ignorant  of  any  principle 
by  which  a religious  denomination  fhould  be  ex- 
cluded ; nor  could  it  be  the  intention  of  our  ancef- 
tors  to  abridge  a man  of  civil  freedom,  became  he 
exercifed  religious  liberty. 

IV.  That  the  only  trufty  Safeguard  of  a country 
is  an  armed  and  disciplined  people — We  will  there-- 
fore  continue  embodied,  and  in  the  ufe  of  arms, 
until  we  Shall  obtain  the  objects  of  our  wishes  ; and 
then  we  will  continue  in  arms  that  we  may  defend 
them. 

HU.  M'lLWAIN,  Sec.  3.  L.  D. 


BELFAST  MEETING, 

WE  the  Subscribers,  beg  leave  refpedively  to 
fuggefl  to  our  townfmen,  that  we  conceive  it  high i y 
proper,  at  this  time,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Beifafi 
to  addrefs  our  moll  gracious  Sovereign,  and  humbly 
to  offer  their  warmeft  thanks  to  his  Majeily,  for  his 
paternal  care  of,  and  affedion  for,  the  people  of 
Ireland,  fo  ftrongly  manifelted  by  his  Majelty’s  re- 
commending to  the  Serious  confideration  of  his  Iriih 
Parliament,  the  iituation  of  his  Majefty’s  Roman 
Catholic  fubjeds  of  Ireland. 

And  we  earneflly  requefl  a general  and  full 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  on  Saturday  next,  at  the 
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town-houfe,  at  twelve  o’clock,  to  confider  of  thil 

buiinels. 


Belfaft,  1 6th  January,  1793 


Hugh  Crawford 
Jtxiin  Cuming 
^ iiliam  fcinclaire 
iiiaclrdre  Kclburn 
James  Holmes 
John  Ha'lett 
£dw.  Al'Cormick 


G M llveen,  iun. 
William  Tenuent 
Henry  Joy 
Henry  Hallett 
Thos.  Andrews 
Thomas  Browa. 


Hugh  Montgomery 
Robert  Thomfoa 
William  Bruce 
John  Holmes 
George  Wells 
Robert  Simms 


The  aodrefs  to  his  Majefty  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Beliait,  was  confined  folely  to  expreffiens  of 
gratitude  a. id  thanks  for  his  royal  interference  with 
Tariiament  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland. 


DECLARATION  AND  PRINCIPLES  Or  THE 

fRJEXDS  OF  A P A RLI A ME  N FA  RY  REFORM, 
IN  EELFAST: 

AT  THEIR  SECOND  MEETING  ON  THURSDAY  IOTH 

JANUARY,  1793  ! 

WADDELL  CUNNINGHAM,  IN  THE  CHAIR t 

SEVERAL  years  have  elapfed  fince  many  of  the 
wiled  and  belt  men  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, (Emulated  their  countrymen  to  demand  a 
Parliamentary  Reform  \ under  a conviction  that  it 
would  conduce  as  much  to  the  (lability  of  govern- 
ment, as  to  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Had  that 
duxuind  been  unreafonable,  or  that  reform  unnecef- 
ftry,  both  would  long  fince  have  been  forgotten  cr 
remained  neglected.  But  that  demand  has  gained 
strength  bv  age  : and  the  people  inftead  of  being 
lulled  into  indolence,  are  in  danger  of  being  roufed 
into  fury.  Had  the  advice  and  intreaties  of  mo- 
derate men  been  attended  to,  the  conflitution 
fckd  the  adminiilration  of  this  country  would  now  he 
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fc cure  ; and  continental  revolutions  would  be  con- 
templated by  this  free  and  peaceable  ill  and,  as 
tranfa&ions  in  which  we  had  no  other  (hare,  than 
that  which  man  ftiould  take  in  the  fufrerings  or  the 
welfare  of  man . 

Those  honed  patriots  who  fird  excited  the  people 
and  offered  their  bell  advice  to  government,  are  now 
called  upon  to  remind  and  forewarn  adminiftratioa 
of  the  confequences  of  their  former  fupinenefs, 
and  their  prefent  obltinacy.  They  have  aifo  exert- 
ed themfelves  in  keeping  alive  lome  refpebt  for  the 
conjlitution,  and  fome  regard  to  peace,  together  with 
hope  of  redrefs.  But  if  their  exhortations  to  govern- 
ment be  flighted,  they  feel  that  their  influence  with 
the  people  will  be  equally  difregarded.  They  will 
then  be  reduced  to  a dilemma,  which  cannot  long 
hold  them  in  fufpence.  They  muft  take  part  with 
government,  or  they  mult  erilift  under  the  banners  of 
the  public.  They  mud  either  co-opeiate  in  elfca- 
blilhing  a tyranny  in  their  country,  or  rufh  into  the 
intemperate  meafures  of  an  indignant  multitude. 
They  may  be  obliged  to  renounce  an  infatuated* 
court,  or  to  meet  their  deareft  relations  and  friends 
in  arms.  Some  may  feek  a remote  retreat  ; and 
lament  in  filence  the  miferies  and  the  crimes  by 
which  their  native  land  lhall  be  overwhelmed ; but  the 
more  numerous  and  vigorous  party  will  afluredly,  after 
flruggling  in  vain  again  the  torrent,  plunge  into  the 
flojd  of  civil  conteft.  They  may  endeavour  to  regu- 
late its  courfe  and  moderate  its  rage  : but  they  will 
give  it  ftrength  and  perfeverance.  They  will  not 
be  found  among  the  lead  formidable  enemies,  or  the 
lead  a&ive  patriots. 

We  wiih  not  to  infinuate,  that  there  exifls  at  pre- 
fent any  party  hodile  to  a peaceable  fettlement.  If 
there  be,  we  know  it  not.  but  this  we  know,  that: 
the  public  mind  is  in  a ferment ; that  the  public 
arm  is  drong  ; and  that  the  mod  defperate  propofais 
may  fpeedily  become  the  molt  grateful. 
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We  therefore  who  have  always  fought  for  refcrrri* 
within  the  limits  of  the  conftitution,  and  ftudied 
to  combine  liberty  with  peace,  have  determined  not 
to  flacken  our  exertions  for  the  attainment  of  the 
one,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  other.  We  have 
rcfolved  that  whatever  may  be  the  refult  of  the 
prefent  crifis,  we  fhall  be  blamelefs ; and  that 
neither  our  rulers  nor  our  fellow  fubjedls,  (hill  have 
caufe  to  accufe  us  either  o t intemperance  or  remijfnefs . 
But  we  muft  at  the  fame  time  folemnly  declare  that 
if  the  juft  demands  of  the  people  be  defpifed,  thofe 
•who  refufe  and  thofe  who  rfft  redrefs,  will  be 
anfwerable  to  pofterity,  to  their  country,  and  to 
God,  for  all  the  crimes  and  calamities  that  may 
follow* 

In  order  to  avert  thefe  evils  as  much  as  in  us  lies, 
by  promoting  the  objects  recited  above,  we  have 
aifociated  under  the  title  of  the  Friends  of  a Par - 
liamctztary  Reform ; and  have  drawn  up  the  follow- 
ing fundamental  principles,  in  the  hopes  that  all 
who  approve  of  their  fpirit  will  follow  our  example, 
by  forming  focieties  of  the  fame  kind  ; fo  that  the 
•will  of  the  public  may  be  fo  explicitly  declared  on  a 
few  clear  indifputabie  points,  that  oppofition  to 
fuch  meafures  may  find  no  pretext  in  any  lhades  of 
difference  among  the  people.  Actuated  by  thefe 
motives  we  folicit  a friendly  com Bftunication  and 
correfpondence  with  every  fociety  in  Ireland  infti- 
tuted  with  fimilar  views  : from  a defire  to  receive 
or  give  information  on  the  fubjedt  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  reprefentation  of  the  Commons  in  their 
own  Houfe  of  Parliament ; on  a plan  for  its  reform  j 
and  on  the  moft  effectual  meafures  for  carrying  it 
into  execution. 

PRINCIPLES. 

I.  A Conftitution  compofed  of  the  King , Lords , 
and  People ? the  latter  fully  and  equally  reprefented 
in  a Houfe  of  Commons,  nve  prefer  to  every  other— as 
admirably  fuited  to  the  genius,  wifties  and  interefts 
of  Ireland. 
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II.  THEprefent  mode  of  reprefentation  Is  abfurd, 
unequal,  and  inadequate  ; contrary  to  the  fpirit  of 
our  own  and  of  every  free  government. 

III.  We  affert,  that  the  bafis  of  election  Ihould 
be  extended  to  the  people  of  every  religious  deno- 
mination. 

With  a conftitution  fo  modelled,  as  to  reftore  the 
jail  rights  of  the  collective  body,  without  infringing 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  on  the  digni- 
ties of  the  peerage,  we  think  this  nation,  whofe 
loyalty  has  ever  kept  pace  with  their  love  of  free- 
dom. will  be  fatisfied  and  reft  content.  To  obtain 
it  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  in 
the  moft  remote  part  of  the  realm  to  come  forward, 
as  the  voice  of  the  whole  people  cannot  be  railed 
without  redrefs.  It  is  the  intereft  of  all  orders  in 
the  ftate,  from  the  Sovereign  through  every  grada- 
tion of  the  conftituted  Powers,  to  fubmit  to  the  de- 
mands of  juftice  ; for  that  government  is  uncertain, 
fluctuating,  and  liable  to  eternal  convulflons  which 
is  founded  on  principles  oppofed  to  the  public  <voill% 
A government  to  which  the  confent  of  the  com- 
munity is  wanting  verges  on  defpotifm,  and  will  ter- 
minate in  anarchy. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  fociety,  held  January 
19,  1793  = — 

NARCISSUS  BATT,  IN  THE  CHAIR  : 

Resolved,  That  a correfpondence  be  opened 
with  the  friends  of  the  Confiitution , of  Liberty 
and  Peace  in  Dublin  ; and  that  copies  of  thefe  and 
future  public  tranfaClions  of  this  fociety  be  regularly 
tranfrnitted  to  them. 

Signed  by  order 

NARCISSUS  BATT, 
Chairman. 


R 
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MILITARY  RIOT  IN  BELFAST, 

ON  SATURDAY,  9TH  OF  MARCH,  1 793. 

THIS  town,  after  having  been  for  tine  imme- 
morial on  the  belt  footing  with  his  Majefty’s  fortes 
quartered  here,  on  Saturday  night  prefented  a fcene 
lubverfive  of  the  order,  decency,  and  fafety  of  the 
community. 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  fix  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  a body  of  the  17th  dragoons,  inter- 
mixed with  a few  others  of  the  military,  rufhed  out 
from  their  quarters  and  drove  furioufly  through  moil 
of  the  principal  flreets,  with  their  fabres  drawn, 
cutting  at  any  one  that  came  in  their  way,  and  at- 
tacking houfes.  This  lafied  near  an  hour,  when, 
through  the  interference  of  magiftrates,  and  fome 
military  officers,  the  party  were  difperfed.  In 
the  courfe  of  this  bufinels,  the  window's  of  a num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  were  broken  ; and  fome  figns 
torn  down.  A great  number  of  perfons  were 
flightly  wounded,  though  none  took  any  part  in 
giving  oppofition  to  the  affray.  Charles  Ranken, 
Efq.  a Jultice  of  Peace  for  the  County  of  Antrim, 
in  endeavouring  to  take  an  artillery  man,  and  after 
commanding  his  Majefty’s  peace  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  was  repeatedly  ftabbtd  at,  and  in  a flight 
degree  wounded.  Mr.  Campbell,  Surgeon,  hap- 
pening to  be  in  a ftreet  through  whicn  the  part y 
were  driving,  one  of  them  ran  acrofs  it,  and  made 
ieveral  cuts  at  him,  fome  of  which  penetrated  thro’ 
his  clothes,  and  flightly  wounded  him.  The  win- 
dows of  a milliner’s  fhop  were  broken,  in  which 
cockades  were  hung  up  for  faie.  A man  had  his 
ear  and  his  hand  cut  with  a fword.  Happily  no 
lives  were  loft ; and  to  the  prudence  and  quiet  de- 
meanour of  the  town’s  people  it  was  owing. 

The  houfes  which  fuffered  moft  were  thofe  of 
Mr.  M'Cabe,  watch-maker  ; Mr.  Orr,  chandler  ; 
Mr.  Watfou,  on  the  quay  ; iV  r.  Johnfon,  and  Mr. 
Sinclair,  pubiic-houfe  keepers  in  Isiorth  ftreet  and 
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the  (hop  of  Mifs  Wills,  a milliner,  in  High-flreet, 
Their  malice  feemed  principally  levelled  at  the  Vo- 
lunteers. Two  of  the  dragoons  received  am- 
ple punifhment  from  the  fwords  of  their  officers. 
The  confternation  of  the  town  raav  be  eafily  fup- 
pofed. 

Two  caufes  have  been  affigned  for  this  unprovoked 
difturbance  : viz.  that  there  w_as  a fign  of  Dumou- 
rier  at  a fmall  public-hpufe  in  North  ftreet  ; and 
that  a blind  fidler  who  plays  through  the  ftreets  at 
night,  happened  to  be  playing  Ca  Ira,  a French 
air.  With  refpeft  to  the  fign,  it  was  eredied  before 
there  was  any  profpedl  of  a war  with  France  ; and 
the  circumftance  of  its  being  there  could  not  be 
countenanced  by  the  people,  for  few  had  ever  heard 
of  it  tili  the  riot  brought  it  into  notice.  As  to  a 
tune  played  by  a blind  mendicant,  it  is  too  trifling  a 
caufe  to  be  ferioufly  mentioned,  though  he  depofed 
on  oath  that  he  never  knew  the  tune  in  queflion. 

As  foon  as  intelligence  of  the  riot  reached  the 
officers  of  the  troops,  at  the  barrack  mefs,  they  ufed 
much  a&ivity  in  fuppreffing  it.  Great  praife  is  due 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Magiftrates  ; but  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  party  forced  their  way  through  the 
town,  made  it  imprafticable  to  fupprefs  it  tili  the 
injury  was  done.  The  gentleman  who  commands 
the  regiment  now  in  barracks.  Captain  M‘Donnel, 
fignalized  himfelf  by  the  moA  a&ive  exertions  ; and 
his  regiment,  the  55th,  behaved  extremely  well.— 
The  circumiiance  of  General  Whyte’s  abfence  on 
o;her  ne  cedar  y duty,  was  much  regretted  j but  he 
returned  to  town  infrantly  on  hearing  of  the  matter. 
A guard  of  450  Volunteers  fat  up  during  the  night, 
and  no  farther  harm  enfued. 

On  Sunday,  the  Soyereign,  by  requeft,  called 
a meeting  of  the  town  at  three  o’clock,  to  confi- 
der  of  the  befl:  means  of  preferving  the  peace,  and 
bringing  the  offenders  to  punifhment.  In  the  mean 
time  Major  General  Whyte  had  arrived  from 
Carrickfergus,  and  gave  a durances  of  his  earnefl  dc- 
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fire  to  co  operate  with  the  civil  power  in  bringing 
the  offenders  to  punilhment,  and  promoting  the 
fecurity  and  peace  of  the  town.  A committee  was 
appointed  by  the  town  meeting  to  enquire  into  the 
caufe  of  the  difturbances,  and  report  to  a future 
one,  to  be  convened  by  them  as  foon  as  their  re- 
port was  ready.  This  committee  confided  of  22, 
amongft  whom  were  the  Sovereign,  High  Confta 
b!e,  and  all  the  Magiftrates  refident  in  town. — 
This  committee,  according  to  inftru&ion,  fat  at 
a quarter  paft  fix  on  Sunday  evening. — General 
White  was  invited  to  attend  as  a member,  which 
he  feemed  rather  to  decline,  but  defired  an  in- 
terview with  the  committee,  to  whom  he  repeat- 
ed his  good  wilhes  for  the  peace  of-  the  town, 
and  expreffed  his  wilh  and  his  reafons  for  de- 
firing that  the  volunteers  who  were  affembied,  to 
the  number  of  450,  would  difperfe  j CL»i  1)6  held 
ordered  a patrole  of  officers,  and  a ftrong  guard  of 
the  55th  regiment,  who  have  always  behaved  with 
order  and  regularity;  and  at  fame  time  pledged 
himfelf  to  call  upon  the  inhabitants  and  join 
them  himfelf,  if  any  neceffity  required  it.  A depu- 
tation was  immediately  fent  from  the  committee  to 
the  volunteers,  with  a paper  ftatfng  thefe  fads,  and 
requefting  them  to  feparate,  which  they  infiantly 
complied  with. 

The  horfemen  by  whom  principally  this  affair 
was  conducted,  were  entire  ftrangers,  having  only 
come  in  on  the  morning  of  the  riot  , though  they 
feemed  very  well  acquainted  with  the  llreets  and 
houfes  before  night  fall, 

On  Monday  morning  the  committee  fat  by  ad- 
journment, at  ten  o’clock,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
witneffes  upon  oath  refpeding  the  rioters,  for  the 
purpofe  of  bringing  the  aggreffors,  whether  foidiers 
or  others,  tojuftice;  but  a freffi  affauit  being  made  by 
a trooper,  on  a poor  unoffending  boy^  with  many 
expreffions  of  menace  which  had  been  heard,  fhewed 
the  necefiity  of  removing  them  from  a place  which 
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they  had  already  fo  much  infulted.  Upon  the 
committee  reprefenting  this  new  face  to  the  General, 
he  with  a readinefs  which  does  him  great  honour, 
and  deferves  the  warmeft  applaufe,  ordered  not 
only  the  four  troops  which  came  into  town  oil 
Saturday,  but  alio  the  remaining  two  of  their  regi- 
ment, which  had  marched  17  miles  that  morning, 
inftantly  to  leave  tovyn.  Two  troops  he  had  pre- 
vioufly  ordered  to  parade  in  the  morning,  that  luch. 
perfans  as  could  identify  any  of  the  rioters,  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  fo,  and  three  of 
them  were  accordingly  turned  over  to  the  civil 
power;  but  as  the  darknefs  of  the  hour,  the  limi- 
liarity  of  their  diefs,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  executed  their  purpofe,  made  it  difficult  to 
bring  conviction  home  to  any  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  moll  aggravated  affaults,  they  were 
Juifered  to  depart  with  their  comrades. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  11— 3 O’CLOCK. 

THE  Committee  of  the  town  of  Belfalt,  appoint- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  at  large,  for  the  purpoib  of 
taking  into  conlideration  the  riotous  proceedings  of 
feveral  troopers  and  others,  on  Saturday  night  lall  : 

Think  it  proper  to  declare,  that  there  is  a per- 
fect co-operation  between  the  very  reipectable  cha- 
racter who  commands  his  Majefty’s  forqes  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Major  General  Whyte,  and  this  com- 
mittee— andthat  luch  Iteps  have,  with  the  General’s 
concurrence,  and  with  this  committee’s,  been  taken, 
as  will,  it  is  believed,  completely  prefer ve  epaiet 
and  peace. 

The  public  may  reft  allured  that  every  meafurc 
will  be  adopted  to  bring  the  matter  to  a proper  con- 
clusion. 
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The  general  conduct  of  the  55th  regiment  has 
hitherto  been  fuch,  as  far  as  it  falls  within  cur 
knowledge — as  to  deferve  the  approbation  of  tnis 
town. 

For  felf  and  reft  of  the  Committe, 

WILLIAM  BRISTOW,  Sovereign, 
chairman  of  tef  committee. 


IT  has  been  matter  of  farprize  to  every  friend  of 
Bel  fa  ft,  living  at  a diftance  from  it,  that  its  inha- 
bitants fubmitted  without  a murmur,  and  without 
the  iiighteft  exculpation  on  their  part,  to  the  moft 
erroneous  and  deceitful  accounts  of  the  riots  between 
them  and  the  military.  To  obviate  that  error,  the 
following  Report  is  now  firft  given  in  print.  It  was 
read  in  prefer.ee  of  the  people,  aftembled  for  the 
purpofe,  and  became  a public  property.  It  is 
brought  forward  in  confutation  of  thofe  who  repre- 
sented the  conduct  of  the  town  as  indefenfible,  be- 
caufe  it  did  not  defend  itfelf  ; as  well  as  for  infor- 
mition  to  others,  who  refpe&ed  the  general  conduft 
of  the  place,  but  were  deprived  of  every  argument 
in  its  favor,  by  its  ftlent  acquiescence. 

This  Report  was  framed  by  the  Committee,  with 
an  alteration  made  by  Major  General  Whyte,  then 
in  Belfaft,  commanding  his  Majeftv’s  forces  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  lately  inverted  with 
the  Com  million  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  An- 
trim ; who  thus  united  the  fun&ions  of  a Civil  Magi- 
ftrate  with  the  efficient  powers  of  a military  officer. 
Had  it  been  adopted  by  the  town  at  large,  it  was  to 
have  been  published  as  the  adl  of  the  inhabitants, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  General.  The  reader 
will  in  a moment  perceive,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  ftatement  was  drawn  up,  that  no  grounds 
whatever  were  laid  to  j uftify  any  attack.  The 
privates  of  a military  corps,  juft  arrived  in  a 
town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  were  neceffiari:/ 
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unacquainted  \Vith,  (having  only  marched  in  that 
morning)  avow  an  intention  of  committing  an  out- 
rage ; and  put  it  in  pra&ice  in  the  clouds  of  that 
very  night,  by  attacking  feveral  houfcs,  and  wound- 
ing and  maiming  indifcriminately  many  inhabi- 
tants, peaceably  walking  about  their  bufinefs. — - 
The  Report  was  rcje&ed  by  the  town,  principally 
becaufe  it  contained  an  implication  of  difaffeffcion, 
the  exigence  of  which,  in  any  degree  wharever, 
would  not  be  admitted.  The  lives  and  properties 
of  the  people  are  precarious  indeed,  if  held  at  the 
mercy  of  men  armed  by  their  profeiuon.  Were 
fuch  inltances  of  infubordination  general,  military 
difcipline  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  exiltence  of 
the  fiate  itfeif  endangered. July  1793. 


REPORT  OF  A COMMITTEE, 

Appointed  at  a town  meeting,  held  on  Sunday,  loth 
March,  1793,  confiding  of  twenty-two  Gentle- 
men, including  the  Sovereign,  five  Magiftratesj 
and  the  High  Conftable  of  the  Barony  of  Beifaft, 
to  enquire  into  the  caufes  and  confequences  of  a 
dangerous  riot,  which  happened  the  preceding 
evening. 

[Rejected  by  the  inhabitants  at  a town  meeting 
held  on  the  1 8th  March;  in  confequence  of  which 
no  authenticated  account  of  this  daring,  pre- 
meditated, and  unprovoked  riot  ever  appeared.] 

IN  difeharge  of  the  truft  repofed  in  us,  we  have 
heard  the  depofitions  of  feveral  witnefTes,  folemnly 
examined  on  oath  before  the  Magiflrates. 

It  was  proved,  that  between  fix  and  feven  o’clock, 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  9th  inilant,  an  alarm- 
ing riot  began,  in  which  feveral  houfes  in  the  town 
were  attacked  and  injured,  and  fome  of  the  inha- 
bitants wounded  and  maimed,  by  a number  of 
dragoons  of  the  17th  regiment,  (who  came  into  the 
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tdwn  on  the  morning  of  that  day)  aided  by  two 

artillery  men. 

That  by  the  adtive  exertions  of  the  Magiftrates, 
of  Captain  Bourne,  Aid  du  Camp  to  Major  General 
Whyte,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  17th  dragoons 
and  55th  regiment  of  foot,  it  was  loon  happily  ; 
quelled. 

It  was  proved,  that  fome  of  the  troopers,  in  the 
interval  between  their  arrival  in  town  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  riot,  had  avtnved  their  intention 
of  committing  outrage  againft  ceitain  individuals, 
who  had  been  represented  to  them  as  difaffedted. 

That  fome  of  the  rabble,  confiding  of  ten  or 
twelve  boys  and  raggamuffins,  (as  the  witnefs  ex- 
preffed  it)  not  one  decent  or  reputable  perfon  having 
appeared  among  them,  had  infilled  that  a fidler  in 
the  ftreet,  who  had  been  called  on  by  fome  of  the 
troopers  to  play  “ God  fave  the  Xing,”  Ihould  not 
play  it ; and  aifo  nfed  difloyal  exprellions  againft  his 
Majefty,  and  all  thofe  that  took  his  part ; that  a 
frone  was  thrown  by  fome  of  the  rabble,  and  that 
the  troopers  then  proceeded  to  demolilh  the  figns  of 
Dumourier,  Franklin,  and  Mirabeau. 

The  public  will  judge,  if  thefe  circumftances 
Ihould  be  admitted  as  any  palliation  of  the  violent 
outrages  committed  afterwards  by  the  troopers,  on 
the  perfons  and  property  of  the  unoffending  inhabi- 
tants, whom  the  dragoons  deemed  difaffedted  ; fome 
of  whom  they  could  have  no  reafon  of  thinking  fo, 
and  who  had  not  offered  them  the  ffiadow  of  provo- 
cation. 

From  delicacy,  and  an  carneft  wilh  that  peace 
and  harmony  Ihould  be  effedlually  reftored  to  the 
town,  we  forbear  giving  a minute  detail  of  the  evi- 
dence,  which  appeared  before  us  ; and  we  truft  that 
in  future  a perfedl  good  underftanding  and  concord 
will  lubfift  in  this  town  amongft  ail  his  Majefty’s 
fubjedts,  of  every  defeription,  denomination  and 
prole  llion. 
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\Vr  have  feen  with  indignation  feveral  erroneous 
reprefentations  of  this  riot  ; tending  more  to  enflame 
than  to  conciliate  the  parties,  which  this  report  will 
prove  to  have  been  grols  mifreprefentations  of  it,— • 
without  authority— without  evidence*. 

We  cannot  clofe  this  report,  without  obferving 
that  the  conduct  of  Major  General  Whyte,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  his  iViajefty’s  forces  in  the  pro- 
vince of  U lifer,  has  given  the  highelf  fatisfadion 
to  the  public,  and  that  his  vigilance,  the  judicious 
orders  iflued  by  hi.n  as  commander  in  chief,  and  his 
ready  compliance  with  the  willies  of  the  inhabitants, 
evince  that  he  is  a fteady  friend  to  the  peace  of 
the  community — and  refled  equal  honour  on  his 
prudence  and  humanity. 

Bella  A,  i 8 th  March,  1793. 

* Alluding,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  unwarranted  accounts  of  it 
published  in  Dublin. 


[The  two  following  articles  are  not  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  dates,  but  are  inferted  in  the  order  they 
Hand,  for  the  purpofe  of  connedion  with  what 
precedes  them.] 

ON  Monday  evening,  the  15th  of  April,  about 
eight  o’clock,  a party  of  the  artillery  and  38th  re- 
giment, who  had  arrived  in  this  town  on  Friday 
Taft,  attacked  a flgn  of  the  late  Dottor  Franklin, 
which  being  made  of  copper  and  hung  with  iron, 
had  withftood  the  fabres  of  the  17th  dragoons — but 
on  this  occafion  was  laid  proilrate  hy  the  afliftance 
of  a rope.  They  then  atcacked  and  pulled  down 
the  flgn  over  the  newfpaper  office  of  the  Northern 
Scar.  What  their  next  enterprize  would  have  been 
we  know  not  ; but  at  this  period,  the  arrival  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  a number  of  their  officers,  put  a 
flop  to  the  evening's  amufement . The  ligns,  which 
had  been  removed  to  fome  dillance,  were  abandoned 
S 
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to  their  proper  owners,  and  immediately  replaced. — » 
Islone  of  the  inhabitants  were  hurt  on  the  occafion. 

SATURDAY  night,  25th  May,  1793,  exhi- 
bited another  of  thole  military  affrays  to  which  this 
town  has  been  fubjedted  for  forne  time  part.  We  do 
not  wilh  to  enter  into  a detail  of  the  vio'ences  com- 
mitted ; fufkce  it  to  fay,  that  fonte  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  dangeioufiy  wounded,  none  mortally. — . 
Mr.  Birnie,  wTo  received  a flab  in  his  back,  and 
was  ctherwife  much  hurted,  is  in  a fair  way  of  re- 
covery. The  young  gentleman  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  difagreeable  bufinefs,  purfued  a 
young  man  of  Mr.  Birnie’s  wdth  his  fword,  has,  in 
a very  honourable  manner,  made  an  ample  apology, 
in  confequence  of  which,  no  law  proceedings  will 
take  place.  Captain  Barber,  of  the  arti.Jery,  has 
on  this,  as  indeed  on  every  other  occafion,  fince  be 
has  been  quartered  in  this  town,  behaved  with  the 
utmoft  propriety,  difplaying  at  once  the  fpirit  of  a 
good  cfhcer,  and  the  humanity  of  a good  man. 

It  is  generally  believed  Mr.  Birnie  would  have 
been  killed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fpiritc-d  exerti- 
ons of  Captain  Barber  and  Lieutenant  George,  in 
aid  of  the  Sovereign. 


Aeout  the  firft  of  March  1793,  the  committee  cf 
the  Belfast  regiment  framed  the  following 
memorial,  and  they  requeued  the  concurrence  cf  the 
Belfast  battalion.  T he  com mittee  cf  the  bat- 
talion had  acceded  to  the  principle,  and  it  only 
waited  the  vote  of  the  refpeftive  bodies,  at  large,  in 
order  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It 
was  alfo  intended  to  be  propofed  to  the  volunteers, 
by  feme  members  of  the  committees, — that  in  cafe 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  ft  oil d give  a faicuralle  anfix  er, 
they  fhould  inform  General  Whyte,  that  if  a foreign 
cnem)  fhould  land  in  this  country,  the  volunteeis 
would  place  themfelves  under  his  command. 
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TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 

JOHN  EARL  OF  WESTMORELAND, 

S-ORD  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  <»» 
IRELAND. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Volunteers  of  the  Town  of  Bdfaf 
may  it  please  your  excellency, 

WE,  your  memorialifts,  aflociated  together  in  the 
year  1778,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  aiding  in  the  proteftion  of  this  kingdom, 
from  foreign  as  well  as  domeftic  enemies. — Since 
that  period  we  never  ceafed  to  be  embodied,  and  we 
always  held  annual  reviews. 

We  of  late  obferve,  with  much  regret,  that  we 
are  charged  with  difaffe&ion  to  the  King,  and  to 
the  form  of  Government  of  this  kingdom,  in  as 
much  as  we  have,  as  armed  men , exprefted  our  fen- 
timents  refpe&ing  the  neceftity  of  a reform  in  die 
reprefentation  of  the  people,  in  the  Commons 
Houfe  of  Parliament. — We  do  hereby  declare  in 
the  moft  foiemn  manner,  that  the  charge  is  a vile  and 
infamous  calumny. — It  is  our  warm  attachment  to 
the  form  of  our  government  that  induces  us  to  be  fo 
ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  the  only  meafure  which  we 
think  can  perpetuate  it. 

We  h*ve  been  charged  with  adopting  French  prin- 
ciples— it  is  true  we  have  frequently  teftified  our  joy 
at  the  fuccefs  of  France,  when  an  hoft  of  foes  had 
penetrated  into  that  country  for  the  purpofe  of  reftor- 
ing  the  old  defpotifm. — But  this  exultation  at  the 
triumphs  of  the  French  arofe  not  from  a wifh  to  fee 
all  their  pra&ices  (feveral  of  which  we  deteft)  in- 
troduced into  this  kingdom  ; but  becaufe  that  peo- 
ple were  thus  enabled  to  choofe  their  own  govern- 
ment— which  we  prefume,  is  the  natural  and  unlien- 
able  right  of  every  people. — And  this  principle 
leads  us  to  abhor  the  idea,  of  any  foreign  inter- 
ference with  the  people  or  government  of  our  own 
country  : —We  have  faid  and  do  moft  certainly  think 
that  abufes  exift  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Ireland — but  we  wifti  to  fee  thefe  a'oufes 
corrected  by  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Irilh  nation,  not 
by  interference  from  abroad. 

In  the  year  1781,  when  we  were  involved  in  a 
war,  the  principles  of  which  we  difliked  as  much  as 
we  do  the  prefent ; when  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  rode 
triumphant  on  our  feas,  we  flood  forward  and  fee  an 
example  to  our  brother  volunteers,  by  offering  our 
fervices  to  government  againli  invafion  of  any  kind. 
We  prefume  our  conduct  had  its  effeCt,  and  are 
convinced  the  idea  of  invafion  was  then  abandoned, 
from  a knowledge  cf  the  ltrcngch  and  difpolicion 
of  the  volunteer  army. — And  let  us  afk,  lhould  an 
invafion  be  now  meditated,  is  it  by  the  few  folitary 
regiments,  fcattered  over  this  kingdom,  that  our 
enemies  would  be  deterred  ? — no — we  are  bold  to 
, fa'y,  with  our  countrymen,  who  fpoke  a few  days 
ago  from  Dungannon — that  the  volunteers  are  the 
only  fure  and  natural  defence  of  Ireland. 

We  hold  it  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  citizens, 
by  learning  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  employing  them  in 
defence  of  their  country,  do  net  loofe  or  give  up 
any  of  their  rights  : were  it  otherwiie,  why  did  we 
receive  the  unanimous  thanks  of  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament  after  our  interference,  as  armed  men , in 
the  recovery  of  our  trade  in  1 779,  the  recovery  of 
an  Irifh  legiflature  in  1782,  and  the  calling  for  a 
reform  in  1783  ? 

Ever  fince  our  original  formation  we  have  given 
energy  to  the  law,  and  maintained  the  moft  profound 
tranquillity  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  and 
this  has  of  late  been  attended  with  fome  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  recent  introdu&ion . and  wide  extenfion 
of  the  cotton  and  other  manufactures,  Which  have 
brought  with  them  a number  of  artizans  from  Man- 
chelter,  Dublin,  and  elfewhere,  firangers  to  the 
place,  a few  of  whom  introduced  thofe  difpofitions 
of  combination  and  outrage,  to  which  this  town 
was  heretofore  a llranger  ; and  the  vigilance  of  cur 
Magiftracy  has  had  real  caufe  cn  feveral  occafions 
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to  recar  to  our  bodies  for  affiflance,  and  r/e  are  proud 
to  fay,  they  never  called  on  us  in  vain,  nor  were 
our  joint  exertions  ever  unluccelsful  in  reitoring 
order. 

Three  times  have  we  marched  to  the  diftance  of 
twenty  miles  to  enforce  the  law  and  apprehend 
offenders— in  all  cafes  we  fucceeded,  and  in  two  of 
them  (the  redu&ion  of  forcible  poflelfions)  we  coaid 
not  have  done  fo  without  our  artilleiy.  The  lart 
initance  evinced  a regard  for  the  law,  bordering  on 
adoration. 

An  abfentee  landlord  (Earl  Hertford)  had  brought 
an  ejectment  againft  fome  of  his  poor  tenantry,  who 
lived  in  a wild  uncivilized  part  of  the  country, 
whofc  anceftors  had  lived  in  the  place  for  upwards 
of  a century,  who  were  willing  to  pay  the  full  rent, 
and  whole  principal  crime  was  faid  to  be  election  op- 
pofition — notwithstanding  the  peculiar  circumftances 
of  the  cafe — Notwithftanding  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  foil  Hood  direftly  oppofed  to  this  town  in  elec- 
tion matters — yet  on  the  application  of  the  Sheriff, 
who  had  been  twice  repulfed  from  the  place,  and 
who  had  applied  to  the  military  in  vain,  we  inftantly 
accompanied  him  to  the  fpot,  where  after  an  obili- 
nace  refiftance  of  two  hours,  during  which  time 
we  expended  upwards  of  forty  rounds  of  cannon 
fhot,  befides  a frriart  difeharge  of  mufquetry— we  ob- 
tained and  delivered  to  the  Sheriff  the  poffefiion, 
and  afterwards  apprehended  the  offenders,  who  have 
been  fince  convicted,  and  tranfported  to  Botany 
I>ay  • 

A few  months  only  have  elapfed,  fince  we  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Lord  Hertford,  of  the  Sheriff, 
and  of  the  Magiftrates  of  the  county,  affembled  at 
the  Quarter  Seliions,  for  this  exertion  in  fupport  of 
the  law. 

For  a long  feries  of  years  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  mounting  guard,  by  rotation,  in  this  town 
nightly,  (when  there  was  occancn)  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Chief  Magiitrate  whereby  our 
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townfmen  have  flept  in  quiet,  without  fear  of  the 
nocturnal  depredator;  and  the  confequence  of  this, 
together  with  the  unwearied  vigilance  of  the  Chief 
Magi/trate,  have  been,  that  robbery  is  at  prefent 
unknown  in  Belfaft. 

Ve  have  lately  encreafsd  our  numbers,  and  re- 
novated our  dilcipline  ; and  this,  it  has  been  faid, 
with  a view  to  intimidate  the  legifiature : nothing 
more  falfe  ; our  objeds  are  the  fame  they  ever  were, 
the  defence  of  our  country  and  the  fupport  of  the 
law;  let  it  not  be  faid  however,  that  we  are  by 
any  means  heedlefs  of  reform  : no  ! it  is  the  firft  de- 
fire of  our  hearts ; but  this  reform  we  only  wifh  to 
proceed  from  the  general  will  of  our  countrymen  ; 
and  we  earnestly  hope  it  may  be  granted  by  parlia- 
ment. But  we  are  at  all  times  ready  and  willing 
to  co-operate  with  government  in  oppoling  any  party 
or  let  of  men  whatever,  who  Ihould  prefume  to  im- 
pels any  plan  or  wild  ideas  of  reform  upon  the  Irifh 
nation,  whether  they  come  from  abroad  or  orginate 
at  home. 

Your  memorialifts  having  thus  ftated  their  con- 
duct and  their  fentiments,  beg  leave  to  cal!  your 
Excellency’s  attention  to  an  ad  of  Parliament, 
which  lately  became  law  in  this  kingdom,  entituled 
An  ad  to  prevent  the  importation  of  arms,  gun- 
powder, &c.”  and  which  ad,  as  explained  in  palling 
through  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  was  intended  not 
to  affed  our  **  laudable  inliitutions,”  but  to  operate 
again  ft  certain  difturbers  of  the  public  peace,  who 
have  kept  feveral  counties  of  this  kingdom  in  a fer- 
ment for  fome  years  paft,  and  who  ftill  continue 
their  depredations ; but  to  the  very  great  furprife 
and  aftonilhment  of  your  memorialifts,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  extend  it  to  us. 

Your  memorialifts  therefore  requeft,  that  your 
Excellency  would  give  fuch  directions,  conformable 
to  the  fpirit  of  that  ad,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  w'as  explained,  when  palling  into  a law, 
fo  as  it  may  not  be  extended  in  any  manner 
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Id  affect  us.  Or  if  that  ftiall  not  Teem  expedicrft  to 
your  Excellency,  that  your  Excellency  would  be 
pleafed  to  grant  fuch  licence  as  may  enable  us  to 
keep  our  ufual  flock  of  ammunition,  and  to  pol- 
fefs  and  ufe  our  cannon  as  heretofore,  in  fupporc  of 
the  law,  and  in  the  defence  of  our  country. 


As  Belfall  and  the  County  of  Antrim  are  deeply 
concerned  in  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committees, 
dated  1793,  we  give  a verbatim  copy  of  it,  as 
far  as  thole  places  are  alluded  to. 

“ AN  unufual  ferment  has  for  fome  months  pall 
dillurbed  feveral  parts  of  the  North,  particularly 
the  town  of  Belfall,  and  the  County  of  Antrim  ; it 
is  kept  up  and  encouraged  by  feditious  papers  and 
pamphlets,  of  the  moll  dangerous  tendency,  print- 
ed at  very  cheap  and  ioconfiderate  rates  in  Dublin 
and  Belfall,  which  iffue  almoil  daily  from  certain 
focieties  of  men  or  clubs  in  both  thofe  places,  call- 
ing themfeives  committees  under  various  descripti- 
ons, and  carrying  on  a conllant  correfpondence  with 

each  other. Thefe  publications  are  circulated 

amongll  the  people  with  the  utmoh  induliry,  and 
appear  to  be  calculated  to  defame  the  Government 
and  Parliament,  and  to  render  the  people  dilTatif- 
fied  with  their  condition  and  with  the  laws.  The 
conduct  of  the  French  is  lhamefuily  extolled,  and 
recommended  to  the  pub:ic  view  as  an  example  for 
imitation  ; hopes  and  expectations  have  been  held 
up  of  their  affiltance  by  a defeent  upon  this  king- 
dom, and  prayers  have  been  offered  up  at  Belfall, 
from  the  pulpit,  for  the  fuccefs  of  tiieir  arms,  in 
the  prefence  of  military  alfociations,  which  have 
been  newly  levied  and  arrayed  in  that  town.  A 
body  of  men  aflbeiated  themfeives  in  Dublin,  under 
the  title  of  the  Firit  National  Battalion  ; their  uni- 
form is  copied  from  the  French,  green  turned  up 
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with  white,  white  waidcoat,  and  driped  trowfef^ 
gilt  buttons,  impreffed  with  a'harp,  and  letters  im- 
porting, “ Firit  National  Battalion  no  Crown, 
but  a device  over  the  harp  of  a Cap  of  Liberty  up- 
on a pike  ; — two  pattern  coats  were  left  at  two  (hops 
in  Dublin.  Several  bodies  of  men  have  been  col- 
lected in  different  parts  of  the  North,  armed  and 
dilciplined  under  officers  chofen  by  themfelves,  and 
compoled  modly  of  the  lowed  claffes  of  the  people. 
Thefe  bodies  are  daily  increafing  in  numbers  and 
force  ; — they  have  exerted  their  bed  endeavours  to 
procure  military  men  of  experience  to  aft  as  their 
officers  ; — fome  of  them  having  exprefsly  dated  that 
there  were  men  enough  to  be  had,  but  that  offi- 
cers were  what  they  wanted.  Stands  of  arms, 
and  gun  powder,  to  a very  large  amount,  much 
above  the  common  confumption,  have  been  fent, 
within  thefe  few  months  pad,  to  Belfad  and  Newry, 
and  orders  given  fora  much  greater  quantity,  which 
it  appears  could  be  wanted  only  for  military  opera- 
tions. At  Belfad,  bodies  of  men  in  arms  are  drilled 
and  exercifed  for  feveral  hours,  aimod  every  night, 
by  candle-light  ; aud  attempts  have  been  made  to 
feduce  the  foldiery,  which,  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  King’s  forces,  have  proved  ineffectual.  The 
declared  objeCt  of  thefe  military  bodies  is  to  procure 
a P.eform  of  Parliament,  but  the  obvious  intention 
of  mod  of  them  appears  to  be  to  overawe  the 
Parliament  and  the  Government,  and  to  dictate  to 
both.  The  Committee  forbear  mentioning  the 
names  of  feveral  perfons,  led  it  ffiould  in  any  man- 
ner affeCt  any  criminal  profecution,  or  involve  the 
perfonal  fafety  of  any  man  who  has  come  forward  to 
give  them  information.  The  refult  of  their  en- 
quiries is.  That,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  public  fafety  and  tranquility  of  this 
kingdom,  to  permit  bodies  of  men  in  arms  to  affem- 
ble  when  they  pleafe,  without  any  legal  authority— 
and  that  the  exidence  of  a felf  created  reprefenta^* 
tive  body,  of  any  defcription  of  the  King’s  fubjeCts, 
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taking  upon  itfelf  the  government  of  them,  and 
levying  taxes  or  fubfcriptions  to  be  applied  at  the 
difcrtt.cn  of  fuch  reprefentative  body,  or  of  per- 
fons  deputed  by  them,  is  alfo  incompatible  with  ihe 
public  lafety  and  tranquility. ” 


at  a meeting  of  the 
DISSENTING  MINISTERS  OF  BELFAST , 

HELD  ON  THE  I1TH  DAY  OF  MARCH,  1793  : 

IT  was  agreed,  that  the  following  declaration  be 
publifhed,  and  a copy  of  it  tranfmitted  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

Having  feen  in  the  report  of  the  Lords’  Com- 
mittees, dated  7th  March,  1793,  the  following 
words,  viz.  “ Prayers  have  been  offered  up  at  Bel- 
“ faft,  from  the  pulpit,  for  the  fuccefs  of  their 
“ arms,”  meaning  the  arms  of  the  French,  “ in 
the  prefence  of  military  affociations  which  have 
“ been  newly  levied  and  arrayed  in  that  town,” 

We,  whofe  names  are  hereunto  annexed,  ftated 
minilLrs  of  d;ft  n&  Proteftant  Diffenting  Congrega- 
tions in  the  town  of  Belfalt,  do  hereby  folemnly  de- 
clare, each  of  us  for  himfelf,  that  the  information 
given  to  their  Lordlhips  of  the  committees,  upon 
this  fubjeft  is,  as  far  as  concerns  us,  totally  ground- 
le/s.  / 

JAMES  BRYSON, 

P.  VANCE, 

WILL.  BRUCE,  D.  D. 

Principal  of  the  Belfaft  Academy. 

Since  the  French  declaration  of  war  againft 
Great- Britain  and  Ireland  was  known  here,  I did 
not  prav  for  the  “ Succefs  ofjj  their  Arms  I do 
not  recollect  that  I ever  ufed  the  words;  I am  cer^ 
tain  that  I never  prayed  for  fuccefs  to  the  French 
arms  before  any  iniiitary  affociation. 

SINCLARE  KELBURN, 

T 
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CERTAIN  circumftances  having  prevented  me 
from  attending  the  meeting  cf  the  DiiTenting  Mini- 
Iters  of  Belfaft,  on  the  11th  inftant ; at  which  they 
agreed  to  exculpate  themfelves  from  certain  charges 
contained  in  the  reporc  of  the  Lords*  Committees, 
relative  to  them,  by  a folemn  declaration,  that  the 
information  given  to  their  Lordfhips,  on  which  the 
faid  charges  are  founded,  is  totally  groundlefs : — In 
this  declaration,  as  fubfcribed  by  the  Revd.  Meflrs. 
Bryfon,  Vance,  and  Bruce,  I for  mylelf,  fully  and  . 
perfectly  concur. 

Beifalt,  March  12th,  1793. 

WM.  CARMICHAEL. 


Extract  of  a public  Letter , dated  nth  March,  from 
the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  Robert  Hobart,  to  the 
Sovereign  of  Belfaft . 

tf  YOU  will  be  pleafed  to  apprize  the  leading 
perfons  concerned  in  the  armed  affociations  of  Bel- 
faft, that  it  is  deemed  to  be  the  indifpenfible  duty 
of  government  to  forbid  all  unlawful  meetings,  un- 
der whatever  pretence  they  may  afiemble,  which 
fpreads  terror  among  his  Majefty’s  liege  fubje&s — • 
and  it  will  be  right  to  acquaint  them,  that  if  after 
the  warning  held  out  to  them  by  the  proclamation, 
they  fhall  perfift  in  their  illegal  aftemblies,  the  Ma- 
giftrates  will  think  themfelves  bound  to  difperfe  the 
fame,  and  bring  the  perlcns  concerned  therein  to 
the  juft  punifhment  of  the  law. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  proclamation  will  of  itfelf 
have  full  efteft,  and  that  no  perfon  whatever,  will 
attempt  to  violate  the  law'  in  that  behalf,  efpecially 
as  ignorance  thereof  can,  after  fuch  warning,  be  no 
longer  pleaded.  If,  however,  any  body  of  men 
111  all,  in  defiance  of  faid  proclamation,  appear  in 
arms,  it  will  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Magiftrates  to 
direct  them  to  dilperfe  ; and  if  they  fhail  tail  to  dif- 
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perfe  upon  the  order  of  the  Magiftrate,  fuch  Magif- 
trate  will  arreft  the  leaders  of  the  faid  body,  and  if 
he  (hall  be  refilled  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  he 
is  to  apply  to  General  Whyte,  who  will  afford  him 
fuch  aflillance  as  lhall  be  neceffary  to  enable  him  to 
carry  the  laws  into  execution.  And,  if  any  body 
fhall  again  affemble  in  arms  in  Belfaft,  and  the 
neighbourhood,  the  Magiftrate  will  exert  himfelf  to 
prevent  the  fame,  for  which  purpofe.  General 
Whyte  has  directions  to  give  every  affiftance  in  his 
power.” 

THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT  AND  COUNCIL  OF 
IRELAND, 

A PROCLAMATION, 
WESTMORLAND. 

WHEREAS  it  appears  by  the  report  from  the 
JLords  Committees,  appointed  to  enquired  into  the 
caufes  of  the  diforders  and  difturbar.ces  which  prevail 
in  feveral  parts  of  this  kingdom,  that  certain  feditious 
and  ill  affeded  perfons  in  feveral  parts  of  the  north 
of  this  kingdom,  particularly  in  the  town  of  Belfaft, 
h.ave  endeavoured  to  foment  and  encourage  difeon- 
tent,  and  by  feditious  publications  circulated  amongll 
the  people,  and  calculated  to  defame  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Parliament,  have  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der people  diffatisned  with  their  condition,  and  with 
the  laws. 

And  whereas  it  appears  to  us,  by  the  faid  report, 
that  feveral  bodies  of  men  have  been  colleded  into 
armed  affociations,  and  have  been  levied  and  array- 
ed in  the  faid  town  of  Belfaft,  and  that  arms  and 
gun  powder,  to  a very  large  amount,  have  been  fent 
thither  ; that  bodies  of  men  in  arms  are  drilled  and 
exercifed  by  day  and  by  night,  and  that  the  declar- 
ed objed  of  the  faid  armed  bodies  is  redrefs  of 
alleged  grievances,  but  that  the  obvious  intention  of 
moft  of  them  appears  to  be  to  overawe  the  Parlia- 
Jhpnt  and  the  government,  and  to  didate  to  both, 
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And  whereas  thefe  dangerous  and  feditious  pro- 
ceedings tend  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace, 
the  obftrudion  of  good  order  and  government,  to 
the  great  injury  of  public  credit,  and  the  fubverfon 
of  the  cotiicitution,  and  have  raifed  great  alarms  in 
the  minds  of  his  Majefly  Yloyal  fubjeds. 

Now  we  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Cou  HI,  being 
determined  to  maintain  the  public  peace  againft  ail 
attempts  to  diflurb  the  fame,  and  being  defirous  to 
forewarn  allfuch  perfons  as  might  unadvifedly  incur 
the  penalties  of  the  law  in  this  behalf,  by  concur- 
ring in  practices  of  a tendency  fo  dangerous  and 
alarming,  do  hereby  flridly  charge  all  perions  whom- 
foever,  on  their  allegiance  to  his  iV.ajefty,  to  abiLiin 
from  committing fuch  offences  refpedlively. 

And  we  do  charge  and  command  the  Magiflrates, 
Sheriffs,  Bailiffs,  and  other  Peace  Officers,  having 
jurifdidicn  within  the  faid  town  of  Belfaft,  and  the 
feveral  diflrids  adjacent  thereto,  to  be  careful  in 
preferving  the  peace  within  the  fame,  and  to  dif- 
perfe  all  feditious  and  unlawful  affemblies  ; and  if 
they  fhall  be  refilled,  to  apprehend  the  offenders, 
that  they  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

Given  at  the  Council-Chamber  in  Dublin,  the 
nth  day  of  March,  1793. 

Fitz  Gibbon,  C.  R.  Dublin,  Charles  Cafhel,  Wa- 
terford, Weflmeath,  Shannon,  Bellamont,  Chas. 
Fitz-Gerald,  Glandore,  Dillon,  Valentia,  Pery, 
Gosford,  Clonmell,  Loftus,  Mufkerry,  Mount- 
joy,  Carleton,  J.  Beresford,  J.  H.  Hutchiufon, 
Lucius  O’Brien,  J.  Biaquiere,  H.  Langriihe,  T. 
Conolly,  Theo.  Jones,  Henry  King,  H.  T.  Cle- 
ments, R.  Cunninghame,  James  Cuff,  R.  Hobart, 
D.  Latouche,  J.  Monk  Mafon,  James  Fiizgeraid, 
R.  Longfield,  Wrn.  Forward. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 


In  compliance  with  the  proclamation,  the  Volun- 
teers ceafed  to  parade,  or  any  longer  to  appear  in, 
military  array. 


STRICTURES  ON  THE  TEST , 


TAKEN  BY  CERTAIN  OF 

THE  SOCIETIES  OF  UNITED  IRISHMEN; 

WITH  ANSWERS  TO  THE  SAME : 

ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  BELFAST  NEWS-LETTER. 


STRICTURE. 

NO.  I. 

**  I,  A.  B.  in  the  prefence  of  God  do  pledge  myfelf  to 
my  country,  that  I will  ufe  all  my  abililies  and  injht- 
“ ence  in  the  attainment  of  an  impartial  and  adequate 
“ reprefentation  of  the  Irifh  nation  in  Parliament ; and 
“ as  a means  of  abfolute  and  immediate  neceffity,  in 
“ the  edablifhment  of  this  chief  good  of  Ireland,  I will 
endeavour,  as  much  as  lies  in  my  ability , to  forward  a 
“ brotherhood  of  afFedtion,  an  identity  of  interefl,  a 
“ communion  of  rights  and  an  union  of  power  among  Irifli- 
“ men  of  all  religious  perfuafions,  without  which  every 
“ reform  of  Parliament  mull  be  partial,  not  national, 
“ inadequate  to  the  wants,  delulive  to  the  willies,  and 
“ infufficient  for  the  freedom  and  happinels  of  this 
“ country.” 


THIS  Tell,  originally  taken  by  the  Societies  of  United 
Jrifhmen  in  Dublin,  has  fince  been  adopted  by  a refpecTable 
community  of  the  fame  denomination  in  Belfaft— affociated 
no  doubt  with  the  bell  views  and  for  the  nobleft  purpofe?, 
but  adluated  by  a zeal  more  ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  their 
objedt  than  clifcreet  in  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  It  has 
lately  been  rejedted  by  other  focieties  and  individuals  eu- 
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gaged  In  the  fame  caufe.  The  following  expohtion  of  its 
principles  is  now  made,  in  order  to  juftify  thofe  who  have 
declined  entering  into  this  engagement,  to  relieve  thofe  who 
have  formed  it  from  the  confequence  of  their  imprudence, 
and  to  prevent  others  from  precipitating  themfelves  into  fuch 
an  embarralling  fituation. 

7.  This  test  profejfes  to  bind  every  man  -who  tabes  //"to  use 

ALL  HIS  ABILITIES  AND  INFLUENCE,  AND  TO  ENDEAVOUR 

as  much  as  lies  in  his  ability,  to  attain  certain  objedts.— 
If  this  be  a mere  rhetorical  flouriih,  it  is  improper  in  fo 
folemn  an  engagement,  being  calculated  to  deceive,  inftead 
cf  infpiriug  any  juft  confidence  ; that  is,  if  “ all”  fignifies 
only  some,  every  one  may  ufe  as  little  as  he  plcafes,  and  the 
perfons  to  whom  he  is  pledged  know  not  what  to  depend  on. 
If  thefe  words  be  conftrued  in  their  Jlriti  fenfe,  they  imply 
that  every  duty  and  bufinefs,  domeftic,  commercial,  political, 
and  religious,  muft  be  relinqnifhed  till  thefe  objedts  be  at- 
tained, unlefs  he  can  devote  all  his  abilities  and  influence  to 
one  objedl,  and  referve  the  rcjl  of  them  for  another  ! 

2.  One  objeft  to  ivhich  the  Society  is  bound  exclufivcly  of  every 
ether  purfuit  is,  an  impartial  Reprefentation  of  the  Irijb  Nation. 
1 he  word  “ impartial in  its  original  fenfe,  which  at  the 
fame  time  agrees  heft  with  the  purpofe  and  fpirit  of  the 
United  Irilhmen,  imports,  that  every  man,  adult  or  a minor, 
nay  every  woman,  in  fliort  every  rational  being,  fliall  have 
equal  weight  in  electing  reprefentatives.  In  the  moft  limited 
figniftcation  which  can  be  admitted,  it  means — that  every 
man  of  mature  age  fliall  have  a vote  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment without  regard  to  property  ; for  it  would  be  inconfiftent 
with  “ impartiality " to  require  a pecuniary  qualification  to 
enable  him  to  exercife  the  elective  franciiife  ; to  make  liberty 
a vendible  commodity  ; to  make  a fcruple  of  taxing  a man, 
but  none  of  hanging  him,  by  a law  to  which  he  had  not 
confented.  This  embraces  a great  variety  of  the  moft  diffi- 
cult queftions  in  politics,  upon  which  a wife  man  would  he- 
fitate  to  commit  himfejf.  It  includes  in  particular  the  fubr 
jedl  of  universal  suffrage,  refpedling  which  the  greateft 
men  of  our  own  time  have  differed.  It  goes  far  beyond  the 
.American,  and  even  the  French  conftitution,  which  is 
reckoned  rather  a hazardous  experiment ; not  to  mention  tin 
Britiih,  which  is  a fubjeft  of  hiftory  and  experience. 
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3.  The  tejl  pretends  to pledge  tbofe  -who  take  it,  to  endeavour 
as  much  as  lies  in  their  ability  to  forward  A COMMUNION 
OF  RIGHTS  and  AN  UNION  OF  POWER  among  Jtijh - 
men  of  all  religious  pcrfuafions ; that  is,  that  all  men  fliall  have 
COMMON  richts  and  Eqc/AL  power;  that  the  majority  fliall 
have  power  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  confe- 
quently  if  the  Roman  Catholics  be  ten  times  as  numerous 
as  the  Prefbyttrians,  they  fliall  have  ten  times  as  much 
power ; of  courfe,  being  fo  great  a majority  of  the  people, 
they  may  take  into  their  hands  the  exercife  of  government 
the  enabling  and  repealing  of  laws,  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  the  eftablifliment  of  a religion,  and  the  new-model- 
ling of  the  conftitution.  This,  and  the  preceding  fe&ions, 
involve  matter,  with  refpeCl  to  which  the  wife,  the  learned, 
and  the  patriotic,  for  many  generations  have  difputed ; but 
on  which  fame  of  the  United  Irifhmen  pledge  themfclves,  not 
only  that  they  now  agree,  but  that  they  will  continue  to  agree, 
till  the  purpofe  be  obtained  ; that  is,  till  it  be  too  late  to 
change  their  minds.  And  though  they  fliould  change  their 
minds  before  they  have  obtained  it,  they  are  flill  to  be 
bound  by  thefe  mental  chains  to  profecule  their  plan,  even 
in  contradiction  to  conviction  and  confluence. 

Against  this  enfnaring  oath  it  is  becoming  in  every  man  to 
caution  his  fellow-citizens,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a mipilter  to 
warn  his  people.  This  is  more  efpecially  true,  when  they 
are  convened  to  difeufs  a great  queftion,  under  an  idea  that 
they  arc  pledged  to  refill  conviction  and  to  perfiflin  error. 

4.  As  this  left  is  calculated  to  oblige  men  always  to  retain 
the  same  opinion,  it  is  unphilofophical  and  inconfiflent 
with  the  dignity  and  primary  right  of  man — freedom  of  thought* 
As  it  engages  them  to  perfevere,  tho’  they  fliould  change 
their  opinions,  it  is  finful.  As  it  prejudges  the  mod  diffi- 
cult and  important  principles,  at  the  very  time  when  they 
are  about  to  be  difeufled,  it  is  prefumptuous  and  uncandid. 
And  as  it  is  either  impraClicable  or  immoral,  it  cannot  be 
binding,  and  ought  to  bt  openly  renounced,  left  any  one 
fhould  be  deceived. 

The  oath  “never  to  feparate  until  the  conflitution 
fhould  be  eftabliflied,”  which  was  taken  by  the  National 
AfTemby  of  France  after  they  had  been  excluded  from  their 
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fioufc  by  the  troops,  was  a declaration,  that  they  would  pef- 
fift  in  the  difcharge  of  the  truft  committed  to  them  by  their* 
conftituents — and  therefore  ftridtlv  moral  and  obligatory. 
It  implies  no  exception,  nor  refervation,  except  in  cafe  of 
jrrefdlable  force,  ficknefs,  or  death,  which  are  always  under- 
flood  to  be  excepted. 

It  is  creditable  to  this  town  and  country,  that  fome  indi- 
viduals, and  whole  Societies  of  United  Irishmen,  have  de- 
clined this  oath,  though,  no  doubt,  as  zealous  as  any  of  their 
brethren. 

5.  The  ftvle  is  not  that  of  a teft,  pledge,  or  oath.  It  doe» 
not  carry  with  it  the  deliberation,  prccifien,  or  perfpicuity 
of  fuch  an  engagement.  It  is  declamatory,  full  of  point  and 
antithefis.  It  is  the  compofition  of  a jefuitical,  a rhetorical, 
or  aD  enthufiaftic  mind  : for  either  through  craft,  vanity,  or 
precipitation,  it  is  calculated  to  deceive.  Thus,  left  the  force 
of  the  word  “ impartial ” iliouldbe  difeerned,  it  is, yoked  with 
“ adequate as  if  they  meant  the  fame  thing:  and  left 
union  of  power  fliould  Iliock  the  minority  of  the  kingdom, 
it  is  fo  fmothered  by  a crowd  of  plaufible  expreffions,  that 
many  of  thofe,  who  have  taken  the  oath,  feeni  never  to  have 
cbferved  the  phrafe.  Tn  like  manner  “ partial ” is  involved 
in  the  blaze  of  a fplendid,  or  the  fumes  of  a fmoky 
phrafeology.  The  French  and  American  conftitutions  are 
partial ; that  is,  franchife  is  reftrieted  to  property  : the  Eri- 
tifh,  in  its  beft  days,  was  partial ; for  it  excluded  fome  civil 
and  fome  religious  denominations  of  the  people  from  any 
fharc  in  the  government.  The  United  Irifhmeii  therefore 
fwear,  that  thefe  are  not  national , but  delufive ; inadequate  to 
the  -wants , delufive  to  the  ivijbes , and  infuff cient  for  the  freedom 
and  happinefs  of  a people. 

6.  As  the  teft  doe»  not  fpeak  of  any  period  of  time  in  which 
thefe  changes  are  to  take  place,  it  muftbe  under  flood  of  the 
prefent  inftant  : for  if  it  leave  every  one  to  defer  thefe  exer- 
tions as  long  as  he  {hall  think  proper,  the  Societies  cannot 
act  together  ; ihe  Roman  Catholics  can  have  no  fecurity  that 
they  will  ever  a<fl ; and  their  emancipation  muft  be  gradual 
and  progreflive.  While  therefore  the  United  Irilhmen  con- 
ceive themfelves  fubjedl  to  the  obligation  of  this  oath,  they 
cannot  vote  for  any  thing  {hurt  of  immediate  and  univerfal 
cnfranchilement. 
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7.  Oaths  concerning  future  opinion  or  belief \ entrap  and 
imprifon  the  mind.  A FREE-man  loves  and  thanks  even  the 
enemy  who  would  lead  him  to  the  truth,  or  convince  him  that 
he  is  in  an  error  ; becaufe  he  can  avail  himfelf  of  his  kind- 
nefs.  But  he  who  has  sworn,  thinks  he  cannot  change, 
and  therefore  hates  even  his  friend  that  would  difturb  his 
ignorant  and  bigoted  repofe.  He  accordingly  afTociates  only 
with  his  fellow  jurors,  who  Toiler  his  prejudices,  influence  his 
pallions,  and  throw  dull  in  his  eyes  ; fo  that,  when  he  iflues 
from  his  club-room,  and  meets  the  old,  (launch  and  effe«5lual 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  miflakes  them  for 
dotards,  courtiers,  and  fycophants. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  how  generally  and  rapidly 
creeds  and  confessions,  even  on  political  fubjedts,  lead 
to  intolerance  and  fpiritual  pride  ; which  nacurally  engender 
petulance  and  rage,  low  intrigue,  and  difingenuous  artifice. 
But  even  the  ruftic,  when  he  heard  two  logicians  difputing 
in  Latin , could  tell,  that  he  who  feemed  to  lofc  his  temper, 
had  certainly  loft  his  caufe. Feb.  io,  179Z. 


ANSWER. 

No.  I. 

TO  THE  STRICTURES  ON  THE  TEST  OF  THE 
UNITED  IRISHMEN. 

“ I,  A.  B.  in  the  prefence  of  God,  do  pledge  myfelf  to 
04  my  country,  that  I will  ufe  all  my  abilities  and  influence  in 
“ the  attainment  of  an  impartial  and  adequate  reprefentation 
“ q£,  the  Irifh  nation  in  Parliament;  and  as  a means  of  abfo- 
“ lute  and  immediate  neceflity  in  the  eftablifliment  of  this 
“ chief  good  of  Ireland,  I will  endeavour,  as  much  as  lies  in 
“ my  ability , to  forward  a brotherhood  of  affection,  an  identity 
“ of  interefl,  a communion  of  rights , and  an  union  of  power , 
**  among  Iriflimen  of  all  religious  perfuafions,  without 
“ which  every  reform  in  Parliament  mud  be  partial , not  na- 
“ tional,  inadequate  to  the  wants,  delufive  to  the  willies, 
“ and  infufficient  for  the  freedom  and  happinefs  of  this 
“ country.” 


u 
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Am  Irishman,  the  dearefl  wifh  of  whofe  heart  is,  that  his 
countrymen  fliould  love  one  another,  unite,  and  he  free,  ha* 
read,  with  extreme  concern,  fome  ingenious,  tho’  fretful, 
ftridtures  on  the  ted  taken  by  the  United  Societies  of  Belfaft 
and  Dublin.  The  paper  appears  to  be  written  too  much 
with  the  fpirit  of  a partizan,  who  makes  or  exafperates  hofli- 
lity,  rather  than  with  that  of  a patriot,  anxious,  at  this  time, 
toextinguifh  the  flrfl  fpark  of  civil  difeord  ; or  of  a philan- 
thropift,  anxious  at  all  times,  to  maintain  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men. — The  argument  feems  cold  cafuiflry  ; 
the  flile  betrays  pique  and  irritation. — The  one  mult  be  re- 
futed ; and  with  refpedt  to  a little  peevifhuefs  of  epithet  in  the 
other,  whoever  notices  it  lead,  will  anfwer  it  bed,  and  bed 
maintain  his  own  fuperiority. 

i.  The  obje&ion  againfl  the  ufe  of  the  terms  all  my  abili- 
ties and  influence,  and  as  much  as  lies  in  my  ability,  is  founded  on 
a fophifm  that  runs  like  a flaw  through  the  whole  compofl- 
tion.  Two  fenfes  of  a phrafe  are  taken,  the  moll  oppofite 
that  can  be  attributed  to  it  : — one  the  mod  loofe,  and  ano- 
ther the  mod  limited  ; one  the  mod  drift  and  philosophical, 
another  the  mofl  vague  and  indefinite ; and  then  the  author 
holds  them  out,  faying,  of  thefe  two  you  mujl  take  one.  He 
keeps  fwinging  between  the  extremes  of  fignification,  and 
always  fhoots  pad  the  plain  and  accepted  meaning  which 
lies  before  him  in  common  ufe  and  daily  life.  His  dilemma 
is  always  fallacious  from  its  partial  enumeration.  Thefe 
phrafes  in  the  ted  arc  not  addreffed  to  rhetoricians  who  bafk 
in  moonlhine,  or  to  philofophers  who  drain  at  gnats  of  ob- 
jections, but  to  the  common  fenfe  of  common  men.  They 
are  taken  as  they  are  underflood,  only  in  a popular  accepta- 
tion, at  what  may  be  called  their  exchangeable  value  in  the 
market  of  the  world.  The  focieties  neither  promife,  like 
the  Difciples,  to  forfake  all  other  purfuits,  to  fufpend  all 
other  duties,  to  make  a perfonal  abandonment  which  mud 
of  itfelf  prove  public  ruin,  and  dedroy  that  credit  and  in- 
fluence which  we  wifh  to  poflefs  for  the  purpofes  of  the  ted  : 
— nor,  on  the  other  extreme,  do  they  make  any  rhetorical 
flourifh.  They  Amply  and  Ancerely  promife,  that  by  their 
own  exertions,  and  by  any  influence  they  may  have  on 
others,  they  will  co  operate  in  attaining  a particular  end,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  talents  and  opportunities,  and  a» 
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far  as  is  compatible  with  other  neceflary  duties,  a condition 
fo  plainly  implied  that  it  is  needltfs  to  exprefs  it.  If  hereafter 
there  fhould  be  no  exertion  on  their  part,  or  if  their  aftions 
do  not  correfpond  with  their  words,  the  public,  whom  they 
have  atteded  to  the  confidency  of  their  conduft,  mud  be 
their  judge  ; and  the  condemnation  of  that  public  is  the 
penalty  they  mud  fuffer.  The  ted  is  a dandard  of  meafure- 
ment  which  they  give  to  the  public,  in  order  to  facilitate  this 
judgment.  Without  fuch  a ted,  “ every  one  may  indeed  ufe 
as  little  exertion  as  he  pleafes,”  becaufe  there  is  none  to 
whom  he  (lands  pledged,  not  even  to  himfelf  ; whereas  this 
ted  forms  not  only  a public  record  which  obliges  him  to  exer- 
tion, if  he  has  any  regard  to  public  opinion,  but  it  is  a re- 
cord on  the  foul,  an  external  confcience  which  flimulates  to 
duty,  and  fixes  and  embodies  fugitive  refolution.  All  our 
abilities  is  a phrafe  neither  taken  in  its  loofed  nor  in  its 
drifted  fenfe,  and  there  is  room  enough  to  rcdfafely  between 
the  horns  of  this  dilemma.  It  is  taken  by  the  people  in  a po- 
pular fenfe,  and  they  refer  the  derivative  fenfe,  and  the 
philofophic  fenfe,  to  the  college  or  the  cloijlcr. 

2.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  author  of  this  bilious  publication 
extrafts  every  fenfe  out  of  the  word  impartial , except  the  ob- 
vious one.  This  term  is  evidently  fuggeded  by,  and  is  folely 
referable  to,  that  religious  perfuafion  which  is  at  prefent 
mod  partially  excluded  from  civil  rights,  as  the  word  adequate 
relates  to  areprefentation  in  Parliament,  judlyproportioned  to 
the  end  in  view — the  happinefs  of  the  whole  people.  “ Im~ 
partial ” is  a plain  word,  expreflive  of  a praftical  truth,  that 
no  government  can  fatisfy  our  wiflies  which  is  not  equitable, 
free  from  regard  to  party  or  perfuafion,  equal  in  its  didribu- 
tions,  alike  to  all ; and  he  who  interprets  the  term  in  any  far- 
fetched fenfe,  or  involves  any  fpeculative  quedions  in  its 
meaning,  is  only  catching  at  a dar  and  dumbling  over  draw3. 
The  ted  turns  its  attention,  merely,  in  the  term  made  ufe  of, 
to  that  mondrous  partiality  which  excommunicates  and  exiles 
a whole  people,  without  one  overt  aft  on  their  part  to  judify 
fuch  opprellion ; and  were  this  prominent  partiality  done 
away,  other  fpeculative  quedions,  like  thofe  alluded  to,  might 
come  under  political  difeuffion,  which  need  not  now  be 
anfwered,  as  they  are  not  now  in  contemplation.  Even  on 
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the  fuppofition  of  their  being  agitated  at  prefcnt,  I cannot 
think  the  term  impartial  could  ever  be  found  inapplicable ; 
but  it  is  enough  to  repeat,  that  the  word  is  here  plainly  ap- 
plied to  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  found  in  govern- 
ment nothing  but  grievance,  and  in  law,  nothing  but  penalty. 
He  fays  “ that  we  are  bound  to  one  objeft  excluftvely  of  every  other 
furfuit ” — amort:  palpable  miftatement,  as  I have  proved  before. 

3.  The  teft  pledges  thofe  who  take  it  to  endeavour  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  “ to  forward  a brotherhood  of  affec- 
tion, an  identity  of  interefts,  a communion  of  rights , and  an 
union  of  power , among  Iriihmen  of  all  religious  perfua- 
fjons.”  The  verb,  to  for-ward,  which  is  connected  with  all 
this  portion  of  the  tert,  has  been  wholly  overlooked  by  this 
gentleman,  and  if  attended  to  muft  comprehend  and  conciliate 
all  parties.  The  end  in  view  is  a reform  impartial  and  adequate. 
The  four  articles  common  affeCtion,  common  interefts,  com- 
mon rights  and  common  exertion,  (the  true  meaning  of 
“ union  of  power  ” not  that  which  the  author  (trains  from  it) 
are  the  means  immediately  to  be  put  in  train  for  attaining 
this  end,  the  four  wheels  which  are  to  carry  us  progreilively 
to  the  goal,  to  perfeCt  equality  of  rights,  interefts,  franchifes 
and  privileges  ; refilling  any  afcendancy  of  party^in  the  com- 
mon-weal, is  declared  to  be  a meafure  neceflary  to  and  im- 
plied in  an  adequate  repreftntation.  If  that  object  be  defira- 
ble  to-morrow,  the  means  muft  be  put  in  forwardnefs  to-day  ; 
but  many  things  prove,  and  among  the  reft  the  ftile  and  fen- 
timents  of  this  paper,  that  we  are  ftill  far  from  having  a bro- 
therhood of  affeCtion,  that  an  interefted  attachment  to  feCts 
takes  place  of  focial  union,  and  that  a part  is  in  the  confi- 
dcration,  of  many,  greater  than  the  whole.  Under  this  im- 
preffion  (not  only  diftant  from  the  goal,  but  the  wheel* 
broken)  we  lament,  that  a fyftem  of  legal  and  conftitutional 
equality  is  at  prefent  impracticable,  that  fome  plan  of  penu- 
rious policy  will  take  its  place  ; yet  this  teft  engages  us  never 
to  lofe  fight  of  the  complete  redemption  of  the  nation,  and 
as  we  value  the  end,  to  forward  the  means  with  unremitting 
activity  Did  complete  enfranchifement  take  place  this  in- 
ftant,  there  could  not  happen  for  a long  time  an  equality  of 
political  power,  the  acquifition  of  which  muft  in  its  nature 
depend  on  the  gradual  acquifition  of  property,  and  therefore 
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be  gradual  itfelf.  As  the  Catholic  landlord  influences  hi* 
Proteftant  tenantry,  the  Proteftant  landlords  nnift  ftill  have 
influence  over  theirs,  proportioned  to  the  overplus  of  pro- 
perty ir.  their  hands  at  prefent;  and  during  this  interval,  the 
mental  fubjeeftion  complained  of,  tho’  by  no  means  juftly, 
mud  difappear.  But  it  is  laughable  to  hear  this  gentleman 
forming  his  ratios  between  the  political  power  of  the  Catho- 
lics and  Prefbyterians,  as  if  the  latter  had  a fliare  in  the  go- 
vernment to  give  away;  as  if  their  clergy  had  contrived  to 
cral’e  the  word  Proteftant,  and  put  Prejbyterian  afcendancy 
in  its  place  ; as  if  they  were  not  themfelves  fed  by  royal 
bounty;  as  if  there  was  any  national  government  ; as  if  the 
people  had  any  controul  over  eftabliflied  legiflators,  eftablifli- 
ed  judges,  and  eftabliflied  clergy.  Whatever  the  Prefbyt-e- 
rian  clergy  may  figh  for,  the  laity  are  pretty  unanimous  in 
wifliing  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  not  of  ant 
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church  : but  what  fliould  be  condemned  is  that  hauteur 
which  this  gentleman  and  others  afltfme  in  fpeaking  of  the 
Catholics,  when  there  is  little  difference  between  them,  when 
the  nation  is  unrepresented,  and  when  every  law  is  truly 
penal  which  ufurps  a right,  and  confirms  the  ufurpation. — 
We  muff  all  knock  at  the  door  of  out  excellent  conftitution, 
and  if  -we  are  to  gain  admiflion  to  the  rights  of  man,  why 
fliould  not  they  P — We  have  no  conftitution  to  give  or  grant, 
but  mud  ftrive  to  get  one.  By  ourfelves  we  ftrove  in  vain, 
and  we  muft  now  ftrive  all  together. 

“ Tho’  they  fliould  change  their  minds  before  they  have 
obtained  it  ;” — thefc  words  muft  mean,  that  tho’  before  the 
attainment  of  a reform,  we  fliould  perceive  the  danger  of  a 
communion  of  rights,  yet  by  the  Teft,  we  fliould  ftill  be 
bound  to  procure  it.  Not  at  all. — The  Teft  binds  to  two 
things,  adequate  reform,  and  communion  of  rights  ; and 
fliould  it  appear,  that  the  latter  would  be  deftrudtive  of  the 
former,  as  it  would  in  that  cafe  be  impollible  to  procure  them 
conjointly , one  muft  nccejfarily  be  relinquiflied  ; lvhich  fliould 
give  way,  the  end  or  the  means , is  plain,  and  in  this  cafe  the 
fociety  is  not  only  juftifiable  but  bound  to  change  its  mind, 
as  well  as  the  profecutioa  of  their  plan  in  fome  of  its  parts. 
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4-  The  Teft,  it  is  faid,  obliges  men  always  to  retain  the 
fame  opinion.  I deny  the  aflertion.  It  is  merely  to  make 
conduct  conformable  to  this  profeflion  of  principles.  I vo- 
luntary took  the  Teft,  becaufe  the  truths  contained  in  it  ap- 
pear to  me  fo  indubitable  that  the  whole  frarae  of  my  mind 
mud  be  changed  before  I change  my  opinion.  This  change 
is  by  no  means  impoffiblc,  but  it  is  fo  highly  improbable, 
that  aifting  as  every  man  mad  do  on  high  probability,  I do 
not  hefitate  to  pledge  myfelf  to  my  country  that  my  conduct 
fliall  coincide  with  my  declarations;  and  if  fo  improbable  a 
thing  fliould  happen  as  a change  of  opinion,  I fliould  not 
hefitate  to  declare  openly  that  alteration,  and  throw  myfelf 
on  the  verditlt  of  my  country  whom  I have  attefted  as  wit- 
nefs,  and  whom  I appeal  to  as  judge.  I fliould  in  like  manner 
engage  to  continue  a clfriftian,  tho’  it  is  poffible  my  future 
belief  in  that  do&rine  may  be  fliaken.  When  the  National 
Aftembly  of  France  even  /wear  that  they  will  fupport  the 
csnftitution  as  eftablifhed  in  90  and  91,  are  they  obliged  for 
ever  to  retain  the  fame  opinion  of  that  conftitution  as  they 
do  at  prefent.  The  Tell:  is  folely  meant  to  bind  a man  from 
altering  his  condiuft  when  he  does  not  change  his  opinion,  to 
prevent  him  paltering  with  his  confcience,  and  prevent  hi* 
tergiverfation.  If  a man  really,  and  bona  fide  changes  his 
opinion,  no  teft,  nor  no  oath  could  be  binding;  and  if  his 
conduft  be  the  fame  when  his  principles  are  changed,  he 
muff  fin  to  his  confcience,  and  is  perjured  in  that  cafe,  not 
for  breaking  his  oath,  but  for  keeping  it.  No  oath  could  be 
taken  without  an  exception  of  this  kind,  for  he  who  fwears 
that  he  will  always  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  fwears  to  an  im- 
poffibility.  If  our  declaration  continues  without  dilavowal 
on  our  part,  and  our  condudt  contradicts  it,  we  ftand  falfify- 
ed  to  the  public  : if  our  principles  change  and  our  a<Stion» 
do  not  change  along  with  them,  we  are  condemned  by  our 
canlcience. 

5.  The  ftile  of  this  Teft  is  faid  to  be  declamatory,  full  of 
point  and  antithefis.  I cannot  difeover  through  the  whole 
one  fentence  that  is  not  fubftantial : one  figure  of  rhetoric, 
one  pointed  ftroke,  or  one  contraft  of  words  and  fentiments- 
which  creates  an  antithefis.  To  affert  indeed  that  two  mi- 
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merous  focietics  “ with  the  beft  views  and  the  nobleft  pur- 
pofes,”  would  voluntarily  and  deliberately  form,  take,  ten- 
der, and  adhere  to  an  “ enfnaring"  oath,  “the  compofition 
of  a jcfuitical,  rhetorical,  or  enthufiaftic  mind,  leading  to 
intolerance  and  fpiritual  pride,  and  naturally  engendering 
petulance  and  rage,  low  intrigue,  and  difingenuous  artifice,” 
is  not  merely  a verbal  antithefis.  It  is  an  antithefis  of  the 
heart.  It  is but  let  nie  reftrain  myfelf.  He  is  my  coun- 

tryman— perhaps  my  friend.  How  can  I make  ufe  of  the 
weapons  of  invective,  when  in  the  ©ppofite  ranks  I think  I 
fee  a brother  ? — The  Teft  is  fufficiently  definite  and  precifc 
for  the  common  acceptance  of  many  fenfibie  and  ingenuous 
men  ; and  the  numbers  that  have  taken,  and  are  daily  taking 
it,  fufliciently  prove  that  it  is  fo.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
words  -to  fatisfy  a lawyer  or  a logician.  One  multiplies 
words,  and  the  other  fplits  meaning,  until  a plain  head  is  be- 
wildered, and  a candid  heart  is  difgufted.  The  ftile  of  the 
teft  is  a trifle. — Are  the  fentiments  juft  ? — Is  its  fpirit  honeft  .? 

6.  The  United  Irifhmen  would  certainly  vote  for  imme- 
diate and  univerfal  enfranchifement  to  the  Catholics  ; but  if 
prejudices  be  ftillfo  ftrong  as  to  make  total  emancipation  im- 
practicable, and  that  all  the  people  of  Ireland  cannot  as  yet 
enjoy  by  law,  what  they  are  entitled  to  by  nature,  by  merit, 
and  by  fufFerings  ; the  focietics  will  ftill  congratulate  their 
Catholic  brethren  that  their  load  has  been  lightened,  that 
their  deliverance  is  only  protracted,  and  they  will  felicitate 
themfelves,  in  having  been,  as  they  will  be,  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  countrymen,  faithful  allies;  in  their  profpe- 
rity  (if  it  fhould  arrive)  rejoicing  friends.  They,  indeed, 
would  make  no  terms  with  fuch  a fyftem  of  profeription  ; nor 
enter  into  any  compofition  with  an  evil  principle,  abhor- 
ring as  they  do,  that  manichean  policy  which  gives  equal 
fway  to  the  divine  genius  of  the  conftitution  and  to  the  de- 
mon of  deftruction. 

Far  from  temporizing  expedients,  or  from  allowing  p-enal 
law  to  debauch  the  fpirit  of  that  conftitution,  they  would 
eject  the  incongruous  and  contradictory  phrafe  from  its  very 
language.  Far  from  huckftring  the  rights  of  man,  or  fore - 
Hailing  the  bounties  of  God,  they  would  like  that  divine  word 
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which  fait!,  let  there  be  light,  and  chaos  became  order  ; pro- 
claim, let  there  be  liberty  throughout  the  land,  and  the  pre- 
fent  confufien  would  be  peace.  No.  Not  a perchance  of 
perfecution  fhould  remain,  not  a fuggeftion  to  intolerance, 
not  a torpid  ftatute  which  might  find  in  the  breaft  of  any 
bigot  heat  and  venom.  If  this  people  really  be  as  they  are 
defcribed,  let  open  war  be  made  on  them  ; raze  their  habi- 
tation and  fow  fait  around  them ; but  if  they  be  mifrepre- 
fented,  let  no  aukward  and  bungling  compromife  be  made 
with  fuch  ruinous  error,  nor  let  the  public  mind  and  capa- 
city be  kept  a fterile  fvvamp,  as  long  as  foreign  influence  and 
intcreft  may  think  proper  to  retard  its  cultivation.  Had 
this  brotherhood  of  affedlion,  famenefs  of  intereft,  union  of 
rights  and  of  exertion  been  propofed  and  profecuted  50  years 
ago,  the  prefent  would  be  a prouder  day  for  Ireland,  but 
ftill  its  adoption  now  may  anticipate  half  a century  the 
confummation  ‘of  civil  and  political  religious  freedom  — 
Our  eyes  may  ftill  fee  our  country  thrice  bleft  before  they 
clofe  for  ever.  Much  progrefs  in.  the  converfion  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  mind  to  found  political  juftice,  and  public  morality, 
has  been  made  in  a very  fliort  time,  and  the  objections  offer- 
ed to  comprehending  the  Catholics  in  the  conflitution,  are 
fuch  as  ftrike  mod  at  firft  fight,  but  the  effeCt  of  all  reafon- 
ing  and  confideratiou  on  the  fubjeCt,  has  been  to  lcflen  the 
firft  impreflion. 

7.  The  teft  is  not  an  oath,  nor  are  the  terms  convertible. 
It  is  not  an  oath,  becaufe  neither  they  who  take  it,  nor  the 
public,  to  whom  it  is  addreffed,  unfterftand  it  as  an  oath.  No 
man  can  be  “ entrapped ” by  giving  a fimple  expofition  of  the 
principles  which  he  maintained  before  his  entrance  into  the 
fociety,  and  which  if  he  does  not  maintain,  he  is  unfit  to  be 
a member.  There  is  always  a medium  between  the  extremes 
of  this  gentleman,  and  he  would  pufh  us  thro’  the  river  while 
the  bridge  is  juft  befide  us.  This  teft  is  a ferious,  manly  ma- 
nifeflation  to  our  country  and  to  the  world,  of  our  political 
principles  and  our  intended  practice. 

It  is  the  eflence  of  an  oath  to  refer  immediately  to  the 
divinity.  In  the  one,  we  invocate  the  vengeance  of  God  as 
the  penalty.  In  the  other,  v'e  refign  ourfelves  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public.  The  breach  of  the  one  is  perjury.  That 
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of  the  other,  notorious  political  inconfidency.  The  one  has 
the  feal  of  religion  imprefled  on  it.  The  other  is  a permanent 
fymboi,  a civil  bond  of  attachment  to  each  other,  and  to  a 
common  caufe,  done  in  a folemn  manner,  and  with  a mean- 
ing and  effect  beyond  the  obligation  of  a mere  promife.  There 
is  plainly  a gradation  and  fcale  of  obligation,  or  we  could 
not  think  that  God  would  punifli  more  feverely  the  breach  of 
an  oath  than  that  of  a promile.  There  may  be  a promife 
—a  proteftation — verbal— written— a ted — and  an  oath  the 
ftridked  tyc  of  all. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  ted  will  bind  an  upright  man  as 
driftly  as  his  oath,  and  fo  will  his  bare  promife  ; but  it  is  not 
the  lefs  true,  that  in  general  opinion,  a ted  of  this  kind  is  as 
much  a fuperior  obligation  to  a promife,  as  it  is  inferior  to 
an  oath  ; and  in  forming  focieties  we  mud  take  the  world  ge- 
ncxally,  not  individually.  A ted  without  having  cither  the 
fanftious,  or  incurring  the  penalties  of  an  oath,  takes  a much 
ftronger  hold  of  the  mind  and  memory,  than  mere  nominal 
fubfeription,  often  forgotten,  fometimes  contradifted.  It 
belts  in  a Society  better,  and  gives  it  greater  energy.  In- 
(lead  of  a mind,  unafiimilated,  aggregate,  beaten  out  to  a 
large  furface,  without  ftrength  or  cohefion,  it  comprefies  into 
a folid  mafs.  Without  it,  there  was,  as  there  would  be,  voli- 
tion without,  and  zeal  without,  activity.  I am  very  fenfible 
that  ftrong  attraftions  generate  ftrong  antipathies  ; but  may 
not  too  much  nicety  and  fadidioufnefs  of  conduft,  or  of  cri- 
ticifm,  have  worfe  efFefts,  by  cutting  the  mind  off  from  the 
aftive,  living  mafs,  wrapping  it  up  in  a fort  of  fuilen  infla- 
tion, and  changing  to  a pillar  cf  fait,  what  was  a piilar  of 
fbciety. 

The  gentleman  concludes,  and  pins  the  web  of  fophiftry 
by  confounding  the  efFefts  of  religious  creeds  and  confelEons* 
impofed  by  human  authority,  ufurping  the  rights  of  God, 
with  an  engagement  purely  civil , volur.tarity  entered  into  be- 
tween man  and  man  ; and  by  fuborning  the  principles  of 
Protcdant  Diflenters  to  give  evidence  againft  their  prefent 
mod  honourable  conduct  as  men  and  citizens. 

I conclude  by  faying,  that  the  author  of  this  paper  de- 
fer ves  much  greater  credit  for  his  courage,  than  his  pru- 
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dence ; and  I think  much  the  fame  of  him  as  of  Ifadas,  to 
whom  the  Ephori  decreed  a crown  in  honour  of  the  valour 
he  had  difplayed,  but  impofed  on  him  a heavy  fine,  for  hav- 
ing fought  without  either  Jbield  or  buckler. 

February  21,  1792. 


STRICTURE 
No.  II. 

ON  THE  TEST  OF  THE  UNITED  IRISHMEN; 


%*  It  will  be  neceflary  in  reading  the  following  Stridlures, 
to  obferve  that  thofe  words  or  paragraphs  which  are  in 
italics , — small  capitals,  or  CAPITALS,  are  quotation* 
either  from  the  tefl  itfelf,  or  from  the  defence  of  it  pub- 
liflied  on  the  21ft  ult. 


OPKON  'GroLfouTriocLi,  Ci  fjLtv  otov  Ti,  ti  q cl  &rctr^ 
ft  juv,  tx.  r uv  tycrTur, 

Eptctet.  Enchir.  44. 

Avoid  an  oath , if  poflille,  altogether ; if  not , as  far  as  you  can . 


THIS  tell  is  an  inflrument,  calulated  to  affedl  the  fenti- 
ments  and  conduct  of  the  nation  on  a very  important 
queftion.  Its  ftrudlure  and  tendency  fliould  therefore  be 
freely  and  minutely  examined  : and  though  it  may  be  impof- 
fible  to  criticife  it  without  fome  reference  to  the  mind  which 
conceived  it,  and  the  hands  which  put  it  in  motion,  it  mult 
neverthelefs  be  difcufied.  Truth  muft  never  be  facrificed  out 
of  tendernefs  to  error.  It  has  accordingly  been  taken  to 
pieces.  It  has  been  demonflrated  that  if  underflood  in  a 
literal  fenfe,  it  is  abfurd,  immoral,  and  ineffective.  This 
fenfe  is  therefore  not  only  given  up  by  its  advocates,  but 
eagerly  difclaimed.  Nay,  an  attempt  to  give  it  this  conftruc* 
tion  has  been  ftyled  captious  and  abfurd.  This  is  what 
the  .writer  of  the  ftri&ures  expected  and  waited  for.  He 
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wifhcd  to  know  whether  this  interpretation  would  be  aban- 
doned, before  he  proceeded  to  complete  his  plan.  He  has 
now  afeertained,  that  the  mod  zealous  friends  of  this  engage- 
ment, relinquifh  the  grammatical  fignification  ; and  that  he 
may,  without  interruption,  attempt  to  fhow,  that  in  its 
rhetorical  fenfe,  it  is  nugatory  and  fallacious. 

The  rhetorical  fenfe  of  an  oath  is  fuch  a ludicrous  ideat 
that  he  would  not  ufe  the  expreflion  could  he  find  another 
to  deferibe  the  condru<Stion  now  given  to  the  ted ; but  when 
he  conliders  the  capriciaus  fignifications  which  its  interpre- 
ters have  impofed  on  the  plained  words,  he  mud  think,  that 
they  have  been  fwearing  by  trope  and  figure. 

We  are  now  taught— 

id.  That  a ted  taken  in  the  p refence  of  God  is  not  as  Jirift  a 
lie , nor  confequently  as  obligatory  as  an  oath. 

2d.  That  by  this  engagement  a man  is  bound  to  ufe  only 
as  much  of  his  abilities  and  influence  as  he  can  fpare. 

3d.  That  an  impartial  reform  is  fynonimous  with  a partial 
one,  and  may  exclude  a great  majority  of  the  free  agents  of 
the  Irifh  nation  (even  leafeholders  for  999  years)  provided 
it  include  Roman  Catholic  freeholders. 

4th.  That  an  union  of  power  among  Irifnmen  of  all  re- 
ligious perfuafions  fignifies  only  common  exertion,  and  that  though 
this  is  a means  0/ IMMEDIATE  neceffity , it  is  only  to  be  for- 
warded progressively  on  four  -wheels ; or,  as  it  was  lately  ex- 
prefied,  from  time  to  time,  as  fpeedily  as  the  circumflanccs  of  the 
country  and  the  -welfare  ef  the  -whole  kingdom  -will permit. 

5th.  That  the  ted  does  not  oblige  men  always  to  retain  the 
fame  opinion  ; that  they  are,  confequently,  bound  only  while 
they  are  taking  it  : becaufe  they  may  change  their  opinions 
the  next  moment,  in  which  cale,  no  tefl,  no  oath  can  bind  them ; 
that  many,  perhaps  all,  may  have  changed  their  minds,  and 
confequently  at  this  day  neither  their  adbeiates  nor  their 
country  can  depend  upon  their  engagement. 
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Akb,  6th,  that  if  before  the  attainment  of  a reform , we  fhould 
perceive  t\e  danger  of  a communion  of  rights , the  Catholics  may 
be  left  in  the  lurch,  confidently  with  this  ted. 

With  the  help  of  thefe  data,  let  us  now  paraphrafe  this 
Highgate  oath,  agreeably  to  the  mental  refervations  of  one 
of  the  United  Triflimen  and  its  ableft  defender. 

I,  A.  B.  do  not  fwear,  but  merely,  in  the  prefence  of  God, 
pledge  myfelf  to  my  country,  that , till  I think  better  of  it,  1 -will 
ufe  as  much  of  my  abilities  and  influence  as  I can  fpare  in  the  at- 
tainment of  a partial,  which  I deem  an  adequate  reprefentation 
of  the  Irijh  nation  in  Parliament  : and  as  a means  of  alfolute  and 
immediate  neeefftty,  in  the  cjf  alii  fitment  of  this  chief  good  of 
Ireland , I will , unlefs  I change  my  mind,  endeavour  as  much 
as  lies  in  my  inclination,  to  forward  progressively  a bro- 
therhood of  afleftion,  an  identity  of  inter  eft,  a communion  of  rights , 
and  a common  exertion  among  Irijhmcn  of  all  religious  perfuaftons ; 
without  which  every  reform  in  Parliament  muft  be  partial — and, 
any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithdanding, 
I pledge  myfelf  in  the  prefence  of  God,  that  no  partial  re- 
form can  be  national , but  mud  be  inadequate  to  the  wants , dc- 
luflve  to  the  wijbcs,  and  inefficient  for  the  happinefs  and  freedom 
of  this  country. 

This  feems  to  be  the  fpirit  of  the  oath ; but  be  it  condrued 
as  it  will,  it  cannot  anfwer  any  valuable  purpofe.  There  are 
but  three  ends,  that  fuch  an  engagement  can  be  intended  to 
anfwer— fecurity  to  one's  felf — to  his  alTociatei— or  to  his 
country. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  perfon  himfelf,  I admit  that  the 
phrafeologv  of  an  oath  is  of  little  importance.  It  is  an  affair 
between  him  and  his  Maker,  who  are  both  acquainted  with 
the  real  intention.  But  at  the  fame  time  it  is  altogether  un- 
neceffary  to  exprefs  his  fentiments  by  words.,  to  him  who 
fearcheth  the  heart.  Though  the  dyle,  however,  be  a confi- 
deratian  of  no  moment,  the  purpofes  to  which  we  bind  our- 
felves  fliould  be  carefully  ferutinized  : and  their  character 
has  been  well  exprefftd  in  thefe  words— the  truths  contained  in 
the  oath  or  vow  Jhovld  appear  to  be  fo  indubitable,  that  the  wbelf 
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frame  of  my  mind  mtifi  be  changed  before  J eon  change  my  opinion. 
Now  men  who  have  had  much  commerce  with  wife  men,  or 
with  themfelves,  will  admit,  that  fuch  truths  are  not  very 
numerous;  and  that  as  few  of  them  belong  to  the  clafs  of 
politics  as  to  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  As  a remark- 
able indance  of  this  truth,  I fhall  quote  fome  lines  from  a 
work,  which  I efteem  the  moft  exquihte  morfcl  of  genius  and 
eloquence  that  this  ifland  can  boad  ; as  I edeem  the  reputed 
author  to  be  the  mod  eminent  ornament  and  abled  advocate, 
decus  & tutamcn,  of  the  Catholic  caufe.  If  fuch  a perfon 
has  changed,  as,  I am  well  informed,  he  has,  which  of  the 
United  Iriflimen  will  pretend  to  be  immutable  ? * [See  note. I 
Such  a vow  is  therefore  altogether  unnece/Tary  and  precipi- 
tate. If  there  be  any  danger  of  a change  of  opinion,  it  is 
rafh  ; if  there  be  none,  it  is  plainly  Superfluous. 
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* Tue  great  misfortune  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  this 
country  arifes  from  this  circumdance,  that  there  is  little  or 
no  diftindtion  of  rank  among  its  profefiors,  and  of  confe- 
quence  few  men  of  weight  and  eftimation  to  fweeten  that 
leaven  of  intolerance  and  perfecution,  which  ia  other  per- 
fuafions  is  not  perhaps  Jefs  in  quantity,  but  is  well  tempered 
by  numbers  in  the  middle  and  fuperior  ranks  of  life  ; who 
gently  inftil  into  the  minds  of  thofe  beneath  them  the  milk 
of  human  nature  — It  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  the  Ca- 
tholics at  this  day  arc  abfolutely  incapable:  of  making  a 
good  ufe  of  political  liberty,  or  what  is  the  fame  thing,  of 
political  poiver.  I fpeak  the  fentiments  of  the  mod  enlight- 
ened among  them,  and  I aflert  it  as  a fadf,  that  the  mod  able 
men  in  that  body  are  too  wife  to  wiflj  for  a co.vlplete  exten- 
sion of  civil  franchjfes  to  thofe  of  their  own  perfuafion ; and 
the  reafon  is,  becaufe  they  well  know  that  it  mud  require 
the  procefs  of  time  to  enlarge  their  miuds  and  meliorate  their 
hearts  into  a capability  of  enjoying  the  blefling  of  freedom.. 
I do  not  think  it  at  all  furpriflng  that  an  enlightened  Catho- 
lic, on  feeing  his  Proteflant  brother  almoft  certain  of  pof- 
fc fling  a reform,  fliould  exclaim  with  Efau,  “ is  there  not 

[The  anfwer  to  the  Strictures  is  fuppoftd  to  have  bee  a written  5/ 
author  of  Orellana.'] 
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5.  It  is  equally  vain  to  imagine,  that  a rhetorical,  vague, 
and  declamatory  form  of  words,  requiring  fo  much  ingenious 
explanation,  and  liable  to  be  underftood  in  fuch  a variety  of 
fenfes,  can  give  any  affurance  even  to  affociatcs.  It  can  ne- 
ver prevent  a man  from  altering  his  conduft  ■ when  he  does  not 
change  his  opinion — for  if  he  be  capable  of  adling  contrary  to 
his  principles,  he  will  make  no  fcruple  of  belying  his  opini- 
on, or  pretending  to  change  it  : efpecially  as  he  has  been 
taught  that  his  declaration  does  not  refer  immediately  to  the 
Deity , who  is  the  foie  witnefs  of  his  diffimulation,  but  to  his 
country,  from  whom  he  can  conceal  it : that  he  does  not  invo - 
cate  the  vengeance  of  God , but  limply  refigns  himfelf  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  publicy  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter  : and 
that  his  crime  is  not  perjury,  but  fecret  political  inccnfijlcncy . 

3.  Now  if. a man  may  flip  out  of  this  noofe  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  affociates,  how  can  an  engagement  from 
which  he  is  at  liberty  to  fwerve  upon  every  change  of  opini- 
on, refpedting  very  nice  .and  difficult  queftions,  give  any  fc- 
eurity  or  affurance  to  his  country. 

t 

This  oath,  then,  is  not  calculated  to  anfwer  any  one 
goodpurpofe;  but,  like  all  other  engagements  of  this  kind, 
it  has  a lamentable  efficacy  in  fomenting  bigotry,  and  b an i fil- 
ing liberal  and  enlightened  men  from  every  focicty  in  winch  it 
is  impofed.  Itfeems  to  mfpjre  thofe  who  have  taken  it  with 
a notion  that  they  are  thechofen  few,  from  whom  alone  tlieif 


one  bleffing  left  ? — Blefs  me,  even  me  alfo,  O ! my  country 
but  when  that  fame  man  conliders  calmly  his  lituation,  he 
refigns  himfelf  to  the  fentence  of  fate,  and  for  a time  is  con- 
tent to  lerve  his  brother.  May  that  time  be  made  a fhort 
one,  by  their  own  laudable  exertions  ! May  the  light  of 
true  fcience  illuminate  their  minds  and  foften  their  hearts  ! 
Ivlay  the  gradual  diffufion  of  property,  while  it  ingrafts  their 
affections  upon  the  foil  which  fupports  them,  communicate 
at  the  fame  time  a fpirit  to  maintain  what  their  induftry  has 
acquired  ; give  them  felf-eftimation,  confcious  dignity,  and, 
in  fhort,  that  republicanifm  of  foul  which  will  announce  to 
the  world  that  the  people  who  poffefs  it  are  flamped  by  the 
hand  of  Heaven,  heirs  of  independence  1 
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country  can  hope  for  redemption,  and  that  political  ortho- 
doxy is  confined  within  the  pale  of  their  fociety.  They 
fhould  confider,  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  in- 
tentions, thefe  aflociations  are  condemned  and  flumned  by 
thofe  who  formerly  gave  inconteftible  proof  of  wildom  and 
patriotifm  ; that  many  of  the  moft  enlightened  and  liberal 
men  in  the  nation  think  they  have  greatly  injured  the  Catho- 
lic caufe  ; and  that,  by  the  precipitate  and  unqualified  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  forced  the  queftion,  they  have 
awakened  antipathies  and  prejudices  which  had  flept  for  50 
years.  To  come  nearer  home,  they  have  expofed  the  Pro- 
teftant  Diflenters  of  Ulfler  to  grofs  mifreprefentation  and 
groundlcfs  calumny — they  have  nearly  annihilated  the  ho- 
nourable and  ufeful  influence  which  the  town  of  Belfaft 
maintained  in  the  adjacent  country ; and  if  the  juftly  popular 
candidate  for  the  reprefentation  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
fliall  meet  with  any  ferious  oppoGtion — or  if  the  union  and 
independence  of  the  county  fliall  be  endangered,  it  will  be 
owing  to  the  violence  and  imprudence  of  thofe  who  attempt- 
ed to  connect  the  independent  Latereft  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic queftion. 

Notwithstanding  their  monopoly  of  philanthropy,  the 
writer  of  thefe  ftri&ures  muft  fay,  that  no  man  wifhes  more 
ardently  for  the  time,  when  the  good  of  the  whole  kingdom 
will  admit  of  a complete  coalition  among  its  inhabitants.-* 
No  man  more  zealoufly  exclaims— 

“ Qui  finis  erit  difeordiarum  ?— Ecqnando  communem 
w hanc  efle  Patriam  licebit?” 

When  fliall  our  diflentions  have  an  end  ?— When  may  we 
confider  this  as  our  common  country  ? March  2,  1792. 

f ISADAS. 


f Isadas  was  a Spartan— who,  though  he  fought  naked, 
**  without  fliield  or  buckler,”  againft  an  enemy  armed  at  all 
points,  returned  vi<£torious  and  without  a wound , after  exerr- 
ing  himfelf  to  fave  his  country  from  being  ruined  in  one  day 
by  a hoft  of  Boeotians, 
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ANSWER. 

No.  II. 

TO  THE  CONTINUATION  OP 

STRICTURES  ON  THE  TEST  OP 
THE  SOCIETIES  OF  UNITED  IRISHMEN. 


**  The  coat  is  without  feam,  woven  from  the  top  through- 
out, let  us  not  rent  it” — “ In  vefte  varietas  fit,  fcifibra 
non  fit.” 


THE  cQntinuation  of  Strictures  on  the  Tcft,  adds  a new 
colour,  but  no  new  light  to  the  fubjedt.  After  having  dark- 
ened plain  meaning  by  verbal  criticifm,  it  is  now  made  to 
ail'ume  the  glare  of  rhetoric  ; and  the  dextrous  hand  only 
lliifts  the  pnlm  which  fplits  the  beam  of  truth.  All  that  is 
faid  here  has  been  better  faid  before,  and  it  is  only  necelTary 
to  place  oue  paraphrafe  oppoficc  to  another  in  order  to  cor- 
rect palpable  mifreprefentation. 

u I,  A.  B.  do  not  fwc.tr,  but  merely  in  prefence  of  God, 
pledge  myfelf  to  my  county,  and  take  it  to  wilnefs , that,  until 
I fall  really  and  truly  think  differently  on  the  fubjeH,  I will  ufe 
as  much  of  my  abiities  and  influence,  as  I can  J pare  from  my 
other  neccjfsry  and  important  concerns , in  the  attainment  of  a 
representation  of  the  Infix  nation  in  Parliament,  impartial, 
-with  refpeft  to  all  religious  diJliuEions , and  adequate,  with  refpeft 
to  the  body  cf  the  peep le  at  large  ; and  as  a means  of  abfolutc 
and  immediare  necefiity,  in  the  eftabliihment  of  this  chief 
good  of  Ireland,  I will,  unlcfs  I really  and  in  truth  change  my 
conviftion  on  the fuljeS,  endeavour,  as  much  as  lies  in  my  ability, 
to  forward  progrefilveiy,  a brotherhood  of  affedlion,  an  iden- 
tity of  intereft,  a communion  of  rights,  and  a joint -exertioH 
among  Irillunen  of  ail  religious  perfuafions  j without  which, 
any  reform  in  Parliament  mud  be  partial ; and  nothing  herein 
contained  being  to  the  contrary,  1 pledge  myfelf,  in  the  fame 
prefence,  that  it  is  my  opinion,  that  no  partial  reform  can  be 
national,  but  mufl  be  inadequate  to  the  wants,  delufive  to  the 
T.ifhcs,  and  in fuficien:  for  the  freedom  and  happinefs  wf  ihia 
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country.” — The  term  “ immediate ” is  plainly  applied  to  that 
tiecefftiy  which  is  certainly  abfolute  and  urgent,  tho’  the 
brotherhood  of  afFeiftion  can  not  be  immediately  accompliflied, 
but  only  progreffively  forwarded. 

This  continuation  feems  written  to  pay  a compliment, 
and  to  fix  an  imputation — “ Commendatio  ex  injuria.” — To 
that  imputation  of  inconfiftency,  it  feems  only  necefiary  to 
reply— 

I.  The  circumftances  of  the  times,  as  well  as  perfons,  have 
changed,  in  the  very  manner  wilhed  for,  and  the  mind.muft 
change  along  with  them.— To  commercial  intercfl,  a middle 
and  mediating  rank  has  rapidly  grown  up  in  the  Catholic 
community,  and  produced  that  enlargement  of  mind,  that 
energy  of  chara<5ter,  and  that  felf-dependence  which  men  ac- 
quire whofe  interefts  do  not  hang  at  the  mercy  of  this  or  that 
individual,  but  on  general  and  necefiary  confumption.  Will 
any  perfon  aflert  that  fuch  men  are  not  as  well  qualified  to 
exercife  civil  franchifc  as  the  moflof  our  40s.  Proteftant  free- 
holders, whofe  corruption  is  in  reality  occafioned  by  the  un- 
juft  partition  of  political  power,  and  who  are  tempted  to 
convert  their  monopoly  into  money,  becaufe  its  partial  dif- 
tribution  has  given  it  an  artificial  value  much  beyond  what 
nature  and  reafon  allow  it.  The  unjuft  detention  of  liberty 
from  others,  operates  as  a curie  and  a blaft  upon  thofe  who 
have  hoarded  the  common  good.  It  rots  in  their  pofleffion. 
It  corrupts  when  not  partaken;  and  he  who  has  more  than 
his  exavft  fharc  of  freedom,  becomes  in  one  fituation  of  life  a 
tyrant,  and  in  another,  degenerates  and  putrifies  into  a 
Have.  It  is  the  judgment  of  God  on  all  nations  and  ail  men 
who  prefume  to  appropriate  his  gifts,  and  to  make  of  right  a 
privilege  or  a prerogative.  The  Catholic  mind  has  caft  off 
its  feudality,  and  that  perfon  would  in  truth  be  inconfiftent 
who  kept  prejudice  as  it  were  at  nurfe,  when  by  nearer  ap- 
proach and  clofer  acquaintance,  he  finds  in  that  body  a 
nationality  of  fentiment,  and  a fidelity  in  engagement,  de- 
manding refpeift  and  admiration  ; while  he  knows  it  to  be  his 
general  duty  as  it  is  his  dear  delight,  to  fofter  the  fpirit  of 
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freedom  wherever  it  may  be  found,  efpecHlly  in  the  breafts 
of  his  countrymen. 

a.  It  is  in  reality  the  civil  incapacity  which  has  made 
and  muff  continue  the  moral  incapacity.  It  is  the  will  to  be 
free,  which  makes  the  capability  ; and  the  frrft  figh  that  the 
heart  fends  forth  for  liberty  is  a fuffieient  indication  of  po- 
tency to  enjoy  it.  To  affetSl  a wifh  for  their  ability  to 
poffefs  freedom,  while  you  continue  the  penal  code  which 
makes  them  incapable,  is  cruel  mockery.  A capacity  for 
freedom  is  as  natural  to  man  as  a capacity  to  eat  or  to  drink  i 
it  is  an  inflindl  of  nature,  not  a confluence  of  education. 
Man  is  often  indeed  the  creature  of  habit,  and  he  may  learn 
to  be  a Have,  as  he  may  learn  to  drink  alcohol  and  to  eat 
afa-feetida,  but  yon  will  never  break  him  of  thefe  bad  cuftonu 
1>y  degrees  ; it  is  only  by  giving,  a complete  wrench  of  the 
mind  to  an  oppofite  direction.  The  dodlrine  of  natural 
rights  is  plain,  fimple,  commonfenhcal ; and  the  pradlical 
enjoyment  of  them  requires  no  tuition,  nor  any  courfe  of 
adoption.  Rights  moft  unjuftly  have  been  converted  into 
favours  derived  from  the  gratuitous  lenity  of  government, 
and  are  now  to  be  purchased  as  a licence  ; when  it  was  folcly 
for  their  plenary  enjoyment  that  men  entered  into  civil  fo- 
ciety.— Magna  Charta  need  not  be  taught  like  the  principia 
of  Newton,  and  the  rights  of  perfonal  fecurity,  perfonal  free- 
dom, private  property,  the  right  of  defending  them,  and  of 
eledling  a truflee  to  watch  over  and  protedf  them  from  un- 
defined privilege  or  unlimited  prerogative,  require  neither 
literature  to  feel  their  value,  nor  any  reach  of  mind  to 
exercife  them  with  judgment  and  prudence.  In  a ftate  of 
nature  we  fhould  know  them  well,  and  Government  has  too 
often  been  only  a means  and  aR  art  to  render  and  keep  us 
ignorant  of  fundamental  rights  and  of  our  primary  duties. 

What  has  Ifadas  done  ? He  has  confounded  the  tefl  with 
the  inflitution— He  has  damped  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  firfl 
happy  effort  to  make  an  union  of  heads  and  hearts  in  this 
diftradfed  country.  He  has  held  out  the  town  of  Belfafl  as 
a fpot  of  fchifm  and  difeord,  when  in  reality,  there  is  an 
evident  corrcfpondcnce  of  opinion,  and  he  has  concluded, 
with  an  empty  wifli  and  an  helplefs  exclamation. 
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Is  Belfaft  in  a ftate  of  civil  difcord  ? Docs  every  man 
carry  a torch  and  a malk?  Or  is  it  only  filch  papers  aa 
thefe  which  kindle  difunion,  and  have  crested  that  divilion 
which  they  did  not  find  ? Does  neighbour  vifit  neighbour  as 
ufual,  or  do  they  tofs  about  at  randon  injurious  epithets  ; and 
has  the  union  of  parties  in  every  other  place  been,  there, 
converted  into  a brand  of  contention  ? I feel  for  the  honor 
of  a town  which  always  fteps  forward  from  the  ranks  of  their 
countrymen,  in  the  ardour  of  a good  caufe  and  in  (he 
courageous  fpirit  of  freedom.  * 1 feel  for  the  foeial  thara&er 
of  a place  which  has  hitherto  been  like  a large  family,  never 
known  to  let  religious  or  political  differences  excite  perfonat 
pique  or  private  animality:  I vindicate  its  unanimity  on  the 
Catholic  queftion$  and  I maintain  that  had  not  the  town 
gone  as  far  as  it  did,  there  would  not  have  been  merely  com- 
parative difference,  but  pofitiye  difunion;  not  the  difference 
between  thus  far  and  Hill  farther  ; but  the  oppofition  between 
advancing  at  all,  and  Handing  ftill.  There  are  now  but  fihades 
of  diftinction,  and  all  haften  to  the  fame  goal  with  different 
degrees  of  celerity ; but  there  might  have  been  a divilion  of 
the  town  into  three  real  not  two  nominal  parties,  and  one  of 
thefe  parties  a&ively  inimical  to  the  very  caufe  which  is  now 
made  a common  one — Belfaft  is  therefore  as  united  as  ever, 
and  were  any  ingenious  gentleman  to  fay  the  contrary,  and  to 
add,  that  it  is  lofing  its  importance  in  the  province  by 
averting  the  caufe  of  the  nation,  or  that  its  care  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  Ireland  will  hazard  its  influence  at  a county  elec- 
tion, no  inhabitant  of  Belfaft  Ihould  on  this  account  lofe  his 
temper,  but  fliouid  only  bow,  and  fay— Sir — you  are  a 
Jlranger. 


* If  the  people  of  Belfaft  are  to  be  denominated  Boeotians, 
! fliouid  refemble  them  to  the  fayed  battalion  of  that  people, 
w'hich  always  led  the  way  in  the  battles  of  Greece,  a ban4 
of  friends  infeparably  united,  and  pledged  to  each  other.— 
Philip  deftroyed  this  cohort : andfleeing  them  ftretched  on 
the  field  of  battle,  covered  with  honourable  wounds,  and 
lying  fide  by  fide  on  the  ground  vybere  they  had  been  ftation- 
ed,  he  wept,  and  the  tears  of  the  tyrant  bore  a ieftimony  to 
fheir  virtue  and  their  valour. 


The  United  Societies  are  a difeovery  in  national  policy, 
mod  aufpicious  to  radical  rfform,  and  the  horror  with 
which  adminiftration  views  them,  is  the  beft  proof  of  their 
value  to  Ireland.  What  the  Catholics  have  obtained  from  the 
Englifh  Minifter,  has,  I aflert,  been  owing  to  their  forma- 
tion ; and  what  the  Catholics  have  to  obtain,  will  be  accele- 
rated by  their  continuance.  Tq  reject  and  condemn  the 
whole  on  account  of  the  reflri&ions  which  fome  of  them 
have  adopted,  is  to  reafon  illogically  ; and  to  throw  cold  wa- 
ter upon  this  pure  and  patriotic  flame,  will  only  ferve,  I truft, 
to  make  it  burn  more  ftrongly  and  more  clearly.  Men  will 
not  hang  loofely  on  fociety,  but  unite  together ; and  what  is 
now  merely  a number,  will  become  a natiou. 

I have  done  with  this  altercation.  Plus  animi  eft  Lnferenti 
periculuin  quam  propulfanti. — I fliall  only  repeat,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  doftrine  of  Ifadas,  none  could  take  a Teft, 
none  could  make  an  oath,  but  that  being  who  fwears  by  him- 
felf  and  whofe  counfel  is  immutable.  With  refpedl  to  incon- 
fiftency  in  the  pamphleteer  of  1784,  the  irregularity  of  mo- 
tion is  apparent,  rather  than  real.  It  is  not  in  the  body 
moved,  but  in  the  eye  that  perceives  it.  To  a perfon  placed 
in  the  frigid  and  unfocial  Saturn,  the  planets  appear  now 
ftationary,  now  progreflive,  and  now  retrograde.  Yet  the 
motion  of  the  moft  inflgnificant  among  them  is  Ample,  regu- 
lar, uniform,  progreflive.  He  fails  calm  and  ferene  thro’ 
the  pacific  ocean  of  ether,  and  keeps  clofe  to  the  fun  of 
truth,  from  which  he  derives  his  light  and  which  guides  his 
rotation. 

A BCEOTIAN. 

MARCH  20,  1792. 
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No.  III. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  STRICTURES, 

ON  THE  TEST  OF  THE  UNITED  IRISHMEN. 

THE  original  meaning  of  the  Tefl  has  been  abandoned  ; 
and  its  new  fenfe  is  not  worth  an  attack  ora  defence.  In  the 
courfe  of  repeated  diftiilations  its  fpirit  has  evaporated.  It 
was  at  firft  poifonous— ’tis  now  vapid.  This  portentous  me- 
teor has  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a Will  -with  a Wifp, 
an  innocent  difplay  of  electrical  light ; following  and  alarm- 
ing thofe  who  fly  ; flirinking  from  him  that  would  grafp  it; 
and  anfwering  no  other  purpofe  than  to  lead  men  into  the 
mire.  The  Teft,  then,  I leave  to  its  fate  ; and' let  the  Irifli 
£ards,  on  their  expected  meeting  at  Belfaft,  flng  its  requiem, 

— ■■  ■ ■ et  magna  fupremum  voce  ciere. 

Sic  6 lie  pofitum 

sterna  pace  quiefcat. 

With  regard  to  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  paper 
Signed  a Boeotian,  let  two  or  three  obfervations  fuflice. 

Previous  to  1778,  fome  progrefs  had  been  made  in  reliev- 
ing the  Roman  Catholics.  In  that  year  confiderablc  immu- 
nities were  granted.  From  that  period  till  1784,  they  were 
incorporated  with  the  Proteftant  Volunteers.  Yet  they  con- 
tinued, in  the  opinion  of  Orellana,  who  wrote  in  that  year, 
incapable  of  liberty.  But  flrange  to  tell  ! fince  Parliament 
fufpended  its  good  offices,  fince  the  Volunteers  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Provinces  laid  down  their  arms,  they  have,  as  it 
were  by  magic,  acquired  an  enlargement  of  mind , and  an  energy 
of  character , and  are  as  auell  qualified  to  cxcrcife  the  Elective 
Franchife , as'mofl  of  the  Proteftant  forty  Jhilling  freeholders.— 
The  fa  eft  I am  not  now  difputing.  I never  thought  it  the 
hinge  of  the  controverfy,  I only  note  the  inconfiftency. 

Again — though  the  Catholics  continued  incapable  in  1784, 
wc  are  allured,  that  it  is  the  "will  to  be  free  that  makes  the  capa- 
bility ; the' Hr  ft  ftgh  that  the  heart  fends  forth  for  liberty  is  a fufftcicr.t 
indication  of  potency  to  enjoy  it.  The  conclufion  is,  that  till  1784, 
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the  Catholics  had  never  formed  a wifh,  or  fent  forth  a figh 
for  liberty.  But  enough  of  this.  The  lion  in  the  net  became 
an  objedt  of  pity  even  to  the  meufe. 

Lastly— >1  am  blamed  for  having  insinuated,  that  a diver- 
sity of  opinion  prevails  in  Belfaft,  and;  blabbed  a fecret 
known  to  20,000  people.  Tw<>  hundred  and  fifty  perfon3, 
including,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  ever  distinguished  thgmfplvts  by  abilities,  and  pa- 
triotic exertion,  figned  a connter-deflaration  to  a petition, 
fubl'cribed  by  fix  hundred.  The  firSfc  club  of  United:  Irilh- 
men,  we  are  now  told,  differed  from  both  c from  the  minority, 
bccaufe  they  voted  againft  them  ; from  the  petition  for  im- 
mediate and  univerfal  enfranchisement,  becaufq  they  are 
i'worn.  to  forward  the  means  of  reform  pr.ogreffively  ; and  if 
the  means  be  pr»)greflive,  the  end  cannot  be  immediate. — 
Among  thnfe  who  figned  the  petition,  lome  fubferibed  it  for 
the  fake  of  unanimity,  others  on  the  principle  of  a Sturdy 
beggar,  aSking  too  much  in  order  to  obtain  fomething. — . 
Laftly — there  are  many  individuals  who  do  not  approve  of 
any  further  communication  of  privilege.  NotwithSbanding 
all  this,  T Should,  it  feems,  have  aftured  the  public,  that  the 
town  was  unanimous  ; and  as  I have  not  done  it,  my  ingeni- 
ous correfpondent  fteps  in,  and  vindicates  the  unanimity  of 
JSelfaJl  on  the  Catholic  ^uefiicn. 

\ despise  the  quackery  of  a political  empiric.  A regular 
State  phyfician  would  not  difguife  the  nature  of  thp  com? 
plaint ; but  would  watch  its  fymptoms  and  investigate  its 
proximate  caufe.  This  he  would  find  to  be  a morbid  fecre? 
tion,  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  occasioning  an  abfeefs  and 
threatening  a mortification.  Ke  vvou'd  difeover,  that  all  the 
pus  and  virus  of  the  body  politic,  infteadof  being  diluted  by 
the  milder  juices,  and  circulating  innocently  through  the 
frame,  have  been  colleiftcd  into  one  part,  and  are  likely  to 
induce  fever  and  indicate  diflblution.  In  other  words,  that 
a part  of  the  community  have  been  fecluding  themfelves 
from  the  wife  and  temperate,  and,  left  they  Should  be  disturb- 
ed by  fuch  intruders,  have  eSlabliffied  a Teft  to  exclude  every 
man  that  would  be  difpofed  to  enlighten  their  darknefs  a? 
moderate  their  violence. 
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I must  ftill  infid,  that  with  regard  to  the  ^Emancipation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  my  fentiments  are  not  lefs  liberal  than 
thofe  of  the  United  Iriflimen.  The  difference  confids  in  our 
modes  of  operation.  I would  undermine  prejudices  and 
antipathies  by  fap  ; they  would  carry  them  by  dorm.  With 
refpeCt  to  their  focieties  too,  I have  never  wiflied  to  impeach 
their  intentions  : I have  only  queftioned  their  wifdoin.  I 
never  attempted  to  fix  a ftain  on  the  principles  of  any  of  their 
members— -fome  of  them  I hold  in  the  highefl  edimation,  and 
have  been  happy  in  calling  my  friends.  In  commencing  this 
controverfy,  I facrificcd  my  feelings  to  a fenfe  of  duty—  but 
when  once  enaged, — I determined  not  to  (lint  my  caufe.  In 
this  line  I have  pcrfevered,  though  fenlible  that  the  Efprit  de 
Corps  has  an  unhappy  effeCt  in  perverting  the  mod  amiable 
minds,  clouding  the  bed  underdanding,  and  milreprelenting 
the  mod  innocent  expreffions. 

I too  have  dene  with  this  altercation.  I hope  neither 
party  will  have  any  more  laft  -words.  And  I conclude  with 
the  words  of  a wife  man, 

“ Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a friend'. 

But  the  kijfes  of  an  enemy  are  deceitful. 

ISADAS. 

March  27,  1792. 


NOTE. 

A remark  made  in  the  id  No.  of  the  foregoing  Strictures, 
p.144.  viz.  that  the  ted  was  “ the  compohtios  of  ajefuiti- 
cal,  a rhetorical,  or  an  enthufiadiemind,”  isfaidto  have  given 
great  offence  to  the  author  of  the  ted ; who  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  gentleman  who  replied  to  the  Strictures.  5ut  the 
Editor  is  authorized  to  fay,  that  the  intention  with  which 
thofe  words  were  written  has  been  greatly  mifapprehended. 
This  mifapprehenlion,  however,  will  account  and  apologize 
for  any  al'perity  which  may  be  obferved  in  the  fequel  of  the 
argument. 


THOUGHTS 


ON  THE 

BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 


4t  I feel  a fccret  pride  in  thinking  that  I was  born  a Briton ; 
“when  I confider  that  the  romans,  thofe  matters  of 
“ the  world,  maintained  their  liberty  little  more  than 
“ feven  centuries;  and  that  Britain,  which  was  a free 
“ nation  above  feven  teen  hundred  years  ago,  is  fo  at 
“ this  hour.” 


OiDCASTLE. 


T O 

JAMES  EARL  OF  CHARLEMONT, 

THE  ASSERTOR 


or  THE 

RIGHTS  OF  IRELAND, 

AND 

GENERAL  OF  ITS  VOLUNTEER  ARMY, 

A FRIEND  OF  THE  JUST  PREROGATIVES  OF  THE  CROW 
AN  ORNAMENT  OF  THE  PEERAGE, 

AND 

PATRON  OF  A PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM, 

THESE  ESSAYS  ARE  INSCRIBED; 

WITH  THE 

diffidence  suited  to  their  imperfections, 
and  the 

RESPECT  DUE  TO  HIS  LORDSHIP’S  VIRTUES, 
AND 


LITERARY  ATTAINMENTS, 


THOUGHTS 


OH  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 


No.  I. 


‘ The  Britifli  Government  is  the  only  one  in  the  annals  of 
“ mankind  that  has  aimed  at  the  diffufion  of  Liberty 
“ through  a multitude  of  People,  fpread  over  a wide  cx- 
u tent  of  territory.’* 

millar’s  historical  view. 


“ Thus  was  the  prcfent  Conflitution  of  our  Government 
“ forming  itfelf,  for  about  two  centuries  and  an  half;  a 
“ rough  building  raifed  out  of  the  demolitions  which  the 
4‘  Normans  had  made,  and  upon  the  folid  foundations  laid 
tl  by  the  Saxons.  The  whole  fabric  was  cemented  by  the 
“ blood  of  our  fathers ; for  the  Britifh  Liberties  are  not 
“ the'  grant  of  Princes.  They  are  original  rights,  condi- 
“ tions  of  original  contracts,  coequal  with  prerogative, 
*l  and  coaeval  with  our  Government.” 

OLDCASTLE. 


BELFAST,  DEC.  6tH,  1792. 

AT  a period  when  republics  are  exhibited  as  models  of 
perfe&ion,  I am  perfuaded  it  is  confident  with  the  fpirit  of 
a free  prefs,  to  recommend  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution.  Though  I reprobate  whatever  is  unfound  in 
our  reprefentation,  which  is  too  much  the  offspring  of  depo- 
pulated and  corrupt  boroughs,  I am  equally  averfe  to  unmixed 
democracy,  for  a country  rooted  in  its  love  of  limited  mo- 
narchy. If  the  firft  is  the  origin  of  extravagance  and  rapacity. 
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it  admits  of  a cure  : while  the  latter  excels  rather  in  fpeeu* 
lation  than  practice,  and  points  to  feenes  of  confufion  from 
which  a good  mind  turns  with  horror. 

With  a fair  reprefen  tat  ion  of  the  people  in  Parliament, 
there  would  not  I conceive  be  a Conditution  on  the  earth 
comparable  to  the  Britifh  : Let  its  theory  be  realized,  and  we 
ihall  feekin  vain  for  another  of  fucli  intria&c  excellence. 


In  contrading  it  with  the  creations  of  yederday,  we  mud 
recoiled!  that  the  feeds  of  decay  are  laid  in  every  production, 
whether  of  nature  or  of  art  ; that  the  mod  captivating  form* 
of  Government  are  not  exempted  from  the  common  lot ; and, 
that  the  great  fcarcher,  time,  alone  can  try  their  virtues  or 
defeats.  In  the  vegetable  world  however,  we  find  that  the 
flower  growths  give  the  mod  folid  timber  ; fo  in  forms  of 
civil  policy,  thofe  which  are  the  forced  productions  of  a day, 
arc  neither  bed  calculated  for  prefent  ufe  nor  lading  ex- 
igence. 


It  would  be  an  eafy  tafk  to  trace  the  downfal  of  tyranny  in 
FRANCE,  to  an  emulation  of  Britifh  liberty  among  our  Gallic 
neighbours.  The  admiration  in  which  the  elTence  of  our 
Conditution  was  held  by  Montesquieu,  voltaire  and  Rous-  , 
seau,  operated  in  fodering  the  love  of  liberty  and  under- 
mining the  falfe  principles  of  the  old  monarchy. 

With  fuch  innate  vigour  is  this  Conditution  endued, 
that  in  fpite  of  its  corruptions  it  preferred  the  trial  by  jury 
many  centuries  after  it  was  lod  to  other  countries  ; and  at  this 
day  fecures  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  ia  a degree  un- 
known in  any  former  period. 


America  did  not  acquire  her  love  of  liberty  in  the  new 
world,  but  carried  it  out  from  the  old. — In  forming  a Condi- 
tution for  herfelf,  Hie  retained  feveral  of  the  fined  branches 
Of  the  Britifh,  lopping  off  with  a careful  hand  what  five 
deemed  excrefftnces  that  had  formed  round  the  parent  ftem. 
The  fird  appointment  of  a Sovereign,  even  a Wafliington,  to 
a throne,  would  at  his  deceafe  prove  the  fource  of  jealoufics 
without  end  : but  the  wifely  created  a Senate,  and  its  good 
effects  have  been  fully  experienced.  Aii  rhe  noble  provi* 
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Cons  of  the  common  law  of  England,  which  it  was  the  ftudy 
of  a certain  great  Civilian  to  the  latefl  period  of  his  life  to 
counteradt,  have  been  received  into  the  American  code,  at 
means  of  promoting  freedom  and  profperity. 

France  either  had  a perfidious  monarch,  or  one  who  did 
not  rely  on  the  people  he  pretended  to  trufl Monarchy 
was  therefore  abandoned  in  that  country. 

If  the  power  of  the  crown  or  of  the  Lords  has  encreafed 
and  fliould  be  diminiflied — restore  the  balance.  But  let 
nothing  ever  tempt  the  good  people  of  thefe  realms  even  to 
imagine  the  deftrudtion  of  a fabric  which  with  all  its  errors 
has,  time  immemorial,  been  the  veneration  of  the  politician 
and  philofopher — the  boafl.  of  the  countries  that  enjoyed  it, 
and  the  envy  of  thofe  that  did  not. 

It  is  the  Fafhion  of  the  hour,  and  as  ridiculous  as  moft 
fafhions  are,  to  depreciate  the  Revolution  of  1688 — and  to 
defpife  the  fecurrties  for  our  liberty,  which  that  great  tranfac- 
tion  afforded.  That  Revolution  expelled  a Prince  from  the 
throne  for  attempting  to  govern  without  law.  It  preferved 
a fpiritof  freedom  in  thefe  countries,  which  burft  out  again 
in  America  near  ninety  years  afterwards;  and  travelling 
back,  communicated  its  flame  to  Gallic  flaves,  converted  in 
thefe  latter  days  into  free  men,  and  become  the  hope  of  the 
world. 

It  is  the  fafliion  of  the  hour,  to  defend  the  wild  pofition,  that 
the  English  have  no  constitution;  and  to  apply  iadif- 
criminately  to  Kings,  fuch  indecent  epithets  as  we  fliould 
blufhto  ufe  againft  the  lowed  of  our  fpecies.— -If  confutation* 
can  only  have  exiftencc  on  parchment , much  of  what  is  called 
the  Britifh  is  indeed  but  a name — for  its  foundation  is  the  un- 
written law  of  the  land.  If  there  never  was  a Britifh  one, 
for  what  purpofe  afTenabled  the  Barons  at  Runuymede 
Why  was  Richard  folcmnly  depofed  by  the  fufFrages  of  both 
houfes,  and  the  crown  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Hereford  ? 
For  what  did  .Hampden,  Sydney,  and  JRuJcl,  facrifice  their 
Jives  ? — When  Charles  was  brought  to  the  fcafFold,  and  the 
crown  of  James  was  torn  from  his  blow,  were  not  the  a€tor« 
iu  thefe  fcencs  vindicating  a conftitiuion  againft  the  encroach- 
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ncnts  of  princes,  who  had  found  that  we  pofieffed  one,  and 
wilhed  to  deprive  ue  of  it  ? — Is  the  united  wifdom  of  ages,  in 
which  men  of  the  firft  political  eminence  flouriflied,  to  be 
defpifed  and  nrjeCted  ? — If  ingenious  arguments,  raifed  lat- 
terly againfl:  the  very  ground-work  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution, 
and  drawn  merely  from  its  ebufes,  be  folid  and  convincing, 
every  writer  on  the  general  principles  of  government,  is  a 
fhallow  reafoner  and  a blockhead.  Arc  fuch  terms  applicable 
to  Locke,  Malyneux,  Montefquiett,  Rouffcatt,  Poltaire,  Dc  Llhome, 
and  tl>e  endtefs  train  of  authors  whofe  works  claim  immorta- 
lity ? — Have  the  ardent  friends  of  freedom,  in  our  own  time, 
among  whom  we  number  flood,  crattan,  Price , Jebb,  and. 
Wyvtll , loft  all  pretention  to  common  fenfe  ; and  muft  we 
fix  the  charge  of  ideotifm  on  every  provincial  and  national 
convention  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  on  the  numerous  Englifh 
and  Scotch  focicties,  inftituted  for  the  exprefs  purpofc  of 
reforming  errors  in  a conftitution  that  has  no  existence  but 
in  the  eye  of  fancy  ? 

The  firft  French  aflembly  drew  a plan  of  Government  on 
parchment,  and  raifed  their  ftruChirc  on  a fublime  declaration 
of  rights ; but  it  was  hardly  formed  till  their  fucceffors,  after 
vain  ftrugglcs  with  its  errors,  were  obliged  to  raze  it  from  its 
very  bafe.  Such  arc  the  virtues  of  a parchment  conftitu- 
tion !— ? — The  prefent  fpirited,  and,  I believe,  virtuous 
convention,  is  now  creating  a fubftitute  for  it,  and  that  a 
Republic.  (* *)  Tho’  they  have  every  wifli  of  the  writer  of  this 


NOTE. 

(*)  The  r.cw  conftitution  alluded  to  above,  has  alfo  fince 
been  laid  afide,  and  a third  produced.  This  third  one  aban- 
dons a fundamental  point  in  the  former,  that  was  cried  up 
as  a new  difeevery  in  Republics,  to  wit,  ele&oral  affemblie* 
appointed  by  the  collective  body  of  the  people,  and  placed 
between  them  and  the  national  legiflature,  for  the  election 
of  the  latter.  The  very  matter  which  they  have  deferied 
was  praifed  both  in  that  country  and  this,  as  an  infallible 
corrective  of  all  the  inconveniences  of  democracy.  Thcfc 
inftances  are  fufficient  proofs  of  the  inferiority  of  theory  to 
practice. 
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*flay,  that  the  Revolution  may  end  in  a fubflantial  practical 
government,  many  years  will  the  prefent  generation  have 
numbered  in  the  dull;  ere  its  claim  to  a permanent  exigence 
can  be  eltablifhcd.  There  is  no  other  form  more  liable  to 
abul'e,  nor  more  fubjedt  to  rapid  change,  than  the  one  which 
perhaps  neccllity  has  obliged  them  to  adopt,  and  which  rea- 
fon  fliould  certainly  teach  us  to  iliun. 

The  advocates  for  human  rights,  as  all  fliould  be,  will  be 
convinced  that  the  higheft  effort  of  genius  and  intellect  may 
fall  fhort  in  fuch  an  attempt,  when  he  recolledts  the  failure 
of  Lock:  himfclf  in  forming  a conftitution  for  a Britilh 
colony,  with  the  purelt  principles  of  his  own  immortal  work 
as  his  guide. — To  fueh  errors  will  tli-e  noble.lt  minds  and  the 
molt  enlightened  affemblies  be  lubjedt,  when  theory  alone  di- 
rects their  path. 

There  is  an  abfurd  veneration  of  ancient  eltabliflimeirts, 
which  borders  on  folly  and  fuperftition — there  is  alfo  a 
hardy  contempt  of  the  experience  of  ages,  an  inordinate 
love  of  innovation,  and  a defire  of  dejlr  eying  where  w<  might 
repair , that  amount  to  prefumption,  and  lead  to  rum.  Whe- 
ther two  living  characters,  vvhofe  books  furnifh  the  conver- 
fation  of  the  prefent  day,  have  fat  for  thefe  portraits— -the 
reader  mult  determine. 
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‘THOUGHTS 

CN  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION, 


No.  II. 


* Dans  Ies  monarchies  la  politique  fair  faire  les  gTandes  chofe*, 
**  avec  le  moins  de  virtue  qu’elle  peut. 

ESPRIT  DES  LOIX,  III. 


“ To  produce  great  political  good,  lcfs  virtue  is  required  i^ 
M a monarchy,  than  in  any  other  form  of  government.** 


DECEMBER  I4. 

■WHEN  a people  think  of  framing  a new  constitution, 
they  ihould  not  chcofe  the  pured  in  theory,  but  the  heft  that 
they  can  execute.  If  they  fix  upon  ene  that  requires  greater 
integrity,  economy,  fobriety,  and  public  fpirit,  than  they 
pofTefs,  they  will  not  be  able  to  carry  it  into  execution  ; and 
as  the  bed  things,  when  corrupted,  become  the  word,  their 
vifionary  fchenie  will  end  in  fomething  worfc  than  that  which, 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  fecure. 

If  a democracy,  (which  is  a form  of  government  con- 
ducted by  papular  ademblies,  or  in  which  promifeuous  aflem- 
blies  of  the  people  have  great  influence  over  the  legiflature 
and  the  executive  power)  be  chofen,  the  execution  of  the 
plau  will  depend  on  the  multitude,  or  thofe  who  direct  the 
multitude.  While  they  continue  perfectly  wife,  temperate, 
and  upright,  they  will  neither  propofe  nor  ratify  any  laws, 
except  thofe  which  conduce  to  the  public  good.  But  fliould 
they  at  any  time  be  addicted  to  folly,  idlenefj,  or  corruption, 
all  is  lod.  As  the  whole  management  and  liberty  of  the  coun- 
try will  then  depend  upon  an  ignorant,  licentious,  idle  and 
prodigate  populace,  whoever  fhail  gain  an  induence  over 
them  may  become  mader  of  the  date.  A democracy  will 
then  terminate  in  a dictatorship,  or  empire,  as  in  Rome  ; 
or  in  the  dominion  of  a foreign  power,  as  in  Athens. 
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Evert  people,  which  is  not  altogether  ignorant  of  human 
nature  and  of  itfelf,  will  l'uppofe  this  to  be  a pollible  cafe. 
Thofe,  who  have  any  knowledge  of  Hirtory,  will  take  it  for 
granted,  that  it  will  be  the  lot  of  every  nation,  at  fome  time 
or  other  : and  they  will  fee  caufe  to  fufpedt  that  corruption 
will  gain  ground  mod  rapidly  where  men  are  in  the  exercife 
of  power  and  confequently  moft  liable  to  temptation,  that 
is,  in  a dtmocraiical  republic. 

As  this  will  happen  fome  time  or  other,  a wife  man  in 
deliberating  on  a new  Conftitution,  will  look  for  one,  that 
will  either  anfwer  a people,  already  corrupted  ; or  that  will 
execute  itfelf,  after  they  fhall  become  corrupted.  Other- 
v.ife  they  will  be  governed,  only,  while  they  require  little  or 
no  government,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  Americans  at  prefent. 
A Conftitution,  formed  on  this  plan,  muff  conlift  of  fcveral 
branches,  and  mud  provide  feveral  checks. 

Such  is  tIie  British  constitution.  The  kino,  with 
a refponfibie  council,  prefides  in  the  executive  department, 
and  has  a negative  upon  all  laws  propofed  by  the  Lords  or 
Commons  ; but  cannot  himfelf  propofe  any.  He  has  a great 
interert  in  the  honour  and  profperity  of  the  date  ; but  as  he 
is  liable  to  temptation,  inverted  with  great  power,  and  may 
not  always  be  fenfible  that  his  real  dignity  and  happinefs 
confirt  in  the  freedom  of  his  fubjedls,  he  is  by  the  pradtice 
of  the  Conftitution  forbid  to  adt  without  his  council;  who 
arefubjedt  to  be  tried  and  punifhed  either  by  impeachment 
or  attainder.  Left  this  fhould  not  he  a fnffieient  reftraint, 
the  Peers  have  individually  a right  of  counfeliing  the  King: 
and  the  fupplies  depend  upon  the  Commons. 

Thus  it  agrees  with  the  defeription  of  the  Roman  Confti- 
tution, under  the  Kings,  as  given  by  Salluft.  Imperium 
legitimum,  nomen  imperii  regium  habebant. — Tranjl.  A 
government  of  law,  tho’  ftyled  a monarchy. 

The  Lords  adt  in  two  capacities,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  and  as  a Legislative  Aflembly.  As  a criminal 
court,  they  take  cogniAmce  of  crimes  againft  the  ftate  : as  a 
court  of  civil  appeal,  they  decide,  in  the  iaft  refort  on  cafes 
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of  property : and  as  a branch  of  the  legiflature,  they  have 
a negative  upon  all  laws ; and  a right  of  originating  and 
amending  all  bills,  except  thofe  which  impofe  taxes.  They 
are  the  heads  of  great  and  numerous  families,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  extenfive  landed  eftates ; they  are  men  deftined 
from  their  birth  to  the  exercife  of  thefe  high  functions  ; and 
it  is  reafonably  expeOed  that  they  fliould  be  educated  fo  as 
to  difeharge  them  with  ability.  Some  «f  them  are  men,  who 
have  rifen  from  an  inferior  fituation,  by  their  abilities  in 
public  bufinefe,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  law.  From  all 
thefe  confiderations,  there  arifes  a probability  that  though 
they  may  often  be  milled  by  vanity,  ambition,  and  partiality 
to  the  fountain  of  their  honours,  they  will  never  concur  in 
rendering  the  King  abfolute  ; nor  in  promoting  any  meafure 
that  may  diminrfh  the  influence  and  dignity  of  their  houfe, 
or  ftrike  at  the  profperity  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  they  and 
their  numerous  relatives  and  connections  are  fo  nearly  con- 
cerned \ becaufe  fuch  innovations  would  at  the  fame  time 
deftroy  their  own  confequence. 

The  fame  hopes  may  be  formed  of  the  commons,  who 
are  eleCted  for  a limited  term  of  years.  The  number  of 
electors  has  varied  at  different  periods,  and  is  certainly  at  pre- 
fent  too  fmalL 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  are, 
like  the  Lords,  perfons  of  large  property,  bound  by  perfonal 
intereft  to  preferve  the  freedom  and  forward  the  improvement 
of  the  country;  deeply  interefted  in  the  good  opinion  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  fubjeCt  to  rejection  at  the  expiration  of 
their  truft.  They  have  entire  direction  of  the  public  trea- 
fure,  are  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  nation  in  all  ftate  trials,  and 
are  competent  by  their  power  over  the  public  purCe  to  con- 
trol the  upper  Houfe  and  the  King.  It  is  however  greatly 
to  be  lamented  that  they  are  frequently  corrupted  by  influ- 
ence and  bribery : and  it  is  yet  more  to  be  regretted  that 
their  conftituents  are  too  often  liable  to  the  fame  charge. 

These  conftituents,  with  their  fellow-citizens,  form  an  ad- 
ditional check,  a fort  of  fourth  estate  ; for  the  opinion  of 
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the  people  of  England  has  been  found  capable  more  than 
once,  of  controuling  every  branch  of  the  government,  in  its 
turn. 

These  are  the  principal  wheels  in  this  complicated  machine. 
The  theory,  the  practice,  and  the  very  principle  of  counter- 
action on  which  it  is  conftruCted,  have  all  been  made  the 
fubjeCts  of  ridicule;  and  I have  fometimes  joined  in  the 
laugh ; for  I know  that  the  wife  ft  plans  are  often  liable  to 
the  moft  ludicrous  mifreprefentations.  But  1 have  at  a more 
ferio.us  moment  derived  folid  fatisfaCtion  from  reflecting,  that 
it  has  been  the  inftrument  of  eftabliflung  and  fecuring,  for  a 
longer  time  than  any  other  conftitution,  a greater  degree  of 
national  liberty,  profperity,  civilisation,  and  knowledge, 
than  was  ever  enjoyed  by  any  other  people,  under  any  other 
form  of  government  whatfoever. 

The  particular  inftances  of  the  truth  pf  this  observation 
cannot  be  all  enumerated  in  thefe  limits.  I fliall  therefore 
conclude  for  the  prefent  as  I began,  by  mentioning  one  con- 
sequence of  this  order  of  things,  which  muft  appear  of  in- 
finite importance  t®  every  one  who  has  a due  fenfe  of  the 
ftrong  tendency  to  corruption,  fo  vifible  in  every  community 
and  every  individual,  cfpecially  when  invefted  with  power. 

The  point  I allude  to  is  this — No  other  form  of  govern- 
ment has  ever  been  able  to  preferve  the  liberty  and  profperity 
of  the  people  in  fo  depraved  a ftate  of  fociety.  Republican 
conftitutions  have  anfwered  well,  while  the  people  were  able 
to  govern  themfelves ; but  as  faft  as  they  began  to  require 
government,  with  the  fame  haftedid  the  conflitution  become 
incapable  pf  affording  it.  The  reafon  is  plain  ; the  people 
themfelves  were  the  admipiftration,  or  the  immediate  direc- 
tors of  the  adminiftration ; and  they  became  frivolous,  luxu- 
rious, extravagant  and  idle.  If  they  had  the  framing  ©flaws, 
they  enaCted,  that  the  revenue  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  navy  iliould  be  applied  to  the  fupport  of  the 
theatre,  and  made  it  a capital  crime  to  move  for  the  repeal 
pf  this  law  ! — This  was  done  by  the  Athenians,  the  moft  Cn? 
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lightened  and  patriotic  people  of  antiquity.  If  they  have  on- 
ly the  election  of  reprefentatives  in  their  power,  they  fell 
their  votes  to  the  higheft  bidder,  and  fpend  their  bribes  in 
deploring  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  planning  a Revo- 
lution that  will  give  them  the  whole  of  the  plunder,  which 
they  are  now  obliged  to  fliare  with  their  deputies.  This 
la  ft  is  the  date  of  England  and  Ireland  at  prefent.  It  is  plain 
that  in  a democracy  this  mud  fpeedily  produce  anarchy,  and 
terminate  in  the  arbitrary  power  of  an  individual. — But  what 
is  the  date  of  affairs  under  the  Britifli  Conditution? — The 
people  have  continued  in  this  date  of  depravity  for  a great 
number  of  years,  expoling  their  votes,  and  every  thing  that 
depends  on  their  votes,  namely,  their  liberty,  civil  and  reli- 
gious ; their  property,  real  and  perfonal  ; to  open  fale  in 
every  county-town,  city  and  borough  in  the  kingdom,  and 
only  lamenting  that  the  feptennial  and  crtennial  fairs  do 
not  more  frequently  return.  Now,  notwithdanding  this  pro- 
fligacy,  the  people  of  England  enjoy,  at  this  day,  a greater 
degree  of  rational  freedom,  internal  profperity,  and  foreign 
power,  united,  than  perhaps  any  other  date  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  Ilnefaut  pasbeaucoup  de  probite  pour  qu’uu  Govertie- 
jneut  Monarchique,  ou  un  Governement  Defpotique  fe  main- 
tiennent,©u  fe  foutiennent.  La  force  des  loix  dans  1’un,  le  bras 
du  Prince,  toujours  levc  dans  Pautre,  reglent  ou  contiennent 
tout.  Maisdans  un  etat  Populaire  il  faut  un  reffort  de  plus, 
qui  ed  la  vertu.  esprit  des  loix,  hi.  3.  Tranfl.  A 

mon  arc  hi  a l or  Defpotic  Government  can  fupport  it- 
felf  without  much  integrity  in  the  people.  The  power  of 
law  in  the  one,  the  arm  of  the  Prince  in  the  other,  regulate 
every  thing.  But  in  a popular  date  there  mud  be  fome- 
tliing  elfe  to  refort  to,  and  that  is,  virtue. 

This  proceeds  from  the  fyflem  of  checks  and  counteranion 
which  I have  deferibed.  The  King  may  defire  to  extend  his 
prerogative  : but  the  two  Houfes  are  jealous  of  their  pri- 
vileges and  are  backed  by  the  people.  The  Lords  may  be  par- 
tial to  the  Crown,  and  willing  to  encroach  on  the  Commons  : 
but  ftlf-intered  will  prevent  them  from  facrificiug  their  con- 
fequtuce  in  the  date  ; and  they  find  the  Commons  not  lefs 
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tenacious  of  their  rights  than  able  to  maintain  them. — 
The  Commons  are  an  over  match  for  both  the  Monarc hial 
and  the  Ariftocratical  branches,  and  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  their  union  : but  fhould  they  abufe  their  power,  in 
oppofition  to  the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  we  have  feen  that  their 
conftitucnts  will  defeat  the  ambitious  projects  of  their  own 
representatives  : and  on  all  fuch  occafions,  the  King  can  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  by  Ri  diflblution  Parliament. 

Thus  it  has  happened,  that  every  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  corrupt,  and  meditate  imconftitutional  en- 
croachments on  the  reft  ; nay  the  people  tiiemfeives  may  be 
funk  in  grofs  corruption,  and  yet  the  country  he  free  and  prof- 
fperous.— This  cannot  be  faid  of  any  Government  except  *.V 
Uritifi. 


THOUGHTS 
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(<  The  Executive  Power  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
“ monarch  ; becaufe  this  branch  of  government  is 
<e  better  adminiftered  by  one  than  by  many. — If  there 
“ was  no  Monarch,  and  the  Executive  Power  was  com- 
“ mitted  to  a certain  number  of  perfons,  felected  from 
“ the  Legifiative  Body — there  would  be  an  end 
**  THEN  OF  LIBERTY.” 

MONTESQUIEU. 


■DECEMBER  l8. 

THE  page  of  hiftory  is  ftained  with  the  crimes  of  Kings. 
They  are  charged  net  only  with  their  own,  but  thofe  which 
have  been  perpetrated  in  their  names.  Almoft  all  Kings 
have  been  abfolute  monarchs ; and  their  pailions  being  thu» 
teleafed  from  coutroul,  have  run  into  the  vvildeft  excel*.— 
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But  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  often  been  made  ac- 
countable for  enormities  in  which  they  had  no  fhare.  They 
have  been  loaded  with  obloquy  on  account  of  the  effedts  of 
flate  policy,  of  the  ambition  of  their  fubjetfts,  of  court  in- 
trigue, and  perfonal  refentment,  of  which  they  have  been 
only  the  dupes.  Every  thing  that  happens  during  the  reign 
of  a King  is  imputed  to  himfelf ; thQugh  he  may  have  been 
as  innocent  as  Edward  VI.  when  he  bgned  the  writ  (de  hs- 
retico  comburendo)  for  burning  the  amabaptift  woman. 

Monarch?  is  falling  intp  difrepute,  bepaufe  we  have  fel- 
dom  had  examples  of  Monarchs  properly  limited.  Kings 
acquired  their  power,  either  by  conqueft,  or  feudal  pre- 
eminence. The  power  conferred  by  conqueft  is  unbounded  ; 
and  the  feudal  chief  confidered  his  people  as  vaflals.  The 
royal  houfes  of  Europe  are  chiefly  indebted  for  their  crowns 
to  the  feudal  fyftem  and  the  ufages  of  the  northern  barbari- 
ans. According  to  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  Barons, 
were  the  reftriccians  of  the  royal  authority.  For  many  ge- 
nerations the  Barons,  or  Lords,  were  the  only  oppofers  of 
defpotifm  ; and  England,  in  particular,  is  indebted  to  them 
for  magna  charta,  and  for  confining  the  King  withjn  fome 
moderate  limits,  until  the  commons  became  of  fufEcieat 
confequence  to  join  in  the  oppontion. 

The  influence  of  the  Commons  arofe  from  the  introduction 
of  commerce,  and  from  the  privilege  obtained  by  the  Lords 
under  Henry  VII.  of  alienating  their  lands,  which  the  mer- 
chants were  then  able  to  purchafe.  This  ftrengthened  the 
oppefition,  and  confirmed  the  limitation  of  the  prerogative. 
In  France,  the  downfal  of  the  Barons  was  the  exaltation  of 
the  Throne  ; in  England,  it  contributed  to  its  limitation,  by 
ftrengthening  the  Commons. 

Whether  the  King  of  England  is  even  now  fufhciently 
reftridted,  is  a queftion  which  may  come  under  confederation 
at  another  time  : — at  prefent  I mean  only  to  offer  fome  re- 
marks in  favour  of  limited  monarchy  ; and  what  I have 
premifed  may  juftify  me  in  faying,  that  no  conclufion  can  be 
drawn  againft  this  branch  of  our  Conftitution,  from  the  per- 
foual  vices  of  arbitrary  tyrants,  ncr  from  the  miferies  occa- 
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fioned  by  defpotifm.  There  is  a greater  diftance  between 
the  abfolute  power  of  a defpot,  arid  the  regulated  authority 
of  a King,  who  is  confidered  as  the  prefident  or  chief  m«- 
giftrare  of  the  date,  than  between  the  fury  of  a mob,  and 
the  wifdom  of  a well  conftituted  Republic. 

With  refpeift  to  foreign  affairs,  it  is,  I believe,  admitted 
by  every  refpetSfable  writer  on  politics,  that  a monarchy  ex- 
cels in  three  very  important  particulars — fecrecy— vigour — 
and  difpatch  ; and  with  regard  to  internal  tranquility,  it  is 
attended  with  this  invaluable  advantage,  that  it  extinguifhes 
the  hopes  of  turbulent  ambition. 

All  the  Republics  of  antiquity,  except  lacedemon,  were 
torn  by  mceflant  convnJfitms,  through  the  intrigues,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  powerful  citizens,  aiming  at  thefupreme  autho- 
rity. Thefe  occafioned  more  mifery,  than  all  the  fidfitious  plots 
invented  in  other  countries,  by  Kings  or  their  minifters.  Lace- 
demon cfcaped  thofe  plagues  by  combining  a limited  monarchy 
with  a demoeratical  government.  The  throne  was  conlklered  as 
the  indifputable  hereditary  property  of  two  branches  of  the 
family  of  Hercules.  The  divifion  of  the  royal  authority  be- 
tween two  co-exi fling  Kings  would  feem  to  be  an  abundant 
fouree  of  difcord  and  contention,  yet  the  effedt  was,  that  the 
peace  of  the  State  was  never  difturbed  by  any  pretenders  to 
the  throne. 

Athens  was  fo  diftradted  by  attempts  to  feize  upon  the 
fupremc  power,  or  by  the  fear  of  defpotifm,  that  fhe  was 
obliged  to  refort  to  the  extraordinary  expedient  of  banifiiing, 
by  oftracifm,  every  citizen  who  excelled  the  reft  in  abilities* 
or  even  in  the  mod  harmless  virtues.  The  Athenian  who 
voted  for  the  exile  of  Ariftides , could  give  no  other  reafon  for 
his  conduct  than  this — that  he  was  grieved  to  hear  him  called 
Ariftides  the  juft.  This  is  a linking  in  fiance  of  a gene.ai 
truth,  that  envy  is  the  defpot  of  Republics. 

Rome  was  continually  engaged  infuch  druggies.  Valerius, 
juftly  iurnamed  Poplicola,  or  the  courtier  of  the  populace, 
had  fcartcly  expelled  the  Tarquixs,  when  he  was  accufed  of 
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a defign  to  reflcre  royalty  in  his  own  perfon.  Manlius  fell 
under  the  fame  fufpicion,  and  was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
Rock,  foon  after  lie  had,  with  his  fingle  arm,  defended  it 
againd  the  Gauls.  The  Decemvirs  attempted  to  perpetuate 
their  authority.  The  Confuls  and  Senate  were,  alniod  every 
year,  obliged  to  refign  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  people 
into  the  hands  of  a DiPatar.  The  Cornells  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  Cxfar  and  Pompey , Oftavitts  and  Anthony — conduced  the 
Republic  through  a feries  of  calamities  to  her  final  ex- 
tinction. 

Thus  In  Republics,  the  abilities  of  the  greated  men  are 
either  exringuilhed  by  banifliment,  and  transferred  to  the 
enemies  of  the  date  ; or  they  become  the  pells  of  their  coun- 
try, by  indulging  an  inordinate  ambition.  In  the  fird  in- 
dance, the  country  becomes  fubje<5t  to  a foreign  power,  like 
Philip  of  Macedon — in  the  other,  to  a domedic  tyrant,  who 
having  obtained  a viiflory  over  the  rights  of  his  fellows,  will 
never  think  himfelf  fafe.„  while  a free,  or  a daring,  or  a vir- 
tuous man  exids  among  his  fuhjecds. Regibus  boni,  quarn 

niali  fulpecdiores  funt  : femperque  his  aliena  virtus  forrni- 
dolofa. — sallust  bell.  cat.  Tranjl . The  good  are  al- 
ways more  fufpected  by  defpots  than  the  bad  t merit  is  ever 
formidable  to  them. 

Such  was  the  line  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  A limited 
monarchy  avoids  thefe  extremes.  The  monarch  has  no 
rivals  to  fear,  and  of  courfe  has  no  incen  ive  to  cruelty.— 
The  principal  citizens  have  no  hope  of  attaining  the  fnprenie 
authority,  and  mud  coniine  themfelves  to  more  innocent  ob- 
jects of  ambition. 

The  greatefl  nobleman  in  England  has  no  more  chance  of 
afeending  the  throne,  than  the  meaneft  peafant. — In  Re- 
publics, the  ablefl  citizens  wade  and  abufc  their  abilities  in 
ambitious  and  ruinous  proje&s : in  abfoiute  Monarchies, 
they  conceal  them  altogether,  or  l'acriflce  them  to  the  will  of 
the  Prince.  But  in  a limited  Monarchy,  none  can  raife  his 
hopes  to  the  crown  : none  can  rife  to  any  true  greatnefs,  ex- 
cept by  ferving  the  date*  and  by  the  good  opinion  of  his 
fellow  fubjedls. 
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L’ameition  eft  pernicieufe  dans  un  Republique.  Elle  a de 
bons  eft'ets  dans  la  Monarchic  — espr.  des  lojx.  xii.  7.  TranJ. 
In  a Republic,  ambition  w pernicious;  in  a Monarchy  be- 
neficial. 

The  fame  arguments  as  well  as  the  authority  of  hiftory, 
recommend  hereditary,  in  preference  to  elective  Monarchy. 
An  elective  Monarchy  threatens  inteftinc  wars;  defperatc 
-confptracies ; cruel  precautions;  and  bloody  revenge.  Up- 
on this  point  I prefume  the  public  are  nearly  of  one  mind  : 
ftnee  we  all  joined  fo  heartily  in  applauding  and  fupporting 
•the  abortive  revolution  of  Poland,  in  which  the  change  from 
an  elective  to  an  hereditary  Monarchy  was  a feriking  feature. 

How  far  -the  evil*  attendant  on  the  old  Republics  may  be 
obviated  by  the  ReprefeUi alive  form,  may  be  conlidered  here- 
after. 
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£ EC  EXBER  3J  — 

“ Point  de  Monarque,  point  de  Noblefle;  point  de 
“ Noblefle,  point  de  Monarque,  mais  on  a un  defpote.” 

ESPRIT  -DE  LOIX,  H.  4. 

M No  "King,  no  Nobility ; no  Nobility,  no  King,  but  in 
“ his  ftead  a defpot/’ 

SWIST  OF  LAWS,  II.  4. 


THE  hiftories  of  all  governments  -give  teftimony  to  the 
fuperiority  of  the  principles  of  our  own.  To  thefe  it  may 
probably  be  reftored,  if  the  people  have  the  fpirit,  virtue, 
and  wifdom,  to  draw  their  force  to  a point— -to  a reform  of 
acknowledged  abuses  in  the  representation. 

B b 
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This  language  will  not  be  underftood  by  any  who  wifh  t* 
diftradt  public  attention,  and  draw  it  off  to  the  Utopian 
fchemes  of  a diftempered  imagination.  With  fuch  men, 
whatever  is  good  in  our  prefent  frame  of  government,  is  to  be 
involved  in  one  common  wreck,  with  what  is  bad.  Every 
fpeck  on  its  furfacc,  becomes  a mountain  ; and  whatever  is 
venerable  and  noble,  diminifhes  to  a point. 

Its  abuses  are  great,  but  its  good  qualities  are  many. 
To  remove  the  one,  and  preferve  the  other,  is  the  firft  aim 
of  a patriot. 

Mv  laft  contained  general  remarks  on  the  advantages  pe- 
culiar to  limited  Monarchy  ; contrafted  with  the  inccffant 
convulfions  incident  to  a Republic. 

The  hereditary  branch  of  our  legiflature,  now  na- 
turally rifes  into  view. 

In  the  endlefs  Philipics,  againft  the  conftitution,  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  has  been  one  of  the  principal  butts  of  fatire. 
—Many  of  its  enemies  are  enemies  of  the  whole  fyftem,  as 
they  would  be  of  any  other  that  chance  had  connedied  them 
with,  and  they  attack  at  this  point,  ccuceiving  it  the  weakeft 
in  the  line.  They  are  cither  thofe  who  will  not  perceive 
excellence  in  any  thing  fhert  of  abfolute  perfedlion  ; or  who 
prefer  a political  ftorm  to  the  bleffing  of  liberty  under  a ferene 
iky. 

That  feveral  nobles  have  rendered  themfelves  odious  to 
the  beft  friends  of  order  in  our  country,  we  need  not  be  fur* 
prifed.  A removal  however  of  the  caufe  of  averfion,  mufl 
in  the  fober  eye  of  reafon,  claim  a preference  to  the  abfo- 
lute extindlion  of  an  effential  part  of  our  government. 

The  nobles  early  laid  one  of  the  broadeft  foundations 
of  our  liberty  in  the  reign  of  King  John ; and  at  different 
periods  fince  that  aera,  they  have  preferved  or  reftored  the 
political  balance. 

Montesquieu,  in  exploring  the  private  fprings  of  the  rife, 
dedenfion,  and  fall  of  Empires,  draw*  this  finking  pidture  ; 
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which  is  recommended  as  an  original,  to  the  young  political 
eonnoiffeur. — “ A very  curious  fpedtacle  it  was  in  the  laft 
“ century,  to  behold  the  impotent  efforts  the  Englifh  made 
“ for  the  eftablifhment  of  democracy.  The  government  was 
“ continually  changing.  The  people,  amazed  at  fe  many 
" revolutions,  fought  every  where  for  a democracy — without 
«*  being  able  to  find  it.  At  length  after  a feries  of  tumultuary 
“ motions  and  violent  Jhocks,  they  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
“ courfe  to  the  very  government  which  they  had  fo 
11  odioufly  proferibed.” 

To  return  to  the  Lords  : it  is  too  true  that  many  of  them,  in 
contempt  of  the  conflitution,  in  defiance  of  the  fpirit  of  the 
law  and  the  votes  of  the  Commons,  have  ufurped  an  undue 
and  almoft  ruinous  dominion  in  the  ftate,  by  monopolizing 
rotten  infignificant  boroughs,  and  often  returning  reprefen- 
tatives  of  themfelves  to  thehoufeof  the  people.  To  that  caufe, 
they  owe  all  the  odium  in  which  feveral  of  them  are  held ; 
and  if  they  fhould  ever  ceafe  to  exift  as  a diftindt  order,  to 
that  fource  may  they  trace  it.  But  it  is  in  their  individual 
capacity  that  we  are  to  blame  them  ; for  in  their  iegiflative 
one,  Lord  Chatham  I think  has  told  us,  that  their  power 
comparatively  with  that  of  the  Commons,  is  as  a drop  of 
water  to  the  ocean. 

Strip  them  ®f  their  unconrtitutional  influence  over  eledfions, 
and  every  folid  objection  vanifhes.  Were  we  to  contemplate 
a Houfe  of  Lords,  diverted  of  all  influence  in  the  return  of 
the  representative  affembly,  we  fhould  only  fee  in  it  advan- 
tage and  fafety  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  neceffity  for  two  deliberative  powers,  was  thus  affert- 
ed  by  Be  Lolme , who  fays — “ that  the  laws  of  a rtate  may 
“ be  permanent , it  is  neceffary  that  the  legislative  power 
4‘  fhould  be  divided : That  they  may  have  -weight  and  con- 
“ tinue  in  force,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  executive  power 
**  fhould  be  one.” 

It  was  well  underftood  both  by  the  Greeks  and  romans  ; 
for  a fenate  made  part  of  their  moft  democratical  conftituti- 
ons,  as  the  furert  means  of  preventing  precipitation  and  error. 
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The  fenators,  in  fome  Hates,  held  their  feats  for  life  ; and  in 
many  Roman  families,  the  office  even  feems  to  have  been 
hereditary. 

In  a monarchical  government,  it  is  intlifpenfibly  necef- 
fary  ; and  on  that  point  it  lias  been  well  laid,  that  there 
cannot  be  a greater  folecifm  in  politics  than  a nobility  who 
fuffer  the  liberty  of  the  Commons  to  be  taken  away.  In 
ariHocracies  the  nobility  get  w hatever  the  commons  lofe  ; but 
in  monarchies,  the  crown  a'one  is  gainer;  and  the  certain 
confequence  of  their  helping  to  enflave  the  Commons,  is 
their  being  enflaved  themfelves  at  lad. 

If  we  take  the  range  of  hiHory  under  our  eye,  we  fhall 
fee  in  the  Lords  a permanent  body  that  furvives  when  the 
reprefentativc  branch  periflies ; and  has  more  than  once 
prevented  the  ruin  of  the  conHitutiou,  when  the  monarch 
would  have  levelled  its  barriers. 

Did  a prince  wifh  no  longer  to  fumrrron  new  parliament*, 
after  the  demife  of  an  old  one,  we  ihould  experience  in  the 
Lords  a body  as  imperifliable  as  royalty  itfelf ; entitled  by 
privilege  to  demand  an  audience  with  the  defpot ; ready  to 
advife  a revival  of  the  ancient  forms  ; and  urged  by  it.  ow  n 
intereH  to  oppofe  him  by  force  if  he  refufed  it. 

When  the  Commons  Houfe  diffolves,  the  noble  branch 
Hands  entire— and  armed  w ith  the  ftrength  of  the  nation, 
has  ere  now  vindicated  its  caufe  with  their  own.  We  na- 
turally lofe  fight  of  its  ufe,  becaufeit  is  mod  apparent,  when 
the  machine  of  Hate  is  mod  in  peril ; while  by  the  natural 
operation  of  our  government  it  lofes  its  force,  when  all  is 
tranquil  and  fecure. 

Neither  the  limited  nature  of  this  publication,  nor  the 
time  of  the  writer,  admit  of  more  than  rapid  lketches  ; elfe 
might  innumerable  cafes  be  Hated  in  which  the  Lords  would 
naturally  Hand  in  the  breach,  and  where  they  adlually  have 
done  fo.  I iliall  briefly  mention  four,  at  very  different 
periods — I. — We  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  Gicat  Charter 
of  our  Liberty,  acquired  fo  early  as  1 215—2. —At  a time  when 
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the  Roman,  or  civil  law,  now  the  ecclefiaftical  law  in  thefe 
kingdoms,  was  an  objeCt  of  admiration  over  Europe,  the 
Lords  oppofed  its  introduction  into  England,  tho’  it  was  re- 
commended there  with  the  utmoft  zeal,  by  the  clergy.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  determined  part  then  taken  by  the  Peers 
in  favour  of  the  common  law,  we  lhouid  not  at  this  day  have 
it  to  boaft  of,  but  be  governed  by  the  JuStinian  PandeCls,  in 
its  (lead.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  nobility  in  Parlia- 
ment declared  their  difapprobaiion,  in  thefe  pointed  terms — 
“ The  realm  of  England  hath  never  been  unto  this  hour, 
**  neither,  by  the  coufent  of  our  Lord  the  King,  and  the 
“ Lords  of  Parliament,  fliall  it  ever  be,  ruled  or  governed 

by  the  civil  law.” — Of  courfe  to  their  interference  on  that 
occafion  we  owe  the  broadeft  foundation  of  our  liberties. — 
3. — On  the  diflolution  of  government  by  the  flight  of  Janies^ 
they  faved  the  ftate  from  deftruClion,  by  iuftanfiy  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  empire  for  the  people,  ifluing  orders  to  the 
fleet,  the  army,  and  the  garrifons,  and  corrcfponding  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange  about  the  means  of  laving  the  nation. 
When  the  Convention-Parliament  met,  they  cavilled  not  at 
the  felf  appointment  of.  the  Commons,  but  aCted  boldly  in 
conjunction  with  them,  and  a Revolution  was  e fleeted  that 
has  had  few  parallels  in  hi  flory,  either  for  the  orderly  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted,  or  the  ends  it  attained. — 4.  And, 
fo  lately  as  George  the  Firfl,  they  pafied  a bill  for  limiting 
their  oiun  numbers;  which,  tho’  a highly  falutary  vsftric- 
tion  of  regal  prerogative,  was  loft  in  the  lower  houl'c. 

The  advantages  of  a dernier  court  of  appeal,  of  a court 
for  trying  charges  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and 
for  the  impeachment  of  miniflers — have  feldom,  if  ever,  been 
denied.  A fupreme  judicial  authority  is  therefore  veiled  in 
the  Peers,  as  men  guarded  again  ft  the  influence  of  bribery  arid 
corruption,  by  numbers,  permanent  wealth,  and  hereditary 
name. 

The  neccflity  for  a middle  branch  being  proved  by  hiftory 
and  argument,  it  follows  that  it  muft  have  a negative  vote  ; 
in  order  at  once  to  afford  a third  or  calling  voice,  to  pre- 
serve a balance,  and  i'ecure  its  own  exiftence. 
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Respecting  the  fpiritual  Lords,  little  need  be  faid.  Iir 
their  capacity  as  clergymen,  they  have  no  right  to  fit  in  Par- 
liament ; for  it  is  merely  as  perfon3  poffeffing  baronies  under 
the  Crown,  or  by  fi&ion  fuppofed  to  do  fo,  that  either  the 
Bilhops  of  this  day,  or  the  Abbots  of  a former  one,  could 
reft  any  claim  to  feats  among  the  Lords.  Their  having  them, 
ferves  neither  religious  nor  civil  liberty,  and  yet  lefs  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a further  reformation  in  the  Church.  Tho’  fomc  im- 
provement might  be  made  in  this  point,  I conceive  that  as 
Spiritual  Barons,  they  would  not  weigh  a grain  in  the  fcale 
againft  a house  of  commons,  really  returned  by  the  People. 

In  favour  of  a divided  legifiative  power,  or  middle  eftate, 
the  annals  of  paft  ages  from  the  earlieft  period  to  the  higheft 
cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  bear  evidence ; and  only 
yefterday  it  has  been  the  free  choice  of  America,  which  in 
the  heat  of  war  adopted  it  into  its  conftitution.  After  a de- 
liberate confideration  in  times  of  peace,  they  retain  it  both 
in  their  provincial  and  federative  legifiatures.  The  writer 
would  not  be  furprifed  to  find  that  even  France , profiting  by 
experience,  fhould  adopt  it  hereafter. 

With  the  words  of  an  author,  whofe  book  fhould  furvive 
the  language  it  was  written  in,  I will  clofe  this  paper. 

“ A body  of  nobility  is  alfo  more  peculiarly  necefTary  in  our 
mixed  and  compounded  conftitution,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
right  of  both  the  crown  and  the  people,  by  forming  a barrier 
to  withftand  the  encroachments  of  both.  It  creates  and  pre- 
ferves  that  gradual  fcale  of  dignity,  which  proceeds  from  the 
peafant  to  the  Prince  ; rifing  like  a pyramid,  from  a broad 
foundation,  and  diminifliing  to  a point  as  it  rifes.  It  is  this 
afeending  and  contra<fting  proportion  that  adds  liability  to 
any  government  ; for  when  the  departure  is  fudden  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  we  may  pronounce  that  ftate  to  be 
precarious. — The  nobility  therefore  arc  the  pillars,  which 
arc  reared  from  among  the  people,  more  immediately  to 
fupport  the  throne  ; and  if  that  falls,  they  mull  alfo  be  buried 
under  its  ruius.” 
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“ No  temptation  {hall  ever  induce  me  to  join  any  aflocia- 
“ tion  that  has  for  its  objetft  a change  in  the  basis 
4<  of  our  conftitution,  or  an  extenfion  of  any  of  thefe  bafes 
**  beyond  the  juft  proportion.  It  was  not  (thank  God) 
“ made  in  a day.  It  is  the  refult  of  gradual  and  progref- 
“ five  wifdom.  It  has  grown  up  in  a ferks\  and  never, 
“ never,  has  the  guardian  protetfting  genius  of  England 
“ been  either  tfleep  or  fatisfied. 

chas.  fox — Speech  on  the  13th 
Dec.  1792,  againft  the  pro- 
clamation. 

Tut  constitution;  the  whole  constitution;  and 
nothing  but  the  constitution. — Thefe  few  words  com- 
prehend the  political  creed  of  the  author  of  this  paper. — 
With  the  whole  conftitution,  he  is  neither  a friend  of  liberty, 
order,  nor  peace,  who  will  not  reft  content.  Without  it,  no 
inan  fliould. 

The  great  body  of  the  Commons  of  Ireland,  would  then 
have  a full  reprefentation  in  their  own  houfe  of  Parliament— 
and  the  democracy  be  reftored  to  its  due  weight  in  govern- 
ment. 

The  power  over  the  purfe  of  the  nation,  over  the  firews 
•f  war,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  over  every  thing  that 
gives  influence  among  men,  being  thus  returned  to  its  right- 
ful owners— corruption  would  be  trampled  under  foot,  as  the 
means  of  corrupting  would  be  removed.  The  right  of  the 
people  to  originate  laws,  thro’  their  representatives,  and,  to 
prevent  improper  ones  by  their  veto,  would  be  at  the  fame 
time  effetftually  fecured. 
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No  longer  fhotild  we  hear  of  auctions,  auctioneers,  and  pur- 
chafers  of  the  peerage  ; of  the  vile  traffic  in  boroughs  ; or  of 
miniuerial  profligacy  and  extravagance.  Taxes  we  fhould 
full  have  ; for  without  them,  only  favages  in  the  hunting 
fic.te  can  cxift ; and  if  the  feeling,  rather  than  reflecting 
million,  ever  think  otherwise,  they  are  deceived.  But  thele 
cxpences  would  be  regulated  by  wifdom,  and  confined  within 
thofe  bounds  which  the  neceffities  of  the  commonwealth  pre- 
1‘cribe. 

Sue;:  are  the  effeCts  to  be  expe&ed  in  the  common  courfe 
cf  things,  from  a Houfe  of  Commons,  the  exprefs  image  of  the 
collective  body.  But  to  entitle  it  to  this  character,  I do  not 
hefitate  to  aflert,  that  the  bafis  of  election  mufl  be  extended 
to  roman  catholics.  They  are  men , with  all  the  energies 
of  pur  nature.  By  the  cultivation  of  their  native  powers 
and  feelings,  the  flock  of  national  virtue,  fpirit,  and  freedom, 
mav  be  encreafcd  as  well  as  improved.  I mufl  remark  in  this 
place,  that  their  ancient  prepofleffions,  and  their  recent  decla- 
rations, are  all  in  favour  of  three  efiates ; the  defence  of 
which,  is  one  of  the  objeCts  of  thefe  briefs  cflays. 

We  have  lived  to  fee  fyflematic  corruption  not  only  prac- 
ticed in  lecret,  but  avowed  by  adminiftra  ion.  We  have 
known  charges  of  the  higheft  crimes  againfl  the  Majefly  of 
the  ftate,  againfl  the  fountain  of  honours,  and  the  unfullied 
purity  that  fliould  diftinguifh  the  nobles  of  the  land,  ready 
to  he  made,  but  refufed  a hearing  ; tho'  the  guardian  of  his 
country  was  the  accnfer,  and  millions  of  wronged  fubjeCts 
were  impatient  for  the  ifiuc.  From  futh  a feene  it  is  na* 
tural  to  turn  away  with  difguft  ; and  pointing  at  the  de- 
formed figure,  to  exclaim, — Is  this  our  glorious  and  happy  con- 
Jlituiton  ? But  let  her  appear  in  her  native  colours,  and  the 
attentive  fpeCtator  will  difeern  the  complexion  of  health,  the 
lines  of  beauty,  and  the  proportions  of  ftrength.  Even  in 
her  prefent  condition,  we  fee  the  remains  of  a gigantic  and 
venerable  form,  retaining  fuch  vigour  in  old  age  as  few  other 
conflitutions  exhibit  in  youth.  Encreafe  the  circulation  by  a 
new  portion  of  the  vital  principle,  and  our  government  may 
long  remain  a blefling  to  all  who  enjoy  it ; an  example  of 
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one  of  the  fine  ft  theories  of  antiquity,  realifed.  For  fuch 
whs  the  conftitution  which  Polybius  deferibed  as  the  per- 
fection of  human  contrivance,  jeo  years  before  the  Saxons, 
hengist  and  horsa,  had  landed  on  Britifh  ground; 
and  fuch  was  the  conftitution  which  Cicero  praifes  in  the 
follow inc  words — “ Statuo.  efi'e  optime  conftitutam  rempub- 
“ beam  quae  ex  tribus  generibus  illi.s  regali,  optimo,  et  popu- 
“ lari  confula  modice,  ne'e  puniendo  irritet  animum  immanem 
« et  ferum,  nec  omnia  praetermittendo  licentia  cives  dete- 
“ rioics  reddat.” — Cic . Fra%.  Lib.  2.  de  Rep.  i lay 
it  down  (he  lays)  as  a maxim,  that  that  ftate  is  belt  confti- 
Xuted,  which  being  compofed  of  the  three  forms,  royal,  arif- 
tocratic,  and  popular,  neither  exafperates  the  unruly  and 
ferocious  mind  of  the  multitude,  by  feverity  ; nor  corrupts 
the  people,  by  licentious  indulgence. 

What  government  is  the  rnoft  definable,  mod  congenial 
to  the  nature  of  human  beings  ? — That  which  does  not  re- 
quire an  mediant  and  unrelaxed  adlion  of  the  whole  people  to 
keep  it  alive  ; but  which,  by  frequent  periodical  calls,  re- 
minds them  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  conftitution  of 
their  government.  Not  that  which  can  only  txift  by  conti- 
nual appeals  to  every  member  of  the  community,  which  refts 
on  the  unremitting  activity  and  heroic  virtues  of  each,  and 
tumbles  into  ruin  when  deprived  of  thefe  precarious  fupports. 
Such  an  one  is  neither  calculated  to  promote  the  moft  duia- 
ble  liberty,  nor  happinefs  of  men. 

In  the  firft  moments  of  popular  ardour,  where  the  finews 
of  every  individual  fight  the  battles  of  the  country,  the  fuc- 
cefles  of  a new  people  may  dazzle  others  funk  in  torpid  rc- 
pofe ; but  they  are  by  no  means  proofs  of  the  future  excel- 
lence or  (lability  of  their  embrio  conftitution. 

The  great  Author  of  Nature  never  but  for  the  higheft 
purpofes  of  wifdom,  fufpends  the  laws  of  his  government. 
Tracing  an  analogy  between  his  works  and  thofe  of  his 
creatures,  we  may  pronounce,  that  ftrucftures  which  are 
moft  haftily  -ere&ed,  have  the  worft  chance  of  lafting 
exiftence;  -whilft  thofe  which  fpring  from  occafions,  and 
grow  out  of  the  wants  of  the  human  foul — may  be  confide  r- 
ed  as  refting  on  foundations  laid  by  a divine  hand. 
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“ Br  the  corruption  of  Parliaments,  and  the  abfolute  in- 
M fluenceof  a King  or  his  Minifter  on  the  two  Houles, 
“ we  return  into  that  ftate,  to  deliver  us,  or  fecure  us  from 
“ which,  Parliaments  were  inftituted.  Our  whole  confli- 
“ tution  is  at  once  diffolved.  Many  fecurities  to  liberty 
w are  provided ; but  the  integrity  which  depends  on  the 
“ freedom  and  the  independency  of  parliament,  is  the  kev- 
“ ftone  which  keeps  the  whole  together.  If  this  be 
“ fliaken,  our  conftitution  totters;  if  it  be  quite  removed, 
K our  conftitution  falls  into  ruin.  That  noble  fabric,  the 
•*  pride  of  Britain,  the  envy  of  her  neighbours,  raifed  by 
**  the  labour  of  fo  many  centuries,  repaired  at  the  expencc 
“ of  fo  many  millions,  and  cemented  by  fuch  a profufion 
“ of  blood ; that  noble  fabric,  I fay,  which  was  able  to 
“ refill  the  united  efforts  of  fo  many  races  of  giants,  may 
“ be  demoliflied  by  a race  of  pigmies.” 

BOLINGBROKE. 


IT  is  now  near  two  thoufand  years  fince  Polybius,  in  con- 
templating the  various  defers  to  which  governments  were 
fubjedt,  conceived  a mixture  of  the  elements  of  each,  that 
was  t©  avoid  the  errors  of  all.  He  probably  did  not  enter- 
tain a hope,  that  the  bold  flight  of  his  fancy  would  be  realiz- 
ed in  the  revolution  of  time ; that  the  fyftem  would  prove 
as  excellent  in  praftice  as  it  was  in  theory  ; and  that  its  pre- 
eminence would  be  placed  beyond  the  poflibility  of  doubt, 
by  its  having  among  its  other  virtues  the  valuable  one  of 
Jlability. 

His  fpeculation  was  founded  on  the  nature  of  man  ; 
elfe  that  would  at  this  day  remain  only  the  monument  of  a 
fine  imagination,  which  our  rude  anceftors  enjoyed  long  after 
in  their  native  woods.— They  enjoyed  the  fpirit  and  eflencc 
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©f  the  Britifh  Conftitution  : and  if  we  are  aflced  in  what  re- 
cords the  charter  of  their  liberties  is  to  be  found,  we  anfwer 
with  hume,  that  “ it  was  not  writ  on  parchment,  nor  yet  on 
“ leaves,  or  barks  of  trees ; for  it  preceded  the  ufe  of  writ- 
u ing  and  all  other  civilized  arts  of  life.” 

It  is  one  of  the  many  perfections  of  that  conftitution  which, 
with  a neceflary  reform,  thefe  papers  contend  for,  that  it  has 
the  peculiar  faculty  of  recovering  after  every  fall;  inftead  of 
gradual  declenfion,  and  diftblution.  Lven  the  commanding 
mind  of  cromweu,  could  only  change  its  monarchical  out- 
line for  a feafon  ; and  charjl.es  and  james  fufpended  the 
democracy  in  its  compolition,  at  the  expence  of  the  head 
of  the  one,  and  the  crown  of  the  other.  The  machine  felt 
tranfient  convulfions,  but  reverted  back  to  its  original  ftate 
with  more  ctlerity  than  it  had  departed  from  it. 

So  deeply  laid  in  the  conftitution  is  the  fpirit  of  liberty, 
that  it  rofe  fuperior  to  the  power  of  the  Plantagenets, 
Tudors,  and  Stuarts,  and  to  every  attack  from  every  quar- 
ter. 

To  revive  its  fpirit,  we  have  only  torecur  to  its  firft  princi- 
ples ; and,  clearing  away  the  rubbifli  of  centuries,  ereCt  the  po- 
pular pillar  of  government  on  a foundation  which  fhall  at  once 
procure  fecurity  to  the  crown,  liability  to  the  peerage,  and 
liberty  to  the  people. 

“ The  fec'fmple  is  in  us.”  We  can  revife  and  amend,  or 
rather  reftore ; for  the  ftrmfture  contains  within  itfelf  mate- 
rials for  its  repair. 

Strengthened  by  the  opinions  and  actions  of  thegreateft 
men  in  modern  times,  without  a Angle  contrary  authority, 
till  within  the  two  laft  years, — many  contend,  that  the  canfii- 
tution  is  not  mefrely  a name,  but  A reality  : — others  allege, 
that  to  the  latter  character  it  has  no  pretentions,  becaufe  it 
is  not  fixed  and  written — and  becaufe  it  is  alterable 
by  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. — But  all  agree,  that  a 
reform  in  the  Commons  Houfe  is  an  objeeft  in  the  higheft: 
degree  defirable  ; and  that  by  unity  and  perfevirance , it  may 
be  efFe&ed. 
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Let  every  honef!  heart  and  hand,  then,  be  applied  to  bring 
it  about.  In  the  difunion  of  the  people,  evil  governors 
found  their  hopes;  in  an  adherence  to  fimple  points,  they 
have  their  greateft  fears. 

It  little  concerns  me  what  party  is  either  pleafed  or  dif- 
pleafed  by  the  freedom  of  thefe  thoughts,  as  they  are  dic- 
tated by  a genuine  affcCtion  for  my  native  land  ; by  an  aver- 
fion  to  every  power  that  would  trample  on  the  rights  of  my 
fellow  men  ; and  by  a fuicere  forrow  for  all  their  wan- 
derings from  the  plain  line  of  practicable  good.  My  regard 
for  a radical  reform  is  lulTiciently  evinced  ; as  my  objeCt 
is  to  promote  an  union  among  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
to  urge  thofe  under  whole  eye  thefe  papers  may  fall,  to 
direCt  their  hopes  to  one  undifputed  point.  In  that  point 
all  meet;  and  again!!  the  nccefhty  of  attaining  it,  the 
in  oft  corrupt  courtier,  petitioner,  or  fycophant,  no  longer 
prelumes  to  offer  an  argument. 

With  thofe  virtuous  men,  whofe  foie  objeCt  is  a fair  organ 
through  which  the  will  of  the  people  may  he  declared  in 
Parliament,  I trufl,  that  the  one  grand  objeCt  may  be  purfued 
with  Heady  decition  ; and  that  fpirit  and  moderation  may  be 
fo  happily  co-mingled,  that  on  the  heads  of  Governors  ihall 
fall  any  evii  that  can  follow.  Every  thing  bordering  on  pre- 
cipitation or  intemperance,  would  be  ruin  and  defeat.  If 
the  nation,  as  an  aggregate  whole,  come  fairly  and  decidedly 
forward — fuccels  will  follow.  But  even  the  thoughtlefs  agi- 
tator fhould  beware  how  matters  are  pufhed  to  extremes, 
ere  the  counties  and  the  provinces  are  ready  to  fpeak  and 
toaCl.  Such  men  are  apt  to  look  from  the  fpot  they  inhabit, 
as  the  foul  of  a fyflem  ; to  imagine  that  its  rays  illume  the 
farthelk  verge  of  the  circle;  and  that  the  fame  ardent  heat 
prevails  at  the  extremities  which  is  felt  at  the  center. 

To  thofe  invefied  -with  power,  I beg  leave  to  addrefs  a few 
words.  They  lhould  hear  them  with  the  greater  candour,  as 
they  come  from  one  who  detefts  levelling  and  republican 
principles,  as  much  as  he  condemns  the  blemifhes  that  deface 
our  Conftitution.  To  reflorc  the  weight  properly  belonging 
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to  each  of  the  three  powers,  is  the  utmofl  extent  of  his  wifh  ; 
and  that  wifh  has  not  only  reafon,  but  millions  to  fupport  it. 

From  an  attentive  obfervation  of  the  growth  of  public 
opinion,  of  what  has  paflcd  and  is  palling  in  the  minds  of  men, 
I aver  that  the  feint  approbation  of  the  meafure,  which  former- 
ly convoked  county  meetings,  and  provincial  ones,  a volunteer 
convention,  and  a civil  aflembly  of  delegates,  has  at  length 
given  way  to  a defire  of  reform,  which  animates  every  bread, 
and  whifpers  that  the  rights  of  the  people,  purfued  even  in  the 
ways  of  peace,  cannot  long  be  withheld.  That  it  is  not 
now  as  it  once  was,  confined  to  a virtuous  few,  who  with  un- 
ceafing  labour  fanned  the  fpark — but  actuates  every  honed 
man,  of  every  rank.  It  is  not  redriided  to  the  needy,  to 
whom  feenes  of  confufion  afford  profit  and  delight  ; but  em- 
braces all,  or  almod  all,  the  gentlemen  of  landed  property 
in  Uljier,  not  within  the  baleful  influence  of  a Court.  They 
join  in  the  general  prayer  for  a reform,  as  public  tranquility 
and  the  will  of  the  nation  require  it.  They  are  thofe 
who  have  mod  to  contend  for,  and  to  whom  peace  and  the 
fecurity  of  property  muft  ever  be  dear;  but  their  judgment 
concurs  with  that  of  every  thinking  man,  that  a gracious  and 
well  timed  conceflion  may  enl’ure  the  loyalty  and  happinefs 
of  Ireland  for  generations.  A wife  Aatefman  would  even  in 
times  of  profound  peace  inveftigate  this  great  canker  in  the 
date  ; nor  in  war  fhould  he  flirink  from  it. 

This  is  the  intered  of  the  King,  and  the  King’s  friends  ; 
of  the  People,  and  the  People’s  friends — may  it  be  confldered 
with  the  ferioufnefs  which  the  fubje<d  deferves  ! 

Procrastination  is  dangerous ; decifion,  wifdom.  There 
are  times  when  moderate  improvement  would  be  accepted 
with  pleafure  and  content,  that  at  a more  advanced  dage 
would  be  rejected  with  fcorn.  Let  no  man  pretend  that 
principles  unfriendly  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Conftitution,  are 
widely  difleminated — if  there  are  fueh,  they  lurk  in  a few 
breads,  and  are  too  feeble  to  infeed  the  general  mafs.  Everv 
fociery  of  Citizens,  every  Volunteer  body,  every  Catholic 
meeting,  difclaims  them — and  reds  their  hopes  flngly  on 
AMENDMENT,  IlOt  SUBVERSION. 
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If  government  require  a lefibn,  they  may  receive  it  from  x 
Statefman,  qualified  to  fleer  thro’  a tempeftuous  ocean. 
With  his  advice,  therefore,  given  in  Parliament  on  the  13th 
ttlt.  fhall  this  number  conclude, 

CHARLES  fox’s  ADVICE  TO  MINISTERS. 

Whnt,  it  may  he  a/ked , would  I propofc  to  do  in  hours  of  agita- 
tion like  the  prefent  ? I wWl  anfwer  openly.  If  there  is  a ten- 
dency in  the  Diffenters  to  difeontent,  becaufe  they  conceive 
themfelves  unjuflly  fufpedted  and  cruelly  calumniated,  what 
fhould  1 do  ? 1 would  inflantly  repeal  the  Teft  and  Corpora- 

tion Ads,  and  take  from  them  thereby  all  caufe  of  complaint. 
If  there  were  any  perfons  tindlured  with  a republican  fpirit, 
becaufe  they  thought  that  the  reprelentatrve  government  was 
more  perfedl  in  a republic,  I would  endeavour  to  amend  the 
reprej'entathn  of  the  Commons,  and  to  prove  that  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  though  not  chofen  by  all,  fliould  have  no  other 
intcreft  than  to  prove  itfelf  the  reprefentative  of  all.  If  there 
were  men  difl’atisfied  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  eFfewbere,  on 
account  of  dil'abilities  and  exemptions,  of  unjuft  prejudices, 
and  of  cruel  reflridlions  ; I would  repeal  the  penal  ftatutes, 
which  are  a difgrace  to  our  law  book.  If  there  were  other 
complaints  of  grievance,  I would  redrefs  them  where  they 
were  really  proved  ; but  above  all,  I would  conftantly,  cheer- 
fully, patiently,  listen.  I would  make  it  known  that  if 
any  man  felt,  or  thought  he  felt  a grievance,  he  might  come 
freely  to  the  bar  of  this  Houfe,  and  bring  his  proofs.  And 
it  fliould  be  made  manifefl  to  all  the  world,  that  where  they 
did  exijl,  they  fliould  be  redrefied  ; where  they  did  not,  that 
it  fliould  be  made  manifefl.  If  I were  to  ilfue  a proclamati- 
on, this  fliould  be  my  proclamation  : “ If  any  man  has  a 
grievance,  let  him  bring  it  to  the  bar  of  the  Commons  Houfe 
of  Parliament,  with  the  firm  perfuafion  of  having  it  honeftly 
invefligated.”  Thefe  are  the  fublidies  that  I would  grant  to 
Government.  What,  infteadof  this,  is  done?  Supprefs  the 
complaint — check  the  circulation  of  knowledge — command 
that  no  man  fliall  read  ; or  that  as  no  man  under  icol.  a year 
can  kill  a partridge,  that  no  man  under  20  or  30I.  a year  fliall 
dare  to  read  or  to  think. 
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OH  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 

No.  VII. 

* The  Englifh  Colonies  in  North  America  are  entitled  to 
**  certain  rights,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  the 
“ principles  of  the  Britiih  Conftitution,  and  the  feveral 

“ CHARTERS  Or  COMPACTS.” 

[Declaration  of  American  Congrefs  in  1774.] 


FEBRUARY  12. 

THE  word  constitution,  has  a variety  of  fignifications. 
In  a general  fenfe  it  means  the  adt  or  manner  in  which 
any  thing  is  conftituted,  or  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed. 
When  applied  to  -politics , it  fometimes  exprefies  the  compo- 
nent or  conftituting  members  of  a government ; as  when-we 
fay,  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  are  the  conftitution  of 
Great  Britain.  At  other  times,  it  means  certain  principles, 
laid  as  a foundation,  on  which  a future  government  may  be 
built : but  as  it  has  feldom  happened,  that  people  had  an 
opportunity  of  proceeding  fo  methodically,  this,  ’till  of  late, 
was  a very  unufual  fenfe  of  the  word. — The  fignificatiou, 
which  it  has  obtained  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  a collec- 
tion of  fundamental  rights,  which  were  early  aflertedand 
eftablifhcd  by  the  people ; to  which  by  long  habit  and  ex- 
perience they  have  become  firmly  attached,  and  which  they 
conceive  to  be  effential  to  the  continuance  of  their  li- 
berties. 

If  England  has  no  conftitution,  there  never  was  one  in  the 
world  till  within  thefe  feventeen  years  ; and  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity  as  well  as  of  modern  times,  were  Haves.  Whoever 
has  been  gulled  by  fuch  a deceitful  p®fition,  may  blufh  for  a 
fhameful  furrender  of  his  underftanding. 

Let  us  for  an  inftant,  look  to  America  ; the  only  country 
in  which  it  fecms  there  is  a conftitution.  What  is  her  con- 
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ditution,  defervedlv  boadcd,  and  well  calculated  as  it  is, 
for  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  ? It  is  a declaration  in 
writing  of  moft  of  the  primary  principles  of  that  very  Britifh 
one,  the  exigence  of  which  is  quedioned  ! Thefe  principles 
have  cxifted  and  do  exid  in  force,  after  the  revolution  of 
many  ages.  America  has  not  only  found,  but  traced  them, 
in  legible  characters.  She  has  given  them  “ a vifible  form” 
and  wifely  adopted  them  into  her  fydem  ; as  far  as  it  was 
practicable,  from  the  difference  between  the  authority  of  a 
Prefident,  and  that  of  a King. 

He  who  fearches  with  candour,  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  find 
the  Britifh  Conditution  in  charters;  in  datute  and  com- 
mon law  ; in  immemorial  maxims  and  practices;  and  in 
that  unrivalled  fydem  of  principles,  from  which  thefe  have 
iiTued.  John  Adams,  the  Vice  Prefident  of  the  United  States, 
has  within  thefe  two  years  informed  us,  that  it  lies  in  a 
venerable  body  of  unwritten  or  cudomary  laws,  fanCtioned 
by  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages,  and  bv  datutes. 

We  will  briefly  try  how  far  this  is  founded. — The  Con- 
ftitution,  at  fo  early  a period  as  the  Saxons  in  England, 
eftabliflies  our  right  to  a government  by  laws,  framed  by 
thofe  who  are  to  be  governed;  and  to  the  trial  by  Jury.  It 
edablifhes  our  right  to  very  general  fuffrage;  for  from  the 
reign  of  Alfred  in  871,  to  the  7th  of  Henry  IV  [Note  i.J  and 


NOTES  REFERRED  TO  ABOVE. 

(l.)  7th  Hen.  IV.  enacds,  that  “All  thofe  that  there  be 
“ prefent,  as  well  fureties  duly  fummoned  for  this  caufe,  as 
“ others,  fliall  attend  to  the  election  of  their  Knights  for  the 
“Parliament;  and  then,  in  full  county,  fliall  proceed  to 
“ ele<dion  freely  and  indifferently,  notwithdanding  any  requed 
“ or  commandment  to  the  contrary.” 

I am  far  from  adducing  this  indance  of  an  early  Jlatute,  re- 
fpeClinguniverfa!  fuffrage  in  counties,  as  an  argument  for  its 
adoption  in  the  prefent  altered  circumdances  of  fociety.  It 
is  one  of  thofe  points,  on  which  the  bed  friends  of  reform 
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From  thence  to  8th  Henry  VI.  in  1429,  [Note  a.]  every  free 
male  inhabitant  was,  or  might  be,  an  elector.  During  Henry’9 


may  hold  dillimUar  opinions ; and  on  which  nothing  fliould 
tempt  ih  to  f p lit.  Certainly,  general  liberty  may  be  well 
maintained,  without  the  communication  of  franchife  to  pau- 
pers, vagabonds,  and  the  loweft  order  of  the  ftate.  It  can 
never  he  denied  that  the  llri£t  line  of  theoretical  right  goes 
the  full  length,  but  vve  are  obliged  to  defert  that,  when  we  0 
exclude  every  male  that  happens  to  be  a fLngle  hour  fhort  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age;  as  well  as  thofe  who  ceafe  to  be 
miners,  between  the  termination  of  one  ele&ien  and  the 
commencement  of  another.  If  we  muft  thus,  in  ordcf  to 
produce  the  greateft  good,  exclude  a mon Arous  proportion  of 
all  the  male  inhabitants  of  a country,  on  the  fcore  of  mental 
incapacity  during  non-age ; on  the  fame  principle,  perfons 
dependant  on  others,  through  poverty  or  fervitude,  are  as  ill 
qualilied  to  perform  the  duty  of  free  agents  as  the  youth  of 
eighteen,  nineteen,  or  twenty.  And  we  need  not  be  inform- 
ed that  thefe  periods  are  the  mod  favourable  to  virtuous  en- 
thufiafm,  as  well  as  leaf!  liable  tofdfifli  pa  (lions.  Befide  thefe 
arguments,  it  may  be  alleged  that  commerce,  that  great 
fpring  of  political  independence,  as  well  as  the  fixed  interefl 
in  land,  fliould  be  prote&ed  by  parliamentary  representati- 
on. I fliall  add  another  confideration,  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  writers  on  this  lubjedt.  Our  government  being 
a mixed  one,  its  democracy  might  by  fuch  an  unlimited  ac- 
celBon  of  power,  become  more  than  paramount  to  the  other 
branches,  and  eventually  accomplifh  their  ruin  ; at  the  fame 
time  that  it  might,  as  it  appears  it  did  in  old  times,  be  attend- 
ed with  tumult  and  confufion  at  the  huftings.  It  is  fufficient 
for  my  argument,  to  have  thus  revived  a conftitutienal  fadt, 
tending  to  demonftrate  that  without  difturbing  ancient  foun- 
dations, the  bafe  of  ele&ion  may  be  as  widely  extended  as 
the  beft  interefts  of  liberty  can  poflibly  require. 

(2.)  The  preamble  of  the  a<5t,  8th  Henry  VI,  limiting 
elective  franchize  to  40s  freeholders,  runs  thus  : 

Dd 
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minority  (when  he  was  crowned  King  of  France  at  Paris)  a. 
Jaw  was  ena&ed  confining  ele&ive  franchize  to  perfons 
pofieffed  of  a freehold  worth  40s.  per  annum. 

It  eftabliflies  our  right  to  very  frequent  elections  of  Parlia- 
ment . for  they  were  held  twice  in  every  year  down  to  1400. 
The  good  old  cuftom  of  frequent  Parliaments,  was  declared  by 
ftatute  4.  Ed.  III.  which  exprefsly  fays,  that  they  “ ihall  be 
holden  once  every  year  and  more  often  if  need  be.”  And  by 
Statute  36  of  fame  reign  ; which  declares  that  they  “ fhall  be 
holden  every  year.’* 

Here  then, — our  right,  even  by  the  written  law  of  the 
land,  and  by  Hill  more  ancient  ufage,  to  a very  extended  elec- 
tive franchize,  and  to  very  frequent  Parliaments,  is  fully 
proved.  They  are  as  noble  foundations  of  a representative 
government,  as  any  which  modern  times  can  boaft  of. 

Magna  charta.  In  1215,  we  find  Some  of  its  parts  in 
the  great  Charter  of  King  John  ; which  was  only  a ratifica- 


“ Whereas  the  elections  of  knights  of  fhires,  to  come  to 
“ the  Parliament  of  our  Lord  the  King,  in  many  counties  of 
“ the  realm  of  England,  have  now  of  late  been  made  by 
“ very  great  outrages,  and  exceffive  numbers  of  people, 
“ dwelling  within  the  fame  counties  of  the  realm  of  England, 
“ of  the  which  mod  part  was  of  people  of  fmall  fubftance, 
“ and  of  no  value,  whereof  every  of  them  pretended  a voice 
“ equivalent,  as  to  fuch  ele&ors  to  be  made,  with  the  mod 
“ worthy  Knights  and  Efquires  dwelling  within  the  fame 
**  counties  ; whereby  manflaughter,  riots,  batteries,  and  di- 
“ vifions,  among  the  gentlemen  and  other  people  of  the  fame 
“ counties,  ihall  very  likely  rife  and  be,  unlefs  convenient 
“ and  due  remedy  be  provided  in  this  behalf.  Our  Lord  the 
“ King,  &c.  &c.” 

A second  a&  pafled,  10th  Henry  VI.  requiring  that  the 
freehold  (toufe  its  own  words)  fhould  “ lie  within  the  fame 
“ county  where  any  fuch  choofers  will  meddle  of  any  fuch 
“ elections.” 
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tion  of  principles  in  acSlual  operation  feveral  centuries  before 
that  zera.  This  charter,  in  order  to  prevent  arbitrary  im- 
prifonment,  eftablillies  the  principle,  that  the  meanefl  fub- 
jedl  can  only  be  brought  to  trial,  when  lawful  evidence  is 
given  againfl  him.  [mag.  ch.  Article  47].  That  his  trial 
muft  be  by  jury  [Art.  48.]  It  aboliflies  “ exceflive  fines,” 
and  alfo  pledges  the  Crown  not  to  “ fell,  deny,  or  defer  right 
and  juflice”  to  any  man.  It  alfo  requires  that  the  Prelates, 
Earls  and  great  Barons,  fliall  be  fummoned  to  the  great  Council 
(afterwards  called  the  Parliament)  each  by  a particular  writ  : 
and  the  leffer  Barons,  by  a general  fummons  of  the  Sheriff. 
This  charter  was  deemed  fo  valuable  a portion  of  the  confli- 
tution,  that  our  anceflors  took  care  to  have  it  confirmed 
thirty  times  ; that  important  part  of  it  which  fecures  perfonal 
liberty  has  been  corroborated  by  fix  different  flatutes ; and  all 
its  effential  articles  were  granted  to  Ireland,  in  like  manner, 
by  Henry  III. 

Even  in  the  few  articles  which  I have  now  felecfted,  we 
trace  valuable  traits  of  a conflitution. 

We  find  it  alfo  in  the  petition  of  rights,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  which  renewed  and  extended  the  great  char- 
ter. Among  other  matters,  it  prevents  the  Crown  from  oblig- 
ing the  people  to  grant  loans  independently  of  Parliament ; 
it  prevents  imprifonment  without  previous  caufe  fliewn ; it 
prevents  condemnation  to  death  by  Crown  Commiffioner3, 
without  trial  by  the  laws  and  flatutes  of  the  realm.  So  far 
as  this  law  went,  it  reftored  certain  parts  of  the  conflitution 
which  had  been  infringed  by  the  monarch. 

We  find  it  in  the  habeas  corpus  act  of  Charles  II.  which 
obliges  a jailor  to  produce  in  court  the  body  of  his  prifoner, 
and  fliew  caufe  for  his  detainder. — By  it  no  man  can  be  re- 
committed for  the  fame  offence  ; which  lad  (Hume  fays)  was 
a provifion  for  liberty,  that  had  not  place  in  any  other  go- 
vernment; and  thofe  which  fince  that  zera  have  enjoyed  it, 
borrowed  it  from  that  conflitution  which  we  are  now  ex- 
ploring in  fome  of  its  principal  parts. 

We  find  it  in  the  bile  of  rights,  which  informs  us  among 
other  matters  that  neither  laws,  nor  the  execution  of  them, 
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can  be  ftifpended  by  regal  authority. — The  Star-Chamber,  is 
by  it  illegal — levying  money  for,  or  to  the  ufe  of  tbe  Crown, 
without  grant  of  Parliament,  is  illegal— -right  of  the  fnbjedt  to 
petition  the  King,  declared  law  ; and  all  commitments  or  pro- 
fecutions  for  exercifing  that  right,  contrary  to  it.  A pending 
army  in  peace,  without  confentof  Parliament,  illegal.  Right  of 
Proteftant  l'ubjecfts  to  carry  arms,  averted.  fTledtion  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  ought  to  he  free.  Freedom  of  fpeech 
and  debate  in  Parliament,  not  impeachable  ; nor  to  be 
queftioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  the  fame.  ExcclTive 
bail  not  to  be  required  ; nor  exceflive  fines  impofed  ; nor 
cruel,  nor  unnfual  punilhments  inflitfted.  Jurors  to  be  duly 
impanneiled  (not  packed)  ; and  Juries  on  charges  of  high 
trealon,  to  confifl  of  freeholders.  And  for  “ redreis  of  all 
grievances,  Parliaments  to  be  held  frequently.” 

Thi  great  Whig  Commoner,  wm-  pitt,  (not  indeed  the 
prefent  gentleman  of  that  name,)  mentions  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  conftitution,  in  the  following  admirable  man- 
ner.— “ It  is  a maxim  of  our  law,  that  every  Englishman’* 
“ houfe  is  his  cattle.  Not  that  it  is  furrounded  with  walls 
“ and  battlements  : it  may  be  a ftraw-built  fhed.  Every 
“ wind  of  Heaven,  may  whittle  round  it; — all  the  elements 

of  nature,  may  enter  in  : — but  the  King  cannot  ; the  King 
“ dare  not.”— Refpedling  m/.gna  charta,  it  is  a rule  that 
infringements  of  that  charter  lliould  not  have  the  force  of 
law.  Among  other  principles,  are  thefe  ; that  jurors  fhould 
be  of  the  vicinage  and  not  compofed  of  men  living  at  a 
diftance.  That  the  duties  of  the  King,  to  his  people,  and  the 
allegiance  of  the  people  to  their  King,  are  reciprocal  — 
That  the  people  may  resist  a Monarch,  who  en- 
endeavours  to  fubvert  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  his 
fubjeitts  ; and  that  although  “ to  declare  war,  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  King  ; to  grant  or  withhold  the  means  of  carrying 
it  on,  is  the  privilege  of  the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tives.” 

I have  attempted  to  enumerate  fome,  among  thoufands, 
of  the  written  proofs  of  the  exittence  of  a conftitution;  and 
of  our  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  one,  on  certain  known  and 
fixed  principles.  Cut  even  charters  and  conftitutional 
ftatutts,  are  only  testimonies  of  immemorial  rights  and 
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privileges  ; and  whatever  infringes  on  them  fliould  be 
nugatory  and  void.  Countries  long  deprived  of  fuch  bleffings, 
that  cannot  plead  the  argument  drawn  from  prescription, 
naturally  fly  to  parchment  declarations,  as  means  of  arrefting 
them  in  their  flight.  But  the  claims  of  Britons  and  Irish- 
men , are  not  only  founded  on  the  nature  of  man,  but  have 
been  preferred  by  a living  and  active  principle,  which  neither 
the  revolution  of  time,  nor  the  encroachments  of  regal 
power,  have  been  able  to  obliterate  from  their  memories, 
nor  extinguish  in  their- breafts. 

The  feveral  rights  mentioned  in  this  paper,  have  been  oc-’ 
cafionally  circumfcribed  ; but  none  of  them  have  been  ex- 
tinguiflied.  The  encroachments  on  the  Conftitution  have 
proceeded,  at  one  time,  from  the  defpotic  influence  of  the 
Monarch,  as  in  the  reign  of  James  II. — at  another,  from  the 
tyrannical  or  avaricious  temper  of  the  people  therwfeives.— 
An  inftance  of  the  laft  kind,  we  had  in  the  American  war. 
The  Englifh,  by  aiming  at  unreafcnable  power,  and  iniqui- 
tous revenue,  involved  themfelves  in  an  immenfe  debt;  and 
in  order  to  pay  the  intereft  of  it,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  a {hare  of  their  liberty,  by  fubmitting  to 
Excife  laws,  (which  render  an  Englifhman’s  houfe  no  longer 
his  caftle)  and  to  other  unconftitutional  adls  ; juft  as  an  ex- 
travagant individual  feels  his  freedom  abridged  by  his  im- 
prudence. Thefe  violations  of  the  Conftitution,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  the  cate,  and  is  always  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
watch  with  a jealous  eye.  It  is  of  fuch  abufes  that  all 
true  patriots  complain,  and  feek  redrefs.  To  the  removal 
of  them,  they  ftudy  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  ; 
knowing  from  reafon,  hiftory,  and  daily  experience,  that 
when  thus  purified,  the  Britifh  Conftitution  would  anfwer 
the  purpofes  of  good  government  better,  not  only  than  any 
other  that  has  ever  been  tried,  but  than  any  that  has  ev.er 
been  imagined.  This  is  the  unanimous 'fentiment  of  the  pa- 
triotic Irilhmen,  who,  on  former  trying  occafions  were  figna- 
lized  by  their  abilities  and  their  virtues.  The  people  have 
every  reafon  to  rely  upon  the  wifdom  and  the  patriotifm  of 
fuch  men,  and  no  reafon  to  fufpeeft  them  of  defertion.  But 
there  arc  men,  whom  the  people  fliould  try  before  they 
trust. — They  fliould  place  their  confidence  in  the  patriots 
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whom  I hare  deferibed,  rather  than  in  thofe  perfons  whom 
l am  going  to  mention.  There  are  perfons  who  endeavour, 
in  their  fpeeches  and  adlions,  to  drive  things  by  precipitate 
and  premature  violence,  to  a greater  extremity  than  any  one 
thought  of  before  them  ; who  feem  to  pay  little  regard  to 
peace  and  good  order  ; but  fpeak  familiarly  of  bloodshed  and 
devaftation  ; who  laugh  at  a government  that  has  flood  the 
tefl  of  ages, and  feeuredthe  domeftic  comfort, the  internalquiet, 
and  the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  people,  as  well  as  ex- 
tended the  power  and  fupported  the  dignity  of  the  country 
abroad,  tetter  than  any  other  that  has  ever  been  heard  of. 
Thefe  men  trufting  to,  and  infulting  your  ignorance,  throw 
out  certain  crude  and  iantaftical  ideas,  which,  inftead  of  be- 
ing juftified  by  experience,  are  nothing  more  than  guefs-work 
and  conjecture.  Among  thefe,  is  that  abfurd  notion,  and 
notable  difeovery,  that  the  Englifh  have  no  Conflitution. — 
Now  we  know,  that  till  lately,  the  Englifh  were  the  only 
people  that  knew  what  a Conflitution  meant  ; that  in  a po- 
litical fenfe  even  the  very  word  was  peculiar  to  their  lan- 
guage, and  borrowed  from  it,  by  thofe  who  lately  had  no 
fuch  term,  becaul'e  they  had  no  fuch  idea  .'—that  they 
therefore  knew  befl  what  it  meant  ; and  if  others  wiflied  to 
exprefs  a different  meaning,  they  fhould  have  invented  a 
different  word.  Such  men  as  thefe  are  no  more  worthy  of 
your  confidence,  than  braggadocios,  bullies,  or  impostors 
of  any  other  clafs. 

Regulate  the  practice  of  our  government  by  its  prin- 
ciples ; give  us  Parliaments  frequently  chosen,  and 
really  returned  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  we 
ill  all  enjoy  all  that  the  wife  and  good  have  looked  foK,  or  that 
can  ever  be  found,  in  free  govfrnment. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

Sir  John  Thompfon,  afterwards  Lord  Haverfham,  in  his 
memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Anglefea,  informs  us,  that,  “ from 
“ the  I ft  of  Edward  III.  (1317)  to  the  14th  Henry  IV.  (1412) 
“ in  the  fpace  of  85  years,  there  are  extant  J2  original  writs 
“ for  the  fummons  of  Parliament ; fo  that  allowing  40  days 
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“ from  the  tefb  to  the  returns  of  the  writs,  and  but  one 
**  month  for  the  fittings  of  Parliament,  there  will  not  be  a 
“ year’s  interval  between  the  dilTolution  of  one  Parliament 
“ and  the  fummons  of  another.”  And  there  are  now  two 
laws  in  force  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  King’s  P&rliament, 
viz.  4th  and  36th  of  Edward  III.  . 

The  early  attention  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  fatal 
effeCts  of  corrupt  influence  on  its  members,  has  been  feldom 
noticed  It  appears  demonftratively  to  have  been  the  fenle 
of  Parliament  in  thefe  days,  that  thofe  who  had  a vote  in 
granting  a tax  fliould  have  no  concern  in  the  collection  of 
it;  of  courfe  a Place  Bill  is  not  a novelty  in  the  Conftitution. 
In  Edward  III.  it  was  particularly  provided,  that  “ no  Knights 
“ of  Shires,  Citizens,  or  Burgefles,  returned  to  Parliament, 
“ fliould  be  collectors  for  the  taxes  or  fubfidies  granted  to 
“ the  King.”  And  when  a capitation  tax  was  granted,  4th 
Richard  II.  (1380)  it  was  alfo  enaCted,  that  “ no  Knight, 
“ Citizen,  or  Burgefs,  of  this  Parliament,  fliould  be  collector 
“ of  this  money  ; but  that  the  King  fliould  appoint  fuch  as 
4‘  fliould  equally  levy  it,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
“ grant,  throughout  the  Kingdom.” 

The  following  fpirited  reply  was  given  by  the  Parliament 
to  a declaration  of  Richard  II.  twelve  years  before  the  depo- 
fition  of  that  King  : viz.  1387. 

“ We  have  an  ancient  Conftitution  ; and  it  was  not  many 
<c  ages  fince  experimented,  (it  grieves  us  that  we  muft  mention 
“ it)  that  if  the  King,  through  any  evil  council,  or  weak  ob- 
“ ftinacy,  or  contempt  of  his  people,  or  out  of  a perverfe  or 
“ froward  wilfulnefs,  or  by  any  other  irregular  courfes,  fliall 
“ alienate  himfelf  from  his  people,  and  refife  Jo  govern  by  tke 
“ laws  and  Jiatutes  of  the  realmy  according  to  the  laudable  or- 
**  dinances,  and  their  faithful  advice;  but  will  throw  himfelf 
“ headlong  into  wild  defigtis,  and  ftubbornly  exercife  his  own 
“Angular  arbitrary  wili  ; that,  from  that  time,  it  fliall  be 
“ lawful  fo.  his  people,  by  their  full  and  free  aflent  and  con- 
“ fent,  to  depofe  that  King  from  his  throne,  and  in  his  flead 
“ to  eflablifh  fome  other  of  the  royal  race  upon  the  fame.” 
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THOUGHTS 

ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 
No.  VIII. 


JANUARY 

“ The  Hiftory  of  Greece,  by  deferibing  the  incurable  evils 
“ inherent  in  every  form  of  republican  policy,  evinces 
“ the  ineftimable  benefits  refulcing  to  liberty  itfelf,  from 
“ the  lawful  dominion  of  hereditary  Kings,  and  the  fteady 
“ operation  of  well  regulated  Monarchy.” 

GILLIES’  HIST.  GREECE. 


AT  this  period  of  unaccountable  revolution  in  govern- 
ment and  fentiment,  every  mind  capable  of  reflexion  muft 
be  more  or  lefs  occupied  in  conjettural  anticipation  of  the 
event.  Humanity  revolts  at  the  idea  of  civil  commotion, 
and  fondly  embraces  every  plan,  however  chimerical,  for  the 
extiniStion  of  animofity  and  an  union  of  intertfts.  It  is  vain, 
at  this  enlightened  sera,  to  attempt  the  conviction  of  man- 
kind by  aflertions  devoid  of  argument,  but  fupported  by 
power. 

A spirit  of  enquiry  pervades  all  ranks  ; it  cannot  be  fup- 
preiTed.  It  is  now  received  as  an  incontrovertible  pofition, 
that  every  office  in  a State  fhouldbe  inftituted  not  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  individuals,  but  for  public  utility.  By  this 
teft  every  infliiution  is  ferutinized.  We  afk,  if  one  was 
defigned  in  wifdom  ; another  adminiftered  with  integrity  ; 
a third  attended  with  the  advantages  ptppofed  ? 

This  mode  of  invefligation  is  equally  tranquil  and  rational. 
Abufive  eftablifhmenrs  muft  fink  under  the  weight  of  public 
opinion,  obtained  by  cool  enquiry,  and  confirmed  by  reafon. 

I read  with  concern  the  inflammatory  publications  of  wild 
reformers.  They  are  incapable  of  appreciating  our  Confti- 
tution.  The  efiablifhment  of  a republic  in  a neighbouring 
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jnation,  from  which  we  have  often  borrowed  fentiments  and 
manners,  may  fcduce  to  imitation  the  unrefletiting  many,  and 
afford  a pinufible  pretext  for  the  malignant  activity  of  the 
difaffe&ed  few  ; few  to  the  Conftitution,  but  many  to  its  Ad- 
niiuiftration. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  difplay  the  beauty  and  wifdom  of 
our  Conftitution.  The  advantages  of  republican,  ariftocrati- 
cal,  and  monarchical  governments  are  happily  blended,  and 
many  of  their  defeats  excluded.  The  words  of  the  profound 
and  elegant  j.onius  fliould  be  emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold 
at  this  period — “ I can  more  readily  admire  the  liberal  fpirit 
“ and  integrity,  than  the  found  judgment  of  any  man,  who 

prefers  a republican  form  of  government,  in  this,  or  any 
“ other  empire  of  equal  extent,  to  a monarchy  fo  qualified 
“ and  limited  as  ours.  I am  convinced,  that  neither  is  it 
“ in  theory,  the  wifeft  fyftem  of  government,  nor  practicable 
“ in  this  country.  Yet,  though  I hope  the  Englifh  Confti- 
“ tution  will  for  ever  preferve  its  original  monarchial  form, 
■“  I would  have  the  manners  of  the  people  purely  and  ftricffcly 
“ republican.  I do  not  mean  the  licentious  fpirit  of  anarchy 
“ and  riot — I mean  a general  attachment  to  the  common- 
“ weal diftimSt  from  any  partial  attachment  to  perfons  or 
“ families  ; an  implicit  fubmififion  to  the  laws  only,  and  an 

affection  to  the  magiftrate,  proportioned  to  the  integrity 
“ and  wifdom  with  which  he  diftributes  juftice  to  his  peo- 
“ pie  and  admiuifters  their  affairs.” 

In  proportion  to  my  attachment  to  the  conftitution,  is 
my  indignation  at  its  profligate  abufie.  That  ftate  muft  be 
on  the  brink  of  diffolution,  when  its  fervants  deride  public 
opinion,  and  require  no  other  fantftion  for  their  meafures 
than  their  own  venal  approbation.  Amongft  whom,  every 
fentiment  of  honour  and  idea  of  reeftitude  are  facrificed  to 
private  intereft;  and  who  mingle  in  the  ufual  intercourses 
of  life,  without  blufhing  for  their  depravity,  or  feeling  era* 
barrai'fed  in  the  prefence  of  unfullied  virtue.  Popular  con- 
troul  muft  be  purely  nominal  where  the  executive  power 
can  command  a majority  for  the  enaction  of  laws.-— This 
majority  obtained,  not  by  views  of  public  advantage,  nof 
Ee 
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guided  by  conftitutional  principles,  have  made  a diflionour- 
able  furrender  of  their  judgment  for  perfonal  emolument. 

Is  this  declamation  and  an  empty  parade  of  words  ? Let 
every  lioneft  unprejudiced  mind  reflect.  A celebrated  hifto- 
rian  has  faid  “ the  principles  of  a free  conftitution  are  irre- 
coverably loft,  when  the  legiflative  power  is  appointed  by 
the  executive.” 

Corruption  in  a free  conftitution,  rauft  be  always  gradual 
and  imperceptible.  The  public  mind,  accuftomed  to  freedom, 
would  repel  with  indignation  every  palpable  encroachment 
on  their  unqueftionable  rights. — But  when  opprefled  beneath 
the  weight  of  accumulated  corruption,  it  lofes  its  native  ener- 
gy, and  the  confcious  dignity  of  independence.  Even  when 
the  people  abandon  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  they  ftill 
retain  a partial  attachment  to  its  forms. 

The  moft  detefted  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  difguifed  their 
enormities  by  the  formalities  of  juftice.  They  dignified  the 
feuate,  to  render  it  an  accomplice ; and  when  it  had  l'erved 
as  the  inftrument,  it  became  the  vidtim,  of  their  infatiate  am- 
bition. 

When  the  body  of  the  people  are  fo  far  degenerated  as  to 
be  amufed  with  forms  ; when  their  opinion  is  difregarded  and 
their  wifhes  ungratified  by  the  legiflative  department ; what 
muft  be  the  confequence  ? I do  not  wifh  to  anticipate  evils  by 
refledtion.  T think  and  hope  they  will  be  obviated  by  a 
timely  reform.  One  of  the  moft  ardent  willies  of  my 
heart,  is,  that  our  conftitution  may  be  reftored  to  its  original 
purity,  without  inteftine  convulsion.  Government  fliould 
remember  there  is  a certain  point  of  depreffion,  from  which  a 
retrograde  motion  commences.  The  people  fliould  be  in- 
ftrudted,  that  there  are  conftitutional  means  ol  redrefs ; and 
that  when  the  public  mind  is  fully  declared,  it  must  be 
obeyed. 

I have  often  been  amazed  at  the  various  and  oppofitc 
opinions  of  men  in  private  life,  concerning  the  adminiftration 
of  government,  who  could  have  no  perfonal  intereft  in  per- 
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petuating  abufe.  One  defeription  is  ftyled  moderate,  whofe 
true  motive  is  felf-eafe  ; — they  think  liberty  will  laft  their 
life,  and  leave  pofterity  to  {hift  for  themfeives.  Another  or- 
der is  denominated  levellers  : 1 believe  their  zeal  for  refor- 
mation proceeds  from  mifinformation.  The  greater  part  of 
mankind  have  not  time  to  confult  the  annals  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  to  trace  the  gradual  introduction  of  corruption,  to 
compare  different  periods  of  the  fame  fociety,  and  to  deduce 
conclulisns  of  their  refpective  felicity.  Tacitus  and  Pliny 
were  converfant  with  the  productions  and  characters  of  Ci- 
cero and  Cato,  and  imbibed  their  zeal. 


THOUGHTS 

ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION 


No.  IX. 


FEBRUARY  IJ. 

It  often  comes  to  pafs,  that  in  governments,  where  part  of 
“ the  Jegiflative  confifls  of  reprefentatives,  chofen  by  the 
“ people,  that  in  tract  of  time  this  reprefentation  becomes 
“ very  unequal,  and  difproportionate  to  the  reafons  it  was 
“ firft  eftablifhed  upon.  To  what  grofs  abfurdities  thefol- 
“ lowing  of  cuftom,  when  reafon  has  left  it,  may  lead,  we 
“ may  be  fatisfied,  when  we  fee  the  bare  name  of  a town, 
K of  which  there  remain  not  fo  much  as  the  ruins ; where 
“ fcarce  fo  much  houfing  as  a fhcep-cote,  or  more  inhabi- 
“ tants  than  a fhepherd,  is  to  be  found,  fend  as  many  re- 
“ prefentatives  to  the  grand  aflembly  of  law-makers,  as  a 
“ whole  county,  numerous  in  people,  and  powerful  in 
“ riches.” 

LOCKE. 


THE  Author  of  thefe  Thoughts  cannot  render  more 
efiential  fervicc  to  his  country,  than  by  preparing  a brief  ab- 
ftract  of  the  feveral  principles  of  a reformed  representa- 
tion, recommended  by  the  higheft  authorities,  and  fome  of 
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them  in  a&ual  pra&ice  in  Ameiica.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
country  under  the  guidance  of  as  great  and  virtuous  men  as 
any  people  were  ever  bleffed  with,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  Britiih  Government, 
give  us  a model  for  improving  the  representative  part  of  it. 
This  number  is  dedicated  to  Mr  grattan,  and  thofc  Socie- 
ties at  prefent  occupied  in  digeding  plans  of  reform.  If  it 
(hall  furniih  a (ingle  valuable  hint,  by  bringing  undtr  the 
eye  a general  view  of  the  feveral  Schemes  propofed  for  reno- 
vating the  Third  Branch  of  our  Legiflature,  the  Author  will 
deem  his  trouble  amply  rewarded. 


EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

Amputation  of  depopulated  boroughs,  and  an  encreafe 
of  county  members.  Speaking  of  the  knights  of  (hires, 
“ Would  to  God,  (he  faid)  that  refpetdable  representation 
“ were  augmented  to  a greater  number,  in  order  to  infufe 
“ frefh  health  and  vigour  into  the  found  part  of  our  rep;e» 
“ fentation.”  In  a vein  of  prophecy  refpttSUng  botoughs,  he 
called  them,  “ the  rotten  part  of  the  confh’tution.  It  cannot 
“ lad  the  century.  If  it  do  not  drop  off,  it  mud  be  ambulated” 

DUKE  OF  RICHMOND. 

An  account  of  the  whole  number  of  males  of  age  in  the 
kingdom  (paupers  included)  is  to  be  taken  and  divided  by 
the  number  of  members  to  be  ferit,  which  will  find  the  quota 
of  ele&ors,  to  chufe  one  member.  From  the  bed  accounts, 
it  would  be  in  England  about  two  thoufand  (ix  hundred. 
Thefe  are  to  be  formed  into  di drifts  or  boroughs  from  the 
mod  contiguous  parithes,  and  by  having  all  the  elections 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  one  and  the  fame  day,  and  taken 
in  each  pari(h,  all  fear  of  riots  and  tumults  vaniflies. 

Compensation  made  for  disfranchized  boroughs,  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  not  of  right. 

The  prefent  number  of  members  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons preserved . 

Parliaments  annual. 

Undecided  refpeiding  Catholics  voting  in  Ireland. 

Ballot  not  advifable. 
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TJOCTOR  PRICE. 

Abolition  of  decayed  boroughs. 

Compensation  to  the  proprietors  of  enflaved  boroughs, 
as  a matter  of  expediency.  He  fays,  “ The  neceflity  of  abo- 
“ lifliing  fuch  boroughs  is  very  apparent.  There  cannot  be 
“ worfe  nuifances  in  a ftate.” 

The  right  of  voting  extended  to  all  that  have  property,  to 
a certain  value;  every  county  divided  into  fix  diftridts,  each 
of  which  to  chufe  one  reprefentative,  leaving  the  remaining 
reprefentatives  to  be  chofen  by  the  largeft  towns  and  bo- 
roughs. 

Roman  Catholics  of  property,  to  vote  in  common  with 
Protefiants. 

Annual  Parliaments. 

REV.  MR.  WYVILL. 

Abolition  of  decayed  boroughs.  Compenfation  to  every 
perfon  immediately  affedted  by  it  ; and  permifiion  to  the  dif- 
franchiftd  electors  to  vote  in  the  counties  in  lieu  of  their 
boroughs. 

Right  of  voting  extended  to  all  perfons  paying  taxes  in 
the  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  Roman  Catholics  in- 
cluded ; and  to  all  leafeholders  for  life,  or  for  a term  exceed- 
ing 30  years,  the  yearly  value  of  whofe  eftates  fhall  be  at 
leaft  4.0  (hillings. 

The  number  of  members  dimini  (lied  by  the  disfranchife- 
ment  of  boroughs,  to  be  thrown  into  the  counties,  the  capi- 
tal, and  confiderable  unreprefented  towns. 

Annual  Parliaments  preferable  even  to  triennial. 

DOCTOR  J EBB. 

Universal  fuffrage. 

The  country  divided  into  diftridts,  each  diflrict  returning 
One  member. 
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Or  if  the  former  cannot  be  had,  disfranchifement  of  fome 
of  the  boroughs,  and  compenfation.  Right  of  ele&ion  tranf- 
ferred  to  towafhips  or  di  ftri&s. 

Catholics  to  vote. 

Annual  Parliaments. 

The  conftituent  body,  not  the  legislative,  to  form  the  pla» 
of  reform. 

LORD  EFFINGHAM. 

Counties  and  cities  to  remain  juft  as  they  are  at  prefent. 

Counties  to  be  divided  into  four  or  more  daffies,  accor- 
ding to  their  importance  in  the  national  fcale,  confidering 
their  population,  agriculture,  and  manufactures. 

Each  to  return  from  four  to  ten  or  twelve  burgeffies, 
making  in  the  whole  the  fame  number  of  members  as  at  pre-> 
fent. 

Ever  y man  paying  fcot  ancflot,  to  have  a vote  for  burgeffies. 

The  poll  to  be  taken  on  a certain  day  in  every  parifli,  be- 
fore the  parifli  officers  and  principal  inhabitants. 

Compensation  for  disfranchifed  boroughs. 

Ballot  not  advifcable. 

Triennial  Parliaments. 

MAJOR  CARTRIGHT. 

Universal  fuffrage.  Ele&ion  by  ballot.  Annual  Parlia* 
tnents. 


heads  of  a plan. 

Preferred  to  the  Dungannon  Meeting  of  1783,  by  the  Ulfler 
Committee  of  Correfpondcncey  and  by  them  referred  to  the 
National  Convention. 

Decayed  boroughs  disfranchized  j and  the  diminution  of 
members  thereby  occasioned,  thrown  into  confiderable 
towns,  not  at  prefent  reprefented  ; and  into  the  county,  city, 
and  great  town  representation. 
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Compensation  to  the  Patrons  of  disfranchized  boroughs, 
anjWor  thofe  boroughs  which  having  had  the  elective  fran- 
chize  veiled  in  a few,  become  free  cities  or  boroughs. 

Qualification  in  counties Every  refident  Proteftant 
male  (ideots,  criminals,  &c.  excepted)  poflefled  of  a free- 
hold of  40  (hillings,  or  any  kind  of  property  to  the  value  of 
aol.  over  his  legal  debts. 

In  cities -and  towns,  like  qualification; — alfo  a perfon 
having  a living  in  a houfe  for  which  he  pays  jl.  per  annum  or 
upwards. 

Menial  fervants  excluded  as  voters,  in  county,  city,  or 
town,  unlefs  they  be  houfeholders  paying  taxes. 

Voter  fwears  to  his  qualification,  and  that  he  will  vote 
for  the  candidate  lie  believes  mod  likely  to  fupport  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  in  Parliament.  Alfo  to  take  the  oath 
againft  bribery.  Votes  once  taken,  to  Hand  unimpeachable; 
heavy  penalty  againft  a voter  falfely  fw earing,  and  lofs  of 
his  franchize. 

Members  in  Parliament  (befides  the  prefent  oaths  in  ufe) 
to  fwcar  that  neither  they,  nor  any  perfon  for  them,  with 
their  knowledge,  bribed  any  eleiftpr  to  vote  for  them. 

Annual  Parliaments. 

Election  by  ballot. 

Extenfion  of  fuffrage  to  fuch  defeription  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics as  the  National  Convention  fhonld  deem  proper  for  that 

truft. 

1 

All  elections  held  on  the  fame  day,  in  the  different  baro- 
nies, half-baronies,  or  pariflies  ; fo  as  to  finifli  in  one  or  a 
very  few  days. 

Total  exclusion  of  placemen  and  penfioners  : fix  public 
officers  allowed  to  fit  in  the  Houfe,  without  voting;  at  the 
nomination  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
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Plan  of  the  National  Convention  of  Volunteer  Dclcgatci  ajfemhlcd 
in  Dublin , in  1783. 

Decayed  boroughs  to  be  opened,  by  the  admiffion  to 
fuffrage  of  a barony  or  baronies,  parifli  or  pariffies,  as  the 
cafe  may  require. — [See  note.] 

Any  city,  town,  borough,  or  manor,  (which  hath  hither- 
to returned  members)  fhall  be  confidered  decayed,  that  does 
not  now  contain  a number  of  ele&ors,  over  and  above  pot- 
wallopers,  not  lefs  than  200  in  Uijler , ieo  in  Munfler  and 
Connaught,  and  70  in  Lcinjlcr.  At  any  time  hereafter  when 
fuch  cities,  &c.  &c.  fhall  fo  far  fall  into  decay  as  not  to  fur- 
nifh  that  number  of  ele&ors,  they  fhall  ceafe  to  return  mem- 
bers until  the  due  number  befuppied. 


NOTES. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  above  mode  of  opening  the  bo- 
roughs was  recommended  by  Mr.  Flood,  and  formed  on  a 
precedent  within  the  prefent  reign,  of  Shoreham  in  England. 
In  2d  George  III  (1762. )that  borough  (in  confequence  of  the 
great  corruption  introduced  by  “ the  chriffian  club”)  was 
thrown  open  to  the  forty- (hilling  freeholders,  in  the  adjoining 
Rape  of  Bramber;  whereby  1,200  voters  were  added  ; and  the 
borough  of  cricklade  was  opened  (in  1782)  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner and  for  like  reafous. 

A late  valuable  publication,  the  Hiflory  of  Boroughs, 
makes  the  following  remark  on  thefe  two  cafes.  “ The  prac- 
“ tical  experiment  that  has  been  tried  at  Shoreham  and  Crick- 
“ lade,  of  the  advantages  which  would  attend  a Parlia- 
“ mentary  Reform,  or  even  a fimilar  disfranchifcment  of  the 
“ corrupt  and  decayed  boroughs,  is  a complete  refutation  of 
“ every  objection  that  has  been  urged  againft  that  important 
“ meafure,  as  thefe  boroughs  have  fince  been  repreieuted  by 
“ independent  country  gentlemen,  and  every  election  has 
“ fince  been  condu&ed  with  conflitutional  decorum.” 

Mr.  Ponsonbt’s  bill  of  reform,  introduced  into  the  Irifh 
Houfe  of  Commons,  in  the  Seffion  of  1793,  and  to  be  dif- 
cuffcd  in  the  following  Seffion,  adopts  the  principle  of  the 
Shoreham  reform,  which  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Volunteers  of  Ireland  likewife  did,  ten  years  before. 
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In  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  or  manors,  not  decayed,  (which 
hath  hitherto  returned  members,)  every  Proteftant,  who 
pofleHes  a freehold  intereft,  yearly  value  of  tol.  originally 
fet  for  31  years  or  upwards,  and  15  years  unexpired  at  the 
time,  to  be  a voter  in  fuch  city,  &c  &c.  not  decayed. 

In  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  or  manors,  (deemed  by  this 
plan  decayed)  which  hath  hitherto  returned  members;  every 
Proteftant  who  poflcfl'es  a leafehold,  yearly  value  5 1.  origi- 
nally let  for  31  years  or  upwards,  and  15  years  unexpirtd  at 
the  time,  to  be  a voter  in  fuch  city,  &c.  decayed. 

In  all  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  or  manors,  forty  Ihilling 
freeholders  and  upwards,  to  have  votes  in  fuch  cities,  &c. 

Non-resident  electors  in  any  county,  city,  town,  bo- 
rough, or  manor,  not  to  be  permitted  to  vote  therein,  uniefs 
their  right  arifes  from  freehold  or  leafehold  property  of  20 1. 
per  annum. 

In  counties,  befides  their  prefent  electors,  perfons  poffefs- 
-ing  leafehold  inttrefls  for  years,  originally  fet  for  61  years  or 
upwards,  of  10I.  yearly  value,  and  20  years  unexpired,  to 
be  voters  in  counties.  * 

Triennial  Parliaments. 

Placemen  vacate  their  feats,  but  capable  of  re-election. 

Pensioners  for  life,  or  21  years  and  upwards,  vacate 
their  feats,  but  capable  of  re-election.  No  other  penfioners 
capable  of  being  returned. 

Polls  taken  for  counties,  by  deputies  in  each  barony. 

Elections,  viva  voce 

Abrogation  of  all  corporation  bye  laws,  hitherto  made, 
•r  to  be  made,  contracting  the  franchize  of  electors. 

An  oath  taken  by  members,  againft  the  purchafe  of  votes, 
alfo  againfl  accepting  a penlion,  during  his  holding  a feat 
in  Parliament,  aHd  that  he  has  not  accepted  one  fince  the 
tell  of  the  writ.  A member  convicted  of  perjury  refpecting 
this  oath,  by  a jury,  to  be  for  ever  disqualified  for  fitting. 
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THOUGHTS 

§N  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 
No.  X. 


FEBRUARY  l8. 

Continued  view  of  the  feveral  Plans  propofed,  at  different 
times,  for  a reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  Parliament. 

a It  being  the  intereft,  a6  well  as  intention,  of  the  people, 
“ to  have  a fair  and  equal  reprefentative,  whoever  brings 
**  it  neared  to  that,  is  an  undoubted  friend  to,  and  eda- 
**  blifher  of  the  government;  and  cannot  mifs  the  confent 
“ and  approbation  of  the  community. 

LOCKE. 


Plan  of  the  national  assembly  of  delegates,  (in  their 

civil  capacity)  confiding  of  five  members  from  each  coun- 
ty, city,  and  great  town,  afiembled  in  Dublin,  in  1785. 

DISFRANCHISEMENT  of  all  cities,  towns,  boroughs, 
and  manors  in  Uljler , not  containing  300  ele&ors  ; and  in  the 
other  three  provinces,  not  containing  150  electors. 

Compensation  for  extinguifhcd  franchise. 

The  deficiency  of  members  thereby  occafioned,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  county  reprefentation,  and  by  reftoring 
elective  franchise  to  the  body  at  large,  and  adding  members 
to  great  cities  and  populous  towns. 

Elections  by  ballot. 

Parliaments  not  to  exceed  triennial. 

Placemen  and  penfioners  vacate  their  feats. 

Residence  and  regiftry  of  voters. 

An  oath  admin  iftercd  to  the  members  againft  bribery  and 
corruption.— [This  is  even  recommended  by  Blackjlonc.] 
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MR.  PITT, 

When  a minifter  in  1785,  moved  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to 
amend  the  representation,  the  plan  of  which  was  : 

The  disfranchizement  of  36  of  the  decayed,  ©r  decaying 
boroughs. 

Their  72  members  to  be  diftributed  to  the  counties,  and 
fuch  chief  towns  and  cities  as  are  not  at  prefent  represented. 

Compensation  to  be  made  to  proprietors  of  fuch  disfran- 
chized boroughs,  by  a fund  of  one  million  of  money  fet  apart 
for  the  purpofe.  That  their  acceptance  of  the  terms  lhall  be 
by  the  voluntary  adfc  of  two  thirds  of  the  eletftors  ; and  not 
eompulfory  ; but  the  appreciated  value  of  the  borough  to  be 
placed  out  at  compound  intereft. 

Right  of  voting  in  counties  to  be  extended  to  copyholders, 
as  well  as  freeholders. 

Mr.  pox  oppofed  the  idea  of  compenfsttion  to  the  bolder* 
of  boroughs,  l'o  disfranchized. 

Motion  loft — 248  to  174. 

This  plan  was  approved  of  by  the  Revd.  Mr.  Wyvill,  of 
Yorklhire,  and  diftiked  by  the  late  Dr.  Jebb. 


Mr.  flood  propofed  the  following  plan  in  1785  ; in  the  Irifo 
H»ufs  «f  Cowmens : 

Annihilation  of  all  bye  laws  in  corporations,  that  dimi- 
nilli  or  take  away  any  portion  of  elective  franchize,  from 
perfons  for  whom  it  was  originally  intended  by  charter  ; to 
which  he  faid  there  was  hardly  a corporation  in  Ireland  that 
had  not  been  fubjeft. 

Every  reftdent  Proteftant  leafehold-houfekeeper  in  a bo- 
rough or  town  corporate,  to  become  a voter. 

Such  Ieafeholders  in  boroughs,  and  all  40  fhilling  freehold- 
ers muft  be  regiftered  and  refident  : and  no  freeholder  t© 
vote  in  his  county,  if  non-refident  therein,  unlefs  his  free- 
hold be  worth  iool.  per  annum. 


•(  no  ) 

" Universal  regiflration.  For  counties,  to  be  done  in  the 
baronies. 

No  non-refident  ele&or  in  towns  corporate  or  boroughs,  to 
vote  in  faid  towns  corporate  or  boroughs,  unltfs  poflefled  of 
freehold  property  to  the  amount  of  iool.  per  annum. 

County  ele&ions  to  be  held  in  each  barony,  and  all  on 
the  fame  day. 

In  order  to  reftore  population  in  decayed  and  contracted 
boroughs,  commiflioners  to  be  fent  into  each  county,  city, 
town  corporate  and  borough  ; to  enquire  into  its  particular 
circumftances,  and  afeertain  the  proportion  of  perfon9  whofe 
votes  fhould  return  one  member.  He  gueffed  that  the  fol- 
lowing was  about  that  proportion,  viz.  In  Leiajier,  Munfter, 
and  Connaught,  no  borough  having  lefs  than  70  voters,  to  re- 
turn more  than  one  reprefentative  ; and  in  Uljier , no  borough 
•with  lefs  than  140  voters,  to  return  more  than  one  repre- 
fentativc.  The  diminution  of  members  occafioned  thereby, 
he  did  not  think  of  conlequence  ; conceiving  that  it  might 
reduce  the  number  to  240  or  ajo,  inftead  of  the  prefent 
300.  When  the  number  of  voters  amount  to  that  fpecified, 
then  fuch  city,  town  corporate  and  borough,  fliall  again  re- 
turn two  members  as  formerly. 

In  179©,  mr.  flood  alleged  that  there  were  only  two  pof- 
fible  modes  of  amending  the  reprefentation  ; by  either  lay- 
ing open  the  boroughs,  or  adding  to  the  reprefentation  of 
counties. 

In  that  year  he  moved  in  the  Britifli  Houfc  of  Commons, 
that  100  members  be  added  to  the  prefent  number,  which 
hundred  to  be  elected  by  the  refident  honjekeepers  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  He  faid  there  mud  be  a very 
refpeCtable  clafs  of  people  in  all  countries,  efpecial  y in  Eng- 
land, where  every  man  in  the  State  was  competent  to  pay 
50  {hillings  annually  in  taxes  ; and  that  this  would  be  a body 
with  which  Peers  and  great  Commoners  would  have  lefs  in- 
fluence than  on  mud  of  them.  Mr.  Fox  declared  this  was 
the  belt  way  of  improving  the  reprefentation  he  . had  yet 
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heard  of —A  Mr.  Batley’s  plan|  for  opening  borough*  was, 
that  one  or  more  of  the  adjacent  towns  fliould  vote  at  the 
ele&ions  of  members  for  the  decayed  place  : as  a bar  againft 
jun&ions  of  intcreft  for  influencing  the  returns,  and  againft 
the  probability  of  the  ele&ors  being  bribed. 

A gentleman  in  Ireland  recommended  for  the  improve- 
ment of  borough  reprefentation,  that  all  perfons  poflefled  of 
perpetuities,  within  the  county  where  the  borough  or  bo- 
roughs are,  fliould  be  allowed  to  vote.  This  would  be  ob- 
jedkionable,  as  every  man  poflefled  of  fuch  perpetuity  fliould 
have  a vote  in  every  borough  in  the  county,  which  would  be 
more  than  he  fliould  have.  That  however  may  be  obviated 
by  forming  the  comity  into  as  many  diftritfts  as  there  are  bo- 
roughs, and  allowing  only  thole  poflefled  of  perpetuities 
within  each  diftridt,  to  vote  for  the  particular  borough  con- 
tained therein. 

REERESENTATION  IN  THE  CONGRESS  Or  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

AS  AGREED  TO  IN  I787. 

^Constitution  of  Majfachufets - Every  male  of  twenty- 
one  years,  poflefled  of  a freehold  eftate  of  three  pounds  an- 
nual income,  or  other  eftate  worth  6ol.  votes  for  a repre- 
fentative  in  their  own  aflembly.  New-Tork  -Every  male 
of  age,  poflefled  of  a freehold  worth  ool.  or  renting  yearly  a 
tenement  value  40s.  votes  for  representatives,  by  ballot ; and 
the  qualification  of  a voter  for  a member  in  the  fenatc,  is 
his  poflefiion  of  a freehold  of  the  value  of  100I.  Nezu» 
Jerfey  Inhabitants  of  age,  worth  jol.  proclamation  money, 
vote  for  representatives  in  the  lenate  and  aflembly.  PennjyU 
vania  -Every  freeman  of  age,  who  has  paid  taxes  twelve 
months,  is  a voter.  Sons  of  freeholders  to  vote,  tho’  they 
have  not  paid  taxes.  A member  incapable  of  ferving  in  the 
Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  more  than  4 years  in  7,  and  they 
are  chofen  by  ballot,  as  are  alfo  its  delegates  to  Congrefs, 
who  are  iuperfedable  at  pleafujre.  In  this  ftate  alone  there  is 
not  a senate,  and  the  executive  power  is  vefted  in  a Prell- 
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dent  and  Council.  Maryland  >—  Freemen  of  age,  with  * 
freelvold  of  jo  acre*  of  land,  vote  for  the  Houfe  of  Delegates. 
North  Carolina  Senate  and  Ho ufe  of  Commons,  both  chofeo 
by  ballot ; freemen  of  age  pofiefled  of  a freehold  of  50  acres, 
vote  fsr  the  members  of  the  Senate;  freemen  of  age  who 
have  paid  fot  12  months  public  taxes,  vote  for  their  Houfe 
©f  Commons.  South  Carolina  An  ele&or  mud  be  a free 
white  man,  of  age,  poffelUng  a freehold  of  jo  acres,  or  * 
town  lot.  Georgia  .-—Male  white  inhabitants  of  age,  poflcfs- 
kig  a freehold  of  iol.  value,  vote  by  ballot.  Connedicut 
The  old  freeholders  continue  ele&ors.  Virginia  : — Males  of 
age  poflefiing  25  cultivated  acres  with  a houfe,  are  vot&r*. 

Congress.  The  legiflative  powers  of  the  ftates  is  veiled 
in  a Congrefs,  confining  of  a Senate  and  Houfe  of  Repre- 
fentatives.  The  Senate  iseleded  for  fix  years,  the  Houfe  of 
Reprefentatives  for  two.  The  Senators  are  thrown  into  three 
dalles  : ift  clafs  vacate  their  fea>ts  at  expiration  of  feconi 
year ; 2d  clafs  at  expiration  of  fourth  year;  and  jd  clafs  at 
the  expiration  of  fixth  year— fo  that  one  third  is  chofen  every 
fecond  year.  Each  ftate  returns  two  fenators,  whofe  qualifi- 
cations are  that  they  muft  be  30  years  of  age,  and  have  been 
nine  years  a citizen  of  the  ftates.  A member  of  the  Houfe 
of  Reprefentatives  muft  be  2j  years  of  age,  and  fcven  years 
a citizen.  The  whole  number  of  reprefentatives  of  the 
ftates  (as  well  as  dired  taxes)  are  apportioned,  from  time 
to  time,  among  the  different  ftates,  according  to  the  number 
of  free  perfons  in  each.  Enumerations  are  for  this  purpofe 
made  every  ten  years,  and  the  number  of  reprefentatives 
from  a ftate  determined  accordingly*  They  are  to  be  return- 
ed at  the  rate  of  one  to  every  free  perfons. 

At  any  time  when  two-thirds  of  both  houfes  fhall  deem 
the  confutation  defe&ive,  and  requiring  reform,  they  may 
propofe  amendments  in  it ; or  on  an  application  of  two-thirds 
of  all  tbe  feparate  legifiatures  of  the  ftates,  a convention 
fhall  be  called  for  propofing  amendments  ; which  propofed 
al  erations  fhall  in  either  cafe  become  part  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  as  foon  as  ratified  by  the  legifiatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  ftates,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof  ; as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  may  chance  to  be  adopted  by  Cor.greft* 
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A delegate  to  Congrefs  cannot  hold  any  office  in  the  gift 
«f  Congrefs,  nor  receive  any  fal&ry,  fee,  or  emolument ; but 
they  are  paid  for  their  attendance  by  their  conGitueuts.  No 
religious  left  taken  by  perfons  holding  places  of  profit  or 
tcuffi 

The  President  and  Vice  P red  dent  hold  their  places  four 
years,  and  are  appointed  by  ballot  in  each  Gate,  by  a body 
of  ele&ors  equal  in  number  to  the  joint  number  of  repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  returned  to  Congrefs  by  that  Gate  ; 
but  no  perfon  can  vote  for  either  of  thefe  officers  who  holds 
any  place  himfelf  under  the  Gates.  The  perfons  for  whom 
the  majority  of  all  the  Gates  vote,  are  the  ele&.  The  Pre- 
fcdent  muG  be  35  years  of  age,  and  14  years  an  inhabitant,. 


It  appears  by  the  above  fketch,  that  there  is  not  a fingle 
Gate  in  America  which  docs  not  require  that  an  elector  fliali 
have  a qualification  of  property,  more  or  lefe.  In  France 
the  populace  were,  by  their  late  ConGitution,  ele&ors,  down 
to  very  low  degree  ; fo  low  as  the  payment  of  about  a Britiflj 
half-crown  yearly  in  taxes  : and  the  qualifications  for  feats  in 
eke  Aflhnbly  itfelf  are  not  worth  mentioning. 
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THOUGHTS 

ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 


No.  XI. 


Continued  view  of  thefeveral  Plans  propofed,  at  different 
times,  for  a reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  Parliament. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A PLAN  OF  REFORM , 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  FRIENDS  of  Tiig 
CONSTITUTION,  LIBERTY,  AN B PEACE,  IN  DUBLIN  J 

By  one  of  its  Members. 

THE  Houfe  of  Commons  to  confift  of  three  hundred 
members  ; but  the  prefent  mode  of  returning  them  to  ceaic. 

Every  perfon  in  Ireland  having  an  habitation  with  more 
fire-places  than  one,  to  pay  the  tax  of  ns.  4^d. — this  tax  to 
be  diftindt  from  the  hearth-money  tax,  but  to  be  collected 
by  the  hearth-money  collectors,  and  payment  to  be  enforced 
in  the  manner  preferibed,  for  the  enforcing  the  payment  of 
hearth  money.  Where  the  perfon  paying  this  tax  of 
Iis.  4^d.  is  a man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  is 
qualified  to  be  an  elector.  To  prevent  the  word  habitation 
being  mifunderltood,  it  means  only,  what  the  law  deems  a 
man’s  caftle,  into  which  the  lheriff  cannot  make  a forcible 
entry,  under  any  civil  writ. 

Every  perfon  in  Ireland,  paving  an  habitation  with  one 
fire  place,  and  in  the  adtual  pofTefEon  of  more  than  one  acre 
of  land,  Irifli  meafure,  to  pay  the  now  hearth-money  on  one 
hearth;  and  to  be  liable  to  every  other  tax.  But  where 
fuch  perfon  is  a man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
both  his  habitation  and  faid  land  are  in  the  fame  barony,  he 
is  alfo  qualified  to  be  an  elector.  Thefe  two  qualifications, 
above  fpecified,  to  be  the  only  ones  that  can  confer  the  elec- 
tive franchife. 
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All  counties  of  cities  and  towns,  and  every  lordlhip, 
diftridl,  borough,  or  place,  now  fending  members  to  parlia- 
ment, to  be  confidered  part  of  the  prefent  thirty-two  counties, 
to  which  fingle  fheriffs  are  now  annually  appointed.  Each 
of  fuch  counties  of  cities  and  towns,  and  each  of  fuch  lord- 
fhips,  diftri&s,  boroughs  and  places,  to  be  henceforth  an- 
nexed to  fuch  of  the  faid  thirty-two  counties,  as  the  houfes 
contained  in  them,  are  reckoned  part  of,  in  the  return  made 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  22(1  of  March,  1792,  by 
Thomas  Wray,  infpecStor  general  of  hearths. 

The  three  hundred  members,  in  the  Commons  Houfe  of 
Parliament,  to  be  diftributed  amongfl  the  faid  thirty-three 
counties,  as  follows  : 


Cork 

33 

Members 

having 

76,739 

houfes 

Down 

16 

do 

having 

38,351 

do 

Tyrone 

14 

do 

having 

3L8i4 

do 

Tipperary 

13 

do 

having 

36,793 

do 

Antrim 

13 

do 

having 

30,314 

do 

Mayo 

13 

do 

having 

29,683 

do 

Limerick 

12 

do 

having 

28,932 

do 

Donegall 

11 

do 

having 

24,976 

do 

Galway 

10 

do 

having 

24,268 

do 

Meath 

10 

do 

having 

23,133 

do 

Armagh 

10 

do 

having 

22,900 

do 

L:Derry 

10 

do 

having 

22,836 

do 

Monaghan 

9 

do 

having 

21,566 

do 

Wexford 

9 

do 

having 

21,011 

do 

Kerry 

9 

do 

having 

20,213 

do 

Waterford 

8 

do 

having 

18,796 

do 

Rofcommon 

8 

do 

having 

18,157 

do 

Cavan 

8 

do 

having 

18,139 

do 

Clare 

8 

do 

having 

18,050 

do 

Kilkenny 

8 

do 

having 

17,719 

do 

Queen’s  co. 

7 

do 

having 

15,685 

do 

Sligo 

6 

do 

having 

14,962 

do 

King’s  co. 

6 

do 

having 

14,961 

do 

Co.  of  the 
city  of  Dublin 

do 

having 

14,349 

do 

Weftmeath 

1 6 

do 

having 

13,951 

do 

Gg 
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Louth 

5 

members 

having 

?a,  8a7 

houfes 

Leitrim 

J 

do 

having 

12,378 

do 

Fermanagh 

5 

do 

having 

11,983 

do 

Wicklow 

5 

do 

having 

11,507 

do 

Co.  Dublin 

5 

do 

having 

io,759 

do 

Kildare 

4 

do 

having 

10,605 

do 

Longford 

4 

do 

having 

10,348 

do 

Carlow 

4 

do 

having 

8,397 

do 

The  houfes  herein  fpccified  make  in  all  701,10a,  agreea- 
ble to  the  return  made  by  Mr.  Wray,  of  all  the  houfes  in 
the  kingdom,  herein  before  mentioned. 

Every  elector  in  the  kingdom  to  give  as  many  votes,  as 
there  are  members  for  the  county,  in  which  fuch  ele&or  gives 
his  vote.  But  no  man  to  vote  in  more  counties  than  one,  at  any 
general  election.  Where  however  an  eledfor  is  qualified  in 
more  counties  than  one,  he  is  to  have  his  ele&ion,  in  which 
county  he  votes. 

The  mode  of  taking  the  votes,  for  all  the  counties,  (except 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin)  to  be  by  barony  polls, 
where  the  high  conftable  of  each  barony  fhall  prefide. 

Every  man  is  eligible  to  beeledled,  who  is  not  a placeman 
or  penfioner,  and  every  elector  may  put  down  the  names  of 
fuch  perfons,  as  he  pleafes,  though  not  declared  as  candi- 
dates. 

If  any  Elector,  mediately  or  immediately,  takes,  or  any 
candidate,  mediately  or  immediately,  gives  any  bribe,  re- 
ward, or  recompence  whatfoever,  for  or  on  account  of  any 
election,  the  eledtor  or  candidate  found  guilty  thereof,  to  be 
precluded  from  ever  voting  in  future,  for  any  member  to  be 
fent  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  to  be  utterly  incapable 
of  ever  fitting  there  himfelf. 

Every  man  returned  to  Parliament,  to  be  obliged  to  ferve. 
He  is,  however,  to  receive  the  fum  of  il.  as.  9d.  out  of  the 
public  treafury,  for  every  day  he  attends  during  the  fitting 
of  Parliament. 

Triennial  Parliaments. 


( ) 

No  man  to  be  eligible  to  be  elected  into  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  who  is  not  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  on  the  ; 
day  of  his  eledtion. 

Every  man  taking  his  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  i3  to 
fwear,  that  he  has  not  diredtly  or  indiredtly,  given  any  en- 
tertainment, bribe,  reward,  or  promife  whatsoever  to  pro- 
cure his  eledlion.  That  he  will  not  vote  for  enlarging  the 
duration  of  the  Houfe,  beyond  the  period  by  this  law  efta- 
blifhed.  That  he  will  not  vote  for  any  form  of  government, 
different  from  that  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  And 
that  he  will  to  the  beft  of  his  judgment  confcientioufly  dis- 
charge his  duty  in  Parliament. 

Every  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  be  as  liable 
to  arreft  as  any  other  fubjedt.  But  where  any  member  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  fhall  remain  in  adtual  cuftody  for 
fourteen  days  together,  during  the  fitting  of  Parliament,  his 
feat  is  to  be  vacated,  and  he  is  to  be  incapable  of  re-eledlion, 
unltfs  he  Shall  be  at  large  on  the  day  of  the  commencement 
of  the  poll.  The  certificate  of  two  members,  of  fuch  adtual 
cuftody,  to  be,  as  in  other  cafes,  a fufficient  authority  to  the 
fpeaker  to  iffue  his  warrant  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 

No  member  to  be  anfwerable  in  any  manner,  out  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  for  what  he  fays  in  it.  But  where  four- 
fifths  of  the  Houfe  agree,  any  member  may  be  expelled.  In 
cafe  of  expulfion,  the  member  expelled  cannot  fit  again  in 
that  Parliament. 

Any  member  who  fhall  accept  of  any  place  or  penfion, 
thereby  vacates  his  feat,  and  cannot  fit  again  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  whilft  he  retains  either  place  or  penfion.  This 
rule  does  not  however  extend  to  the  fpeaker’s  falary,  nor  to 
the  offices  of  .Sheriffs  and  juftices  of  the  peace,  nor  to  any 
office  to  which  there  is  no  emolument  annexed. 

As  no  placemen  ©r  penfioner  can  be  returned  by  the  peo- 
ple, to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  King  or  his  Viceroy,  to 
have  the  power  of  naming  feven  perfons,  who  are  to  fit  and 
fpeakin  that  Houfe,  but  not  to  vote. 
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As  in  the  courfe  of  time,  the  populoufnefs  of  counties 
muft  vary,  a new  lift  of  the  houfes  in  every  county,  to  be 
taken  once  in  every  twenty-one  years,  and  then  the  number 
of  members  each  county  is  to  fend  to  be  again  proportioned, 
according  to  the  population  of  each.  But  the  number  of 
members  altogether  to  continue  at  300  and  no  more. 


PLAN  OF  A PARLIAMENTARY  RFFORM. 


THE  population  of  Ireland  amounts  to  4,200,000  nearly. 
— If  the  country  was  divided  into  300  diftridls,  nearly  equal 
with  refpedt  to  population,  being  colledtions  of  pariflics, 
each  diftridt  would  contain  14,000  perfons,  and  might  return 
one  member  to  Parliament. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  might 
perhaps  be  ufefully  diminifhed. 

If  it  was  neceflary  to  make  a bill  for  reform  in  a hurry, 
the  divifion  into  287  baronies  would  anfwer  for  the  prefent, 
with  members  for  the  cities  and  towns. 

Each  of  the  300  diftridls  might  be  fubdivided  into  20  in- 
ferior divifions,  and  each  of  thefe  fend  five  delegates,  more 
or  lefs  in  proportion  to  population,  to  l'ome  fixed  place  in 
the  diftridt  to  eledt  the  member. 

Though  there  is  not  the  fame  occafion  for  this  fubdivifion 
that  there  is  in  France,  yet  it  would  be  highly  ufeful.  The 
lower  clafies  are  better  qualified  to  choofe  an  honeft  neigh- 
bour than  to  judge  of  a member  of  Parliament.  In  each 
diftridt  of  14,000  inhabitants,  there  would  be  at  leaft  2000 
voters ; and  experience  has  fliewn  that  the  votes  of  fuch  a 
number  cannot  be  taken  without  tumult. 


All  the  primary  aflemblies  fliould  meet  on  the  fame  day. 
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Ir  two  fets  of  afiemblies  were  not  thought  neceflary,  the 
rotes  ought  to  be  taken  in  different  places. 

The  qualifications  for  voting  in  the  primary  affemblic* 
fhould  be — 

Residence  within  the  diftrift  for  one  year  before. 

Registry. 

Twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Non- voters  fhould  be  excufed  from  all  direct  taxes. 

There  will  probably  be  much  variety  of  opinion  on  the 
queftion  of  qualification  from  property. 

The  following  qualifications  with  refpecfl  to  property 
might  perhaps  anfwer. 

Occupying  a certain  quantity  of  arable  land  in  the  coun- 
try—fuppofe  five  acres. 

In  town,  occupying  a houfe  of  a certain  rent,  as  lol. 

The  qualification  of  members  of  Parliament  fhould  be,  if 
any, 

Having  refidcd  for  years  within  miles  of 

the  chief  town  of  the  diffridt,  or  having  been  in  Parliament 
before,  & c. — A certain  age,  perhaps  25  years. 

The  duration  of  Parliaments  might  be  biennial  or  trien- 
nial, if  the  duration  was  fixed ; but  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  let  the  duration  be  uncertain,  to  be  determined  by 
fome  method  of  chance  properly  fecured  againft  tricks. 

The  manner  of  voting  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  electoral 
affemblies  fhould  evidently  be  viva  voce,  becaufe  otherwife 
their  refpeeftive  conftituents  could  not  know  whether  they 
deferved  to  be  re-elected.  But  in  primary  aflemblies  it  is  a 
queftion  of  more  difficulty.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  te- 
nants would  often  vote  againft  their  landlords,  if  they  dare. — 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  that  it  is  by 
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feoncft  public  a&ions  that  public  principle  is  chiefly  acquired 
and  preferved,  without  which,  no  inftitutions  can  fecure  a 
continuance  of  freedom.  The  ufe  of  the  ballot  would  give 
perpetual  temptation  to  falfehood  and  envy.  It  is  hardly 
poffible  t®  contrive  a fpecies  of  ballot,  which  fhall  not  be 
liable  to  numerous  frauds. 

A seat  in  Parliament  fhould  be  vacated, 

By  taking  a place  or  penfion, 

By  abfence  for  a certain  part  of  the  feflaon. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  fhould  be  an  open  court,  their 
proceedings  publifhed  by  authority,  and  whenever  a certain 
number  of  members,  fuppofe  five,  demanded  it,  the  names 
of  thole  who  voted  on  each  fide  of  a particular  queftion 
fhould  be  publifhed. 

The  members  fhould  be  entitled  to  a fmall  falary,  fuch  as 
fhould  barely  defray  the  additional  expence  of  refiding  in 
Dublin  during  tire  fellion. 

With  regard  to  compenfation,  whatever  is  mod  likely  to 
quiet  the  country  ought  to  be  done.  The  holders  of  boroughs 
have  hardly  an  equitable  right  to  compenfation,  on  the  other 
hand  it  would  be  madnefs  to  rifk  commotion  about  fuch  an 
objedt. 

If  a compenfation  was  determined  on,  it  might  be  efFedted 
in  this  manner.  An  adt  of  indemnity  fhould  be  palled.  A 
committee  appointed,  before  which  the  property  of  boroughs 
fhould  be  proved.  Thofe  who  prove  property  fhould  obtain 
debentures  to  be  paid  out  of  a fpecific  fund,  which  fhould  be 
the  favings  of  finecure  places  and  penfions,  all  of  which 
(except  a limited  fum  for  penfions)  fhould  go  into  the  public 
fund  at  the  death  of  the  prefent  holders.  In  the  revenues 
©f  finecure  places,  I compute  a great  proportion  of  the  fees 
©f  office  in  feveral  legal  offices. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  A BILL 

For  amending  and  improving  the  Hate  of  the  reprefentatioa 

of  the  people  in  parliament.  Prefented  by  MR.  George 

Ponfonby,  19th  July,  1793 — and  to  be  received  in  next 

feffions. 

Preamble.— Whereas  the  Hate  of  the  reprefentation  of 
the  people  iiT  parliament  is  greatly  defective,  and  it  would 
tend  much  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  fubje&,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  our  excellent  conftitution,  if  the  people  of  this  realm 
were  more  fairly  and  equally  reprefented  in  parliament. 

The  number  of  Knights  to  be  elected  and  returned  to  re- 
prefent  each  county  within  this  kingdom,  in  any  future  par- 
liament to  be  hereafter  holden  and  kept  within  this  realm, 
to  be  three  inftead  of  two. 

The  number  of  citizens  to  be  elected  and  returned  to  re- 
prefent  the  city  of  Dublin  in  parliament,  to  be  three  ; and 
the  number  of  citizens  to  be  eledVed  and  returned  to  repre- 
sent the  city  of  Cork  in  Parliament  to  be  three. 

The  power  of  electing  and  returning  three  members  to 
ferve  in  Parliament,  confined  to  each  of  the  thirty-two 
counties  into  which  this  kingdom  is  now  divided,  and  to  the 
cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  to  no  other  Counties,  cities  or 
towns  whatfoever. 

Preamble.— And  whereas  enlarging  the  diftridts  of  the 
feveral  cities  and  borough  towns  within  this  kingdom,  would 
tend  to  render  their  elections  of  citizens  and  burgeffes  to 
ferve  in  parliament,  much  more  free  and  independent. 

The  limits  or  precin&s  of  every  city,  borough,  town  or 
manor  having  a right  to  fend  members  to  parliament,  to  ex- 
tend to  a fpace  or  diftance  of  four  miles  from  the  faid  city, 
borough,  town  or  manor,  meafured  by  a line  to  be  drawn  from 
fome  one  place  within  the  faid  city,  borough,  town  or  manor, 
as  near  the  centre  of  the  prefent  feite  of  the  faid  city,  bo- 
rough, town  or  manor,  as  conveniently  may  be  done,  and 
to  extend  in  every  direction  to  a diftance  of  four  miles  from 
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the  faid  place  and  no  further,  fo  as  thereby  to  make  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  diftridl  round  the  faid  city,  borough,  t®wn  or 
manor  equal  to  twenty-four  miles  in  circumference  or  there- 
abouts. 

Where  any  city,  borough,  town  or  manor,  having  a right 
to  fend  members  to  ferve  in  Parliament,  fhall  be  fo  fituate  as 
that  a line  of  four  miles  cannot  conveniently  be  drawn  or 
meafured  in  the  manner  diredted,  by  reafon  of  the  vicinity 
of  fome  other  city,  borough,  town  or  manor  having  alfo  a 
right  to  fend  members  to  ferve  in  Parliament,  or  by  reafon 
of  the  proximity  of  the  fea,  then  a certain  diflricfk  to  be 
meafured  from  the  mo(t  central  place  within  the  faid  city, 
borough,  town  or  manor,  in  fuch  diredtion  as  can  be  bed  and 
moft  conveniently  done,  and  which  fhall  be  equal,  or  as  near- 
ly as  may  be,  to  a fpace  contained  within  a circumference  of 
twenty-four  miles,  and  which  fpace  fhall  be  marked  out  and 
allotted  as  and  for  the  diftridt  of  the  faid  city,  borough,  town 
or  manor  fituate  as  aforefaid. 

Every  freeholder  who  fhall  be  feifed  of  a freehold  of  ten 
pounds  value  within  the  faid  diftridt  of  a city,  town,  bo- 
rough or  manor,  fhall  have  a right  to  vote  for  members  to 
ferve  in  parliament  for  the  faid  city,  borough,  town  or  ma- 
nor, any  former  law  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  notwithftand- 
ing  ; provided  always,  that  the  faid  perfon  fo  claiming  a 
right  to  vote  at  faid  eledtion  flxall  have  been  feifed  of  his 
freehold  one  whole  year  before  the  teft  of  the  writ  which 
iflued  for  holding  the  faid  eledtion,  and  fhall  have  regiftered 
his  freehold  fix  months  before  the  teft  of  the  faid  writ,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  adt  made  in  the  year  of  his  prefent 

Majefty,  for  the  due  regiftering  of  freeholds. 

No  perfon  eledted  and  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  any  cor- 
poration in  any  city  or  town  corporate  fhall  by  virtue  of  fuch 
eledtion  and  admifhon,  have  a right  to  vote  for  members  to 
ferve  in  parliament  for  the  faid  city  or  town  corporate,  unlefs 
the  faid  perfon  fhall  have  been  feifed  of  a freehold  tenement 
of  the  value  of  five  pounds  by  the  year,  within  the  faid  city 
or  town  corporate,  upon  which  he  or  his  family  fhall  have 
refided  for  one  whole  year  before  the  time  of  fuch  eledtion  and 
admifhon. 
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Nothing  herein  contained  to  extend  to  any  perfon  admit 
ted,  or  who  ha3  a right  to  his  freedom  by  reafon  of  birth, 
marriage,  or  fervice  to  any  trade  or  calling,  but  that  all  fuch 
rights  lhall  remain  in  full  force  as  if  this  adt  had  not  been 
made. 

Inhabitants  of  every  city,  borough,  or  town  corporate, 
having  a right  to  fend  members  to  ferve  in  Parliament,  who 
relide  within  the  preferibed  precindts  or  diftridt  of  the  faid 
city,  borough,  or  town  corporate,  and  who  lhall  have  exer- 
eifed  any  of  the  following  trades  or  callings 

for  live  years  within  the  diftridls  aforefaid,  to 
from  nnd  after  the  day  of  to  have  a 

right  to  vote  and  be  admitted  to  vote  at  the  eledfcion  of  any 
reprel'entative  or  reprefentatives  to  be  chofen  to  reprefent 
laid  cities,  boroughs  or  towns  corporate  in  Parliament. 

A member  to  ferve  in  Parliament  from  and  after  the 
day  of  lhall  before  he  be  admitted  to  his 

feat  in  parliament,  take  the  oath  following  : 

“ I do  dolemnly  fwear  that  I have  not,  diredtly  or  indi- 
“ redtly,  procured  my  eledtion  and  return  to  parliament  by 
44  the  means  of  any  fum  or  fums  of  money,  whatl’oever,  or 
“ by  any  promife  of  any  pecuniary  reward  whatfoever,  and 
“ that  I have  not  authorized  any  perfon  whatfoever  to  give 
**  or  promife  any  fum  of  money  whatfoever  for  procuring  me 
“ to  be  eledted  and  returned  a member  to  ferve  in  parliament, 
“ and  that  if  any  fuch  promife  hath  been  made  on  my  behalf 
“ I will  not  ratify  or  make  good  the  fame.  So  help  me  God.” 

Frovided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  adfc  lhall  extend,  or 
in  any  wife  be  deemed  or  taken  to  extend  to  the  cities  of  Wa- 
terford, Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Londonderry, 

and  the  towns  of  but 

that  all  their  rights,  franchifes  and  privileges,  limits  and 
precindts,  lhall  remain  and  continue  as  if  this  adt  had  not 
been  made. 


Ff 
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THOUGHTS 

ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 


No.  XIF. 


“ If  it  were  probable  that  every  man  would  give  his  vote 
“ freely,  and  without  influence  of  any  kind  ; then,  upon 
“ the  true  theory  and  general  principles  of  liberty,  every 
“ member  of  the  community,  however  poor,  (hould  have 
“ a rote  in  electing  thofe  delegates,  to  whofe  charge  is 
“ committed  the  difpofition  of  his  property,  his  liberty, 
“ and  his  life.  But  fince  that  can  hardly  be  expe<5ted  in 
“ perfons  of  indigent  fortunes,  or  fuch  as  are  under  the 
“ immediate  dominion  of  others,  all  popular  flates  have 
“ been  obliged  to  effablifh  certain  qualifications.” 

BLACKSTONE. 


“ The  misfortune  is,  that  the  deferted  boroughs  continue  to 
“ be  fummoned.” 


BLACKSTONE. 


CN  a review  of  the  feveral  fchemes  of  parliamentary 
reform,  which  in  the  three  laft  numbers  were  laid  before 
the  public,  it  will  eafily  befeen  that  whilft  there  are  certain 
points  on  which  almoft  every  man  differs  from  another,  there 
are  others  on  which  all  proje&ors  exactly  correfpond.  Tlufe 
latter,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  fet  down  as  effential  to  a re- 
form ; whatever  other  particulars  it  may  embrace  or  exclude. 

Of  thefe  effential  features  of  reform,  we  may  juftly  confider 
the  disfranchifement,  or  enlargement,  of  decayed  or  clofe 
boroughs  ; as  occupying  the  chief  place.  In  whatever  point 
of  view  we  regard  a parliamentary  reform,  we  are  ffruck 
with  the  vicioufnefs  and  abfurdity,  which  vie  with  each 
other  in  this  part  of  the  exifting  fyftem  ; and  we  fee  with  a 
clearnefs  of  evidence  which  renders  demonftration  fuperflu- 
ous,  that  no  adequate  degree  of  reform  can  ever  be  effe&ed, 
until  this  mafs  of  political  pravity  be  fully  and  fairly  done 
away. 
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On  this  point,  the  light  of  reafon  bears  fo  powerfully,  and 
all  the  principles  of  the  conftitution  point  fo  dire<5Uy  to  its 
importance,  that  it  not  only  becomes  unneceffary  to  dwell 
upon  it,  but  we  may  fairly  infer  that  if  the  minds  of  thinking 
men  were  not  embarraffed  by  the  variety  of  remedial  plans, 
by  the  fancifulnefs  of  fome  and  the  extravagance  of  others, 
this  political  monrter  mud,  erethis,  eveninfpiteofinterefted 
and  private  views,  have  fallen  a facrifice  to  conliftency  and 
common  benefit. 

What  then  at  this  day  is  fo  incumbent  on  all  thofe  who 
with  well  to  a Parliamentary  Reform,  as  to  unite  their  beft 
endeavours  for  the  removal  of  tliofe  obrtacles  which  have 
hitherto  retarded,  and  unlefs  they  are  done  away,  mud  ftill 
retard  the  attainment  of  this  moll  defirable  objcdfc.  And 
how  can  this  be  fo  effedluallv  done  as  by  endeavouring  on 
this  important  fubjedt,  to  difcriminate  between  the  wild 
fportings  of  imagination  and  the  fober  operations  of  reafon  ? 
How  ; but  by  diverting  the  idea  of  Reform  of  every  fhred  of 
fanatical  extravagance,  and  fending  it  forth  into  the  world, 
in  the  decent  drapery  of  conrtitutional  common  fenfe. 

This  is  the  more  ncceffary,  becaufe  it  is  only  by  reducing 
political  opinions  to  the  ftandard  of  reason,  thar  an  union 
of  public  fentinjent  can  ever  be  obtained  and  in  fuch  an 
union  only,  can  the  Friends  of  Reform  poffefs  that  rational 
force  which  will  fuperfede  and  rife  fuperior  to  every  other. 

In  confidering  thofe  points  on  which  the  various  reformers 
differ  from  each  other,  the  extenfion  of  fuffrage  rtrikes  us  as 
of  the  greateft  importance — “ who  ought  to  vote  for 
members  of  farliament  ?”  To  this,  therefore,  let  us 
diredt  our  attention  for  the  prefent  ; and  that  we  may  purfue 
the  enquiry  with  certainty,  let  us  recoiled!:  for  a moment  the 
real  deftgn  of  Parliamentary  Reprefentation. 

It  is  the  very  fpirit  and  effence  of  the  Britifli  Conrtitution, 
that  no  law  fhould  be  made,  nor  tax  impofed,  without  the 
confent  of  the  nation.  But  the  nation  cannot  deliberate.  It 
is  impoflibie  for  four  millions  to  come  together  into  one 
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plae*,  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  opinions,  weighing 
reafons,  and  determining  on  the  beft  meafures.  It  has  there- 
fore been  wifely  ordained,  that  a number  of  perfons,  freely 
chofen,  fheuld  be  collected  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  to  them  flvould  be  committed  the  truft  of 
deliberating  for  the  public  good  ; on  this  obvious  principle, 
that  the  impartial  determination  of  fuch  a number  of  perfons 
fo  chofen,  and  fo  collected,  may  fairly  be  confidercd  as  the 
unbiased  fenfe  of  the  people. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  not 
merely  an  organ  forgiving  expreffion  to  the  popular  voice — 
that  it  is  not  a regiftry  office  for  receiving  and  recording  the 
detail  of  local  fentiments,  and  giving  the  name  of  law  to  that 
which  may  happen  to  be  predominant  ; but  that  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  intended  by  the  con  fti  tut  ion  to  be  a great  delibera- 
tive council,  formed  of  the  wife  ft,  the  moll  virtuous,  and 
the  mod  independent  men  in  the  country. 

Let  then  the  unprejudiced  enquirer  after  political  truth  afk 
himfelf,  how  this  idea  of  Parliamentary  Reprefentation  may 
mod  effcvftually  be  realized — whether  by  extending  the  elec- 
tive fuffrage  to  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  country  ; or 
by  limiting  it  to  fuch  perfons,  as  from  the  pofTeffion  of  fome 
property,  have  an  aiftual  ftake  in  the  country,  and  confe- 
quently  feel  themfelves  intereftedin  its  peace,  its  liberty,  and 
its  prol'perity. 

In  every  community  it  has  been  acknowledged  as  a leading 
political  truth,  that  the  exercife  of  political  power  ought  not 
to  be  intruded  to  thofe  who  were  generally  unfit  to  ufe  it  for 
the  public  advantage;  and  on  this  principle,  females  and 
minors  have  been  univerfally  excluded  ; the  former  being 
conlidered  as  fubjetft  to  influence — the  latter  being  deemed 
incapable,  from  mental  immaturity. 

Now,  if  females  and  minors  are  juftlv  excluded  from  the 
exercife  of  political  power,  on  the  ground  of  unfitnefs,  it  ne- 
ceflarily  follows,  that  where  there  is  an  equal  unfitnefs,  there 
ought  to  be  a fimilar  exclufion  ; and  if  the  principle  be  an 
equitable  one  in  itfeif,  it  ought,  in  all  juftice,  and  indeed,  a 
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fortiori , to  be  applied  where  both  grounds  of  exclulion  meet ; 
to  thofe  whofe  ignorance  makes  them  incompetent,  and  whole 
indigence  makes  them  dependent. 

It  will  be  underftood  that  I fpeak  of  thofe  who  have,  in 
ftriCl  propriety  of  fpeech,  no  property  ; who  pafs  thro’  life 
earning  their  daily  bread  by  their  daily  labour — but  who  have 
f*vcd  nothing  ; have  made  no  provifton  for  their  families  or 
themfelves  ; for  ficknefs  or  old  age. 

That  thefe  form  a mod  ufeful  and  valuable  clafsofthe 
community,  that  they  have  a right  to  a juft  iliare  of  every" 
political  benefit,  and  that  they  are  even  entitled  to  the  pecu- 
liar care  and  tendernefs  of  the  higher  claftes  of  fociety,  Ido 
meft  readily  grant; — but  that  they  ought  to  be  entrufted  with 
political  power,  I deny  ; becaufe  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
Commonwealth,  ufelefs  to  themfelves,  and  inconfifteut  with 
every  principle  of  found  policy. 

To  the  exercife  of  even  the  loweft  political  function, 
fome  degree  of  reflection  and  foreftght  is  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary.  Without  thefe,  he  who  exercifes  it,  unavoidably  be- 
comes eicher  the  play-thing  of  accident  or  the  inftrument  of 
defign.  But  reflection  and  forelight  are  feldom  to  be  found 
amongft  thofe  who  have  abfolutcly  no  properly.  It  is  then  only, 
when  a man  has  acquired  fomething,  that  he  looks  backward 
with  fatisfaCtion,  or  forward  with  folicitude.  Till  then,  he 
literally  takes  no  thought  for  to-morrow.  He  has  nothing  to 
lofc,  he  is  fearlefs  of  danger— and  may  have  fomething  to 
gain  by  public  confufion. 

“ Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator.” 

And  yet  thefe  unreflecfting  and  improvident  fons  of  po- 
verty, form  the  great  numerical  majority  of  the  community. 
Coni'equently  an  unqualified  fuffrage,  would  actually  throw 
into  their  hands  the  great  weight  of  political  power.  But  in 
this  cafe  who  could  calculate  the  confequences  ? Could  we 
promife  ourl’elvcs  a refpeCtable  legiflature,  when  the  choice 
ihould  reft  with  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  judging  of  the 
necefiary  qualifications  of  its  members  i Could  regularity 
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ef  government  be  hoped  for  when  the  great  wheel,  wlncT* 
gi-vcs  motion  to  the  whole  political  machine,  was  Surrendered 
to  the  mil'management  of  the  uninformed  multitude  ? Or 
would  it  be  pollible  to  enfure  for  any  given  fpace  of  time,  the 
exigence  of  law,  of  order,  of  property,  of  perfoual  liberty, 
or  of  perfonal  Safety  ; when  the  whole  fabrick  of  the  eon  ft  i- 
tutfoii  were  thus  abfurdly  committed  to  a bafts  of  fhifting 
faiuf. 

Is  it  neceffary  to  repeat  the  trite  obfervation,  that  “ Civil 
Liberty,  when  purfued  to  an  extreme,  like  every  other  ex- 
treme, may  merge  into  its  oppofite,  into  defpotifm  ;,r  the 
worfb  fpecies  of  defpofifm,  that  of  the  many  ; where  irre- 
futable powtr  is  dirofled  by  capricious  versatility  ? Need  I 
remark,  that  that  only  is  a free  government,  where  reafon  is 
paramount  ; where  by  a judicious  diftribution  of  powers,  the 
few  are  as  Safe  from  the  enoror.climents  of  the  many,  as  the 
many  are  from  thole  of  the  few  ; and  where  national  wifdom 
is  kept  in  unreftrained  and  regular  atftion  for  the  national  be- 
nefit. This,  and  this  only, '«  genuine  liberty.  This  alone 
can  anfwer  the  diverfified  exigencies  of  Society. — But  could 
this  even  exift,  if  the  predominance  of  political  power  were 
to  be  committed  to  thole  who  can  give  no  fecurity  for  their 
conduct ; and  whofe  mifeondudt  there  would  be  uo  means  of 
correcting  ? 

Would  the  multitude,  who  fhould  be  thus  called  forward 
into  political  action,  reap  any  advantage  ? Certainly  not. 
Becaufe  whatever  tends  to  IelTen  the  (lability  and  regularity 
of  government,  mull  in  the  fame  proportion,  be  injnrious  to 
their  belt  interefts.  It  is  only  under  a regular  government, 
growing  principally  out  of  the  middle  orders  (thofe  true  Sources 
of  the  power,  virtue  and  knowledge  of  all  communities)  that 
the  occupations  of  life,  which  give  empbyment  to  the 
working  clafs,  can  be  carried  on  with  Spit  it  or  fteadind?. 
What  advantage  under  heaven,  would  it  he  to  the  day-labourer, 
to  be  Specifically  reprefented  in  the  Houle  of  Commons  ? 
Would  Such  a representation,  in  any  degree  ameliorate  his 
condition  ? or  could  the  pofTelftou  of  Suffrage  lecure  to  the 
working  poor  a greater  proportion  of  political  advantages, 
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nomparatively  with  the  other  clafles  of  the  community,  than 
they  enjoy  even  in  the  prefent  date  of  things  ? The  working 
poor  will  then  be  befl  reprefented,  when  the  wifeft  and  mod 
effectual  meafures  are  purfued  for  promoting  national  profpe- 
rity,  becaafe  theirs  is  involved  in  it ; for  giving  encouragement 
to  indudry  ; facility  to  commerce;  and  what  is  absolutely  ef- 
fential  toallthefe,  fecurity  to  property.  I fay  they  will  then 
be  bed  reprefented;  becaufe  their  happinels  will  tlren  be  heft 
provided  for,  they  will  be  employed  more  regularly,  and  they 
will  be  paid  better.  In  a free  flate  the  higher  ranks  of  So- 
ciety, as  they  advance,  bring  forward  the  lower  ones  along 
with  them.  The  progrefiion  for  indance  of  the  mercantile 
rank,  is  felt  by  the  meaneft  drudge  who  carries  the  merchant’s 
bales,  from  his  veflel  to  his  waggon. — But  more  diredtly,  the 
thriving  influence  extends  from  the  merchantlo  the  manufac- 
turer ; from  the  manufacturer  to  the  hufbandman — and  from 
the  hufbandman  to  the  lowed  cottager.  But  can  any  of  thefe 
advantages  exid  where  there  is  not  a dable  government ; and 
will  any  man  be  hardy  enough  to  enfure  a dable  government, 
where  the  whole  multitude  is  brought  forward  into  political 
-action  ? But  how  poorly  would  that  multitude  be  compen- 
sated for  the  lofs  of  certain  employment,  and  perhaps  even 
of  the  common  neceffaries  of  life  ; by  a triennial,  a biennial, 
or  even  an  annual  exercife  of  political  power  ? 

If  it  be  faid,  that  the  univerfal  poffefiion  of  the  elective 
franchise  is  a neccflary  fecurity  againft  the  encroachments  of 
government,  I reply,  that  the  fecurity  lodged  with  the  indivi- 
dual, fliouldbe  proportionate  to  the  danger  of  encroachment. 
But  the  difference  in  this  refpedt,  between  a man  who  has 
fame  property,  and  him  who  has  absolutely  none>  is  aimed 
infinite.  It  is  not  perSonal  liberty,  but  property,  againd 
which  the  abuScs  of  power  are  chiefly  pointed.  The  political 
machinery  of  corrupt  datefmen  is  condruided  for  one  end 
only — the  extortion  of  revenue.  But  it  is  property,  to  which 
this  machinery  mud  be  applied.  With  property,  therefore, 
in  all  reafon  and  in  alljudice,  fhould  the  counteracting  power, 
2-u  a certain  degree  be  entruded. 
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Let  no  man  fay  that,  by  an  exclufion  from  this  power,  the 
poor  are  injured.  If  there  is  truth  in  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tions,  they  are  not  injured  but  benefited  ; becaufe  by  this 
means  they  a*e  preferved  not  only  from  injuring  others,  but 
from  injuring  themfelvcs.  If  they  are  injured,  it  is  as  the 
thoughtlefs  youth  is  injured,  whofe  eftate  is  withheld  from 
him  until  his  mind  is  matured  by  experience. — If  they  are  in- 
jured, it  is  an  injury  which  our  minors  and  our  females,  the 
hope  and  the  happinefs  of  the  community,  fuller  in  common 
with  them. 

It  is  fcarcely  poffible  that  this  exclufion  fhould  even  in  a 
fingle  inftance,  have  an  unfair  operation,  becaufe  it  is  not 
likelv,  that  it  fhould  extend  to  an  individual,  who  has  the 
habits  neceffarv  for  making  a proper  choice  at  an  election. — 
For,  if  the  qualification  were  even  higher  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
provided  it  were  extended  (as  it  ought  in  all  reafon)  to  every 
fpecies  of  permanent  property,  it  would  be  attainable  by  every 
perfon  of  induftrious  and  virtuous  difpofitions,  even  in  the 
loweft  rank.  Abfolute  poverty,  in  almoft  every  inftance,  is 
the  refult  of  grofs  ignorance  or  habitual  mifcondtuTt.  It  is 
the  effect  of  a moral  gravitation,  which  finks  the  fubjecft  ol  it 
to  the  centre  of  the  focial  fphere.  Where  there  is  any  de- 
gree of  expansion  or  elafticity  of  mind,  it  fliews  itfclf  in  an 
effort  to  rife  ; and  there  mud  be  a concurrence  of  misfortunes, 
where  the  effort  is  unfuccefsful.  Let  us  obferve  real  life,  and 
we  fhall  fee  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  fully  demonftrated  : 
and  what  I afk,  can  be  more  reafonable,  than  that  the  elec- 
tive franchife  fhould  be  placed  at  that  point  of  the  fcale  of 
fociety  which  marks  the  firft  gradation  of  virtuous  induftry, 
in  its  progrefs  from  indigence  to  competency. — At  that  point, 
where  firft  the  ufe  and  value  of  it  can  be  underftood,  or  the 
exercife  of  it  be  advantageous; — and  where  it  will  ferve,  both 
as  the  ftimulus  to  merit,  and  its  reward.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  what  could  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fix  it  lower — to 
force  it  upon  thofe  who  feel  not  the  want  of  it,  and  fhould 
not  wifh  for  it  ? who  refign  themfelves  without  a ftruggle  to 
that  fordid  indigence,  which  they  every  day  fee  others,  (with 
no  greater  external  advantages  than  themfelves)  combat  with 
and  conquer  ! and  who,  if  left  to  themfelves,  would  be  no 
more  affedted  by  the  political  conflicts  which  agitate  the 
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higher  orders  of  the  community,  than  the  torpid  fhell-fifh, 
which  Humbers  out  its  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  it 
affeefted  by  the  flu  valuations  of  the  furface. 


THOUGHTS 

ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 
No.  XIII. 


April  5, 

“ It  has  always  been  my  political  fentiment,  that  it  is  unjuft 
**  to  attempt  to  hold  a country  in  fubjeeftion,  and  to  govern 
“ againft  the  will  and  opinion  of  the  people.” 

CHARLES  FOX, 


That  extraordinary  meteor  in  politics,  the  french 
revolution,  affords  an  inftrudlive  leffon. 

It  offers  demoriftrative  evidence  that  even  thrones  may  be 
infecure,  though  environed  by  armed  hofts;  and  points  out 
the  policy  of  feizing  on  times  of  profound  peace,  to  re- 
vive the  principles  of  rational  and  temperate  freedom.  This 
it  urges,  as  the  furefl  expedient  for  attaching  the  hearts  of 
fubje&s  to  the  laws,  fecuring  the  flrength  of  their  arm  againft 
invading  foes,  and  preventing  the  low  murmur  of  the  people 
from  fwelling  into  accents  of  fettled  dii'content.  Though  dif- 
quiets  which  have  reafon  for  their  bafis,  may  be  filenced  for 
a feafon,  it  is  inherent  in  their  nature  to  gain  force  by  time. 

To  communities  at  large,  it  carries  equal  admonition.  It 
fliews  them  a point,  beyond  which  their  energies  cannot  be 
excited,  without  anarchy;  without  becoming  a bar  to  thofe 
very  fecuritie3  for  liberty,  which  render  popular  commotions 
honourable. 

I i 
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Ik  reflecting  on  the  former  ftate  of  France,  a fyftem  of 
cruelty,  monopoly,  and  abufe,  and  confidering  the  almoft 
miraculous  change  that  took  place  ; we  find  an  eafy  clue  to 
the  delight  with  which  we  contemplated  the  event. 

In  their  declaration  of  rights,  we  faw  the  abftradt  prin- 
ciples of  government  revealed,  the  ftreams  of  power  laid 
open  to  vulgar  infpe&ion,and  traced  up  to  their  fource.  We 
were  led  to  view  with  rapture  a new  aera  in  human  affairs; 
which  feem’d  to  promife  an  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  without 
the  fiighteft  alloy,  or  the  fmalleft  facrifice  of  the  freedom  of 
the  individual,  to  the'  comforts  of  regulated  fociety. 

When  univerfal  liberty  feemed  within  grafp,  the  profpcdfc 
was  fuddenly  obfcured.  The  vifion  was  too  perfedl  to  be 
Lifting,  and  the  enchantment  held  but  for  a day.  The  things 
we  are  hourly  witneffing,  cannot  however  pafs  away  without 
meliorating  every  foil,  in  every  portion  perhaps  of  the  globe ; 
for  the  germ  of  liberty  will  be  conveyed  to  countries 
that  never  cultivated  it  before.  Though  the  utmoft  fum  of 
theoretical  freedom,  may  not  in  the  iffue  be  attained  ; all  that 
experience  has  pronounced  rational,  practical,  and  perma- 
nent, probably  will. 

It  was  natural  that  an  enthufiaftic  love  of  Gallic  emanci- 
pation fliould  widely  extend  itfelf,  and  in  no  tradt  of  country 
more  than  in  the  North  of  Ireland. ; that  nidus  of  American  In- 
dependence, and  of  liberty  to  three  millions  at  home.  There, 
the  moft  ardent  aftedtion  for  the  late  revolution  difplayed 
itfelf ; and  what  heart  fhould  have  refufed  to  participate  ? 

The  recital  of  fa<£ls  will  revive  in  our  memory  the  odious 
fcenes  which,  in  the  old  order  of  things,  were  daily  difplayed 
in  France. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  lives  and  properties  of 
twenty  five  millions,  were  fubjedt  without  controul  to  the 
will  of  one  man.  How  ill  that  power  was  and  might  be  exer- 
cifed,  let  the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of  Nantz  declare ; when 
the  galleys  were  filled  with  proteftants ; when  five  or  fix  hundred 
ihoiifaad  men  perifhed  in  different  wars  ; and  a like  number 
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(becaufe  their  religion  was  not  that  of  Rome,)  were  forced 
out  of  their  country,  difteminating  arts  over  Europe,  many  of 
which  were  before  confined  to  France. 

.Letters  de  Cachet,  for  the  Baftile  and  other  date 
prifons,  were  fold  with  blanksy  which  the  purchafer 
might  fill  up  with  names  at  pleafure  ; and  at  his  difcre- 
tion,  impril’onment  for  life  in  a loathfomc  dungeon,  or  to 
be  chained  at  the  oar  of  a galley,  might  be  the  lot  of  the 
innocent  a9  well  as  the  guilty.  Befide  the  great  Baftile, 
there  were  thirty-five  fmaller  ones  under  other  names,  in 
Paris  alone. 

The  liberty  of  the  firft  fubjccft  in  the  land  was  at  the  mercy 
of  a Madam  Maintenon,  or  a Pompadour,  or  whoever  elfe 
the  King  happened  to  be  attached  to.  Latude  might  be  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  a dungeon  for  thirty  five  years,  or  a 
wretch  bruifed  to  death  by  the  carriage  wheels  of  his  Majef- 
fty’s  miftrefs  ; without  the  flighted  enquiry  into  the  caufe  of 
the  committal  of  the  one,  or  of  the  death  of  the  other.  The 
body  of  an  unfortunate  man  who  happened  to  wound  the 
pride  of  a courtezan,  was  “ wafted  away  in  the  Baftile  with 
“ long  expectation  and  confinement.  Latude  felt  what  kind 
“ of  ficknefs  of  the  heart  it  was,  which  arifes  from  hope  de« 
“ ferred.  On  looking  nearer,  we  might  fee  him  pale  and  fe- 
“ verifli.  In  thirty  years  the  weftern  breeze  had  not  once 
“ fanned  his  blood— he  had  feen  no  fun,  no  moon  in  all  that 
**  time ; nor  had  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinl'man  breathed 
“ through  his  lattice.  He  was  fitting  upon  the  ground  on  a 
“ little  draw,  in  the  fartheft  corner  of  his  dungeon,  which 
“ was  alternately  his  chair  and  his  bed.  A little  calendar  of 
**  fmall  fticks  were  laid  at  the  head,  notched  all  over  with  the 
**  difmal  days  and  nights  he  had  pafled  there.”  Such  was  the 
pi<fture  of  confinement,  drawn  by  the  mafterly  pencil  of 
Sterne.  It  was  a fketch  from  nature  ; and  hence  the  effetft  it 
has  ever  had  on  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  The  Baftile  with 
its  towers,  and  its  fofle,  railed  thofe  fears  which  our  country- 
man fo  well  deferibed  ; and  which  were  felt  by  every  inhabi- 
tant of  a free  country,  that  has  been  on  the  fpot.  The  foun- 
dations of  that  monument  of  defpotiim,  are  now  happily 
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rooted  out,  and  grafs  grows  where  many  a vi<5lim  has  lafi- 
guifhed  from  youth  to  old  age,  after  the  very  caufe  of  his  im- 
prifonment  was  forgotten,  and  his  profecutor  no  more.  At 
its  demolition,  the  electors  of  Paris  found  in  it  and  carried 
away,  (to  ufe  their  own  words)  “ the  ancient  arms,  frightful 
by  their  ftrange  and  murderous  forms  ; the  chains,  fo  often 
flained  with  blood ; the  fhackles,  worn  down  by  daily  rubbing 
on  the  flefh  and  bone  of  fufferers  for  centurie*  part ; and  the 
old  corfelet  of  iron,  invented  to  retain  a man  by  all  the  joints 
of  his  body,  and  to  reduce  him,  like  Thefcus  in  Hell,  to  an 
eternal  immobility.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  now  in  pofieffion 
of  this  Chef  d’CEuvre,  worthy  of  the  Furies,  of  Phalaris  or 
Cacus.” 

Louis  XIV.  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  a marine  to  curb  the  pride  of  Great  Britain, 
could  pafs  an  edi&  which  confined  commands  in  their  navy  to 
perfons  born  gentlemen , to  the  exclufion  of  thoufands  better 
qualified  perhaps  for  the  charge. 

The  Marquis  de  Sillery  informs  us  that  within  the  prefent 
century,  a General  of  the  army  (Marechal  d’Eftrce)  received 
an  order  of  recal,  in  confcquence  folely  of  the  caprice  of  a 
miftrefs;  in  the  midft  of  feventy  tlandards  of  the  enemy, 
which  he  had  taken  polTeflion  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Hufteimbek. 

The  torture,  with  the  rack  and  wheel,  in  fhort  all  the 
excruciating  pains  which  the  moft  ingenious  and  diabolical 
fancy  could  devife,  were  inflitfted, — viz.  burning  the  hand 
in  the  flame  of  brimftone  ; pinching  the  arms,  thighs,  and 
breaft,  with  red  hot  irons ; pouring  boiling  oil  with  melted 
lead  and  rozin  into  the  wounds  occafioned  by  the  burning, 
except  thofeon  the  breads  which  were  kindly  omitted,  left  the 
lefs  of  life  fhould  put  an  end  to  further  torments  ; tearing  the 
culprit  to  pieces  at  the  tails  of  horfes,  by  means  of  ligatures 
upon  his  arms,  legs  and  thighs,  and  in  the  clofe  of  the  feene, 
humanely  cutting  the  principal  finews  at  the  joints  ; the  pains 
of  the  wretched  fufferer  prolonged  till  he  had  feen  a thigh 
and  an  arm  torn  away,  when  on  the  reparation  of  the  fecond 
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thigh  death  clofcd  the  fcene  ! Of  the  truth  of  the  mod  mi- 
nute circumdance  mentioned,  teftimeny  was  given  in  a dif- 
graceful  detail,  publiped  by  authority  of  the  court. 

It  is  natural  to  alk  in  what  country,  age,  and  government, 
this  could  have  happened  In  the  polifhed  kingdom  of 
France,  in  the  very  reign  before  the  lad,  and  within  thefe 
thirty  fix  years  ! ! Damiens,  who  in  a fit  of  lunacy  attempt- 
ed the  life  of  Louis  XV.  was  the  object  of  thefe  brutal 
cruelties,  that  were  among  the  unhappy  confequences  of 
an  unlimited  monarchy,  in  which  the  fovereign  was  a defpot, 
and  his  people  flaves. 

The  torture  and  the  galleys  were  in  difufe,  and  I believe 
fupprefs’d  in  the  comparatively  mild  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  but 
that  fecurity  which  turns  on  the  capricious  humour  of  the 
monarch  for  the  time  being,  hardly  deferves  the  name. 
France  was  a Kingdom  filled  with  court  fpics.  An  unguarded 
exprcffion  drop’t  in  places  of  public  refort,  in  cenfure  of 
meafures  of  government,  or  of  the  favourite^  or  miflrefs  of 
the  King  or  his  minifter,  often  hurried  an  innocent  man  from 
his  peaceful  home  to  the  deeped  cavern  of  a date  prifon. 
Commerce,  manufactures,  and  induftry  of  every  kind  were 
held  in  contempt ; and  the  Janizary,  under  the  name  of  a 
French  folditr,  could  infult  the  mod  valuable  citizen  with 
impunity,  and  without  the  formality  of  a trial  for  the  offence. 
Within  thefe  feven  years,  at  Beauvais,  officers  were  known 
to  attack  an  audience  in  a theatre,  to  wound  and  kill  as  ma- 
ny as  came  within  their  reach  ; whilft  neither  enquiry  nor 
punifhment  was  confidered  ncccffary, 

With  regard  to  taxation— -The  intendant  of  the  taxes  upon 
diftridb,  pariflies  and  individuals,  could  exempt  fuch  perfons 
as  he  pleafed  to  fuvor,  or  diminiffi  the  fum.  The  Nobility 
and  Clergy  were  almoft  entirely  exempted  from  taxes,  tho’ 
bed  able  to  pay  ; and  the  burthen  of  all  the  other  orders, 
particularly  the  poor,  were  of  courfe,  exceffively  encreafed. 

Immoderate  penfions  were  laviffied  on  worthlefs  depen- 
dants, often  without  the  knowledge  even  of  the  King;  tho’ 
they  were  paid  out  of  the  hard  earned  fruits  of  the  people’s 
labour. 
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Their  Nobility  confided  of  ftxty  thou  fund.  They  bad  one: 
hundred  ihoufand  privileged  perfons,  all  leagued  to  fupport  their 
prerogative  of  payivig  no  proportion  of  fuch  and  furfi 
imports. — Two  hundred  thou/and  priefts  reaped,  (free  of 
expence,)  one  fifth  of  the  net  produce  of  all  the  territorial 
revenues  of  that  great  kingdom,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
were  in  port'ef&on  of  imtnenfe  ertates  : In  one  half  of  the 
kingdom,  tythe  gave  the  Clergy  near  a third  of  the  whole  net 
revenue  of  he  products  of  the  earth  ; a fourth  or  fifth  in  o- 
ther  parts. — Neckar  ertimated  the  revenue  of  the  Clergy,  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  Livres,  of  which  little 
more  than  forty  two  millions  were  received  by  the  Rectors.  Of 
couife  eighty-eight  millions  went  to  fupport  the  pride,  fplen- 
dour,  and  luxury  of  an  enormous  body  of  pampered  prelates  ; 
raifed  on  the  ruins  of  the  religion  of  Jefiis,  and  pretending, 
to  ailimilate  with  the  Imvple,  pure,  and  unafluming  fyrtem  of 
the  gofpel.  Sixty  ihoufand  perfons  were  devoted  to  the  monadic 
life.  The  taxes  were  farmed  out  for  collection,  to  farmers 
general,  with  their  army  of  affiftants,  amounting  to  fifty 
ihoufand  more.  Ail  offices  and  eommiffions,  were  bought  and 
fold  ; not  even  excepting  thofe  of  the  very  mugijirates  appoin- 
ted to  decree  jurtice.  Patents  ifl'utd  by  the  court,  were 
bcqght  on  fpeculation  by  the  rich;  in  order  to  be  fold  over 
the  Kingdom,  to  thofe  who  follow  the  callings  of  barbers, 
coal  meafurers,  and  even  fearchers  of  hog’s  tongues. 

The  laws  againft  game  were  cruel  and  oppreffi ve,  in  a degree 
of  which  even  here  we  have  no  conception  : the  fportfman  who 
dared  to  kill  it,  in  certain  diftritrts,  was  fent  to  tlie  Galleys f 
Their  game  comprehended  wild  boars,  and  herds  of  deer,  not 
confined  to  any  wall  or  pale.  When  the  lady  of  the  Seigneur 
chanced  to  lie  in,  the  tenantry  were  bound  to  beat  the  waters, 
to  keep  the  frogs  blent.  Weeding  and  hoeing  the  lands  were 
risen  prohibited,  left  the  young  partridges  fhould  be  difturbed, 
and  the  farmer  not  fuffered  by  law  to  ule  certain  manures,  tbo* 
bert  calculated  for  his  grounds;  becaufe  they  affetrted  the 
flavour  of  the  game.  At  the  Seigneur's  preifes,  if  he  required  it, 
murt  the  farmer’s  grapes  be  preffed,  and  his  oven  mnrt  receive 
his  bread  ; in  order  to  furnilh  a pretext  for  a tax.  All  the 
feudal  fervitude  of  the  dark  ages  was-  rigidly  exacted ; hence 
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the  defcruSion  of  fome  Chateaux  early  in  the  revolution  ; but 
ilill  eafier  is  that  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  injuftice  which 
prevailed  in  the  Seigneur’s  courts  of  law.* 

The  penal  code  bore  no  proportion  to  the  nature  of  crimes^ 
ex.  gr.  Smugglers  of  fait, — arm’d,  and  aflembled  to  the  num- 
ber of  five,  were  in  Provence,  liable  to  a fine  of  five  hundred 
livres  and  nine  years  of  the  galleys  ; in  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  they  fuffered  death.  Add  to  thefe  the  oppreflion 
of  their  Gabelles  and  Corvee , grievous  and  impolitic  in  the  ex- 
treme. Juries,  or  any  thing  that  deferved  the  name  of  fair 
trial,  were  unknown  , and  when  a feeble  fpark  ©f  liberty 
difeovered  itfelf  in  their  Parliaments,  the  banifhment  of  their 
members  was  the  confequence,  even  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  XVI.  - 

Let  who  will,  fill  up  the  reft  of  the  picture.  Enough  has 
been  done  to  vindicate  thole  who  had  and  have  virtue  fufEcient 
to  abhor  fuch  flavery  wherever  found,  and  to  rejoice  in  every 
profpecA  of  human  beings  reftored  to  their  natural  rights.  As 
to  the  anarchy,  mifrule  and  cruelty  at  prefent  prevalent  in 
France,  he  would  be  hardy  indeed  who  fliould  become  their 
advocate.  They  have  arifen  from  the  excefs  of  a virtuous 
paflion,  driven  to  a fad  extreme  by  the  weaknefs,  perhaps 
perfidy,  of  an  unhappy  monarch.  Forgetting  the  crimes  of 
a French  mob,  the  magnanimous  determination  of  the  French 
nation  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  her  widely  extended  do- 
mains, no  longer  to  groan  under  fervitude,  demanded  our 
admiration ; their  errors  now  claim  our  pity. 

Does  any  man  that  ferioufly  refletfts  on  thefe  things,  wifli 
for  a revival  of  fuch  complicated  plans  of  flavery  and  degra- 
dation ? — If  there  be,  let  him  not  call  himfelf  chriftian  ; for 
religion  teaches  us  to  love  one  another,  and  to  conlider  the 
human  race  as  one  family,  under  the  government  of  the  fame 
God.— Does  any  one  who  lives  in  a free  country,  wifli  for  it  ? 
His  country  may  be  free,  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  he  can  be  fo  himfelf ; for  in  his  heart  he  is  a Have. 


See  a late  tour  through  France. 
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What  France  was — England  and  Ireland— -may  be. 
How  is  fuch  a (late  to  be  retarded,  and  the  facred  fpark  of 
liberty,  longeA  preferved  ? — By  having  before  our  tyes  the 
fall  of  the  ancient  Gallic  ConAitution,  the  democracy  of  which 
was  once  Aronger  than  our  own. — By  watching  the  views  of 
ambitious  men,  and  taking  every  fair  opportunity  of  bringing 
our  own  conAitution  back  to  its  firfi  principles  Tho’  this  i3 
to  be  done  with  a deliberate  hand,  no  difficulty  fhould  alarm 
us,  nor  caufe  it  to  be  negledled. 

With  refpedt  to  our  own  country,  the  imperfedt  Aate  of 
parliamentary  reprefentation,  and  the  gradual  inroads  of 
power,  upon  the  beA  and  moA  ancient  mounds  of  the  conAi- 
tution, may  have  produced  in  fome  of  the  chaAeA  breaAs,  a 
momentary  admiration  of  forms  of  government  more  pleafing 
to  the  eye  than  our  own,  but  not  lefs  fubject  to  abufe,  nor 
lefs  grievous  in  their  decay. 

General  Aflemblies  of  the  people  have,  fyowever,  in  all 
quarters,  reprobated  republican  ideas, bv  declarations  ener- 
getic and  Arong,  in  exadt  ratio  with  the  magnitude  and 
refpedfability  of  the  meeting.  From  the  common*  collected 
in  a Barony  or  County,  to  one  million  four  hundred  th^ufand 
inhabitants  reprefented  in  a province,  at  Dungannon , expref- 
fions  of  unbounded  aAedtioa  for  their  Prince,  and  of  love?  for 
their  conAitution  in  its  true  principles,  have  rifen  in  fuch  a 
climax  of  loyalty,  as  to  leave  the  enemies  of  reform  without 
one  folitary  pretext  for  avoiding  a fair  difeuffion  of  the  griev- 
ances of  the  fubjedt.  But  it  is  not  the  power  of  the  Crown  of 
which  good  men  complain,  tho’  the  venerated  name  of  Ma- 
jeAy  is  in  every  intereAed  man’s  mouth.  It  is  the  encreafed, 
encreafing,  and  undue  power  of  the  Ariftocracy , which  in 
progrefs  of  time  may  deAroy  the  Regal  Branch  itfelf. 

It  has  been  the  chief  defign  of  thefe  thoughts  to  turn 
public  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  BritiAi  conAitution,  and 
to  fome  of  its  moA  ancient  principles , as  points  for  fliaping 
fuch  a courfe  as  may  avoid  the  rocks  fwrrounding  unlimited 
Monarchy,  and  democratical  Tyranny;  and  lead  to  that 
happier  mean  which  lies  between  both. 
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Dots  GREAT  BRITAIN  OR  IRELAND  FULLY  ENJOY  THAT  CON- 
STITUTION which  thefe  papers  hold  up  as  a pattern  of  un- 
rivalled excellence  ? 

The  following  Queftions  will  determine. 

I.  Are  the  Iaws  afFedling  life,  perfon,  and  property,  framed 

with  the  confent  of  the  King— the  Lords — and  the  commons; 
the  lad  fully  and  fairly  reprefented  in  a third  branch  of  the 
Legiflature  ? [ General  fuffrage  of  all  freemen  prefent,  the 

ancient  practice  ; confirmed  by  ftatute  7th,  Henry  IV. — but 
redridted  to  40s.  freeholders  by  8th  Henry  VI  — [See  Note.*] 

II.  Are  Elections  of  Members  of  Parliament  free  ? [Bill 
•f  Bights.] 

III.  Can  no  man  be  imprifoned  without  previous  caufe 
fkewn  ? [Petition  of  Rights , (Charles  I.] 

IV.  Can  a fubjedl  except  in  particular  cafes  which  the  law 
has  long  declared]  infill  on  the  benefit  of  a Habeas  Corpus ; 
and  mud  a jailox  produce  in  court  the  body  of  his  prifoner, 
and  fliew  caufe  for  his  detainder  ? [Habeas  Corpus,  Chas.  II.] 

V.  Can  the  meaned  fubjecd  be  brought  to  trial  only  when 

lawful  evidence  is  given  againd  him  ? ( M.igna  Charta , 

chap.  47,  John.) 

VI.  Must  every  alleged  crime  be  tried  by  a Jury , confiding 
of  the  Peers  of  the  accufed,  refident  in  the  vicinage  ?— 
[Magna  Charta , chap.  48.) 

VII.  Is  it  impoffible,  from  the  nature  of  the  ’aw  refpeiding 
Juries,  that  they  can  be  unduly  impannelled,  or  packed,  in  any 
cafe  whatfoever  l 


* The  reader  cannot  imagine  that  univerfal  fuffrage,  is  re- 
commended by  this  reference  to  ancient  practice  ; as  the  opi- 
nion of  the  author  was  explained  on  that  point  in  number 
eleven. 
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VTII.  Can  exceffive  fines  (difproporticned  to  the  offence, 
or  to  the  ability  of  the  perfon  to  pay  them)  never  be  exa&ed  ? 
( Magna  Chart  a.) 

IX.  Can  no  power  in  the  State  exadk  exceffive  bail  ?— 
(Bill  of  Highs.) 

X.  Is  a man’s  houfe  (till  his  eaftle — fho*  “ a ftraw  built 
fhed,”  and  the*  “ every  wind  of  Heaven  may  whiffle  round 
it,  and  all  the  elements  of  nature  enter  in.”  ? (Lord  Chat- 
ham, and  the  antient  practice  of  the  conftitution,  prior  to 
excife  and  certain  other  laws.) 

XI.  Can  neither  the  Crown,  nor  its  fervants,  fell,  deny, 
or  defer  right  and  juftice  to  any  man  ? ( Magna  Cbaria.) 

Tf  thefe  are  already  enjoyed ; if  the  benefits  of  the  great 
Charter,  of  the  Petition  of  Rights,  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
the  feveral  guards  of  our  liberties  confirmed  at  the  Revolution, 
are  flill  in  undiminifhed  force,  let  every  man  fit  down 
contented  under  his  vine,  happy  in  the  reflection  that  his 
country  is  free.  But  if  they  are  not  ; the  talents  of  the  wife 
and  the  hearts  of  all,  fhould  be  engaged  in  their  attainment— 
becaufe  the  points  enumerated  are  efiential  to  the  Britifli  con- 
ftitution. No  abufe  in  the  practice  of  that  conftitution,  can 
however  be  charged  to  the  principle  ; We  may  lament  and 
ftrive  to  remove  the  one,  but  we  fhould  never  ceafe  to  vene- 
rate the  other. 

In  no  poflible  fituation  fhould  the  people  of  this  or  any 
country,  or  age,  be  tempted  to  defpair.— When  the  cup  is 
even  ready  to  overflow,  comfort  is  at  hand.  It  is  one  of 
the  means  of  Providence,  for  preferving  a balance  in  human 
affairs,  that  the  very  enormity  of  an  evil  fhall  contribute  to 
to  its  cure. 
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THOUGHTS 

ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION 

No.  XIV. 


jttTGOST  IJ. 

**  The  total_difufe  of  arms  amongft  the  lower  clafles  of  peo- 
“ pie,  laid  that  opulent  country  (Oarthage)  open  ; an 
“ eafy  and  a tempting  prey  to  every  invader.  This  was 
“ another  capital  error,  and  confequently  another  caufe 
“ which  contributed  to  th.eir  ruin.  How  muft  any  nation* 
“ like  our  own,  ( England ) which  with  refpevEt  to  the  bulk 
“ ofthepeople,  lies  in  the  fame  defencelefs  fttuation  ; how, 
“ I fay,  mull  they  cenfure  the  mighty  State  of  Carthage, 
“ fpreading  terror  and  giving  law  to  the  moft  diftam  nati- 
**  oris  by  her  powerful  fleets,  when  they  lee  her  at  the 
“ fame  time  trembling  and  giving  herfelf  up  for  loft,  at  the 
“ landing  of  any  invader  in  her  own  territories 

MONTAGUE;  ANCIENT  EEPUBEICS. 


It  is  a principle  of  the  Britifh  conftitotion,  that  every 
freeman  fhould  be  armed.  This  is  equally  his  right,  and 
his  duty.  It  is  a privilege  which  tends  to  fecuretfee  poflcfiion 
of  every  dther,  againft  both  foreign  enemies  and  domeftic 
tyrants : and  he  is  therefore  under  an  obligation  to  exercife 
a right  of  fo  much  confequence  to  Society. 

This  principle  has  been  handed  down  to  ns  from  the  remo- 
te ft  antiquity.  Notwithftanding  the  unconftitutional  tyranny 
of  game  laws,  and  the  reftridtions  irr.pofed  on  Raman 
Catholics  in  times  of  jcaloufy  and  difiention,  it  is  at  this  mo- 
ment csercifed  in  an  eminent  degree  : and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  never  fufFer  their  right  to 
be  infringed. 
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The  pra&ice  of  carrying  arms,  tnufl:  neceflarily  rank  a- 
mong  the  firH,  in  point  of  time,  that  obtained  in  every  civil 
fociety  : — but  we  know,  in  par  icular,  that  it  was  an  efl'estial 
duty  in  feudal  times.  It  was  even  the  condition  upon  which 
both  Lords  and  Commons  held  their  lands.  Hence,  their 
titles  to  their  property,  were  called  Military  Tenures. 

So  thoroughly  was  this  principle  eftab'ilhed,  when  the 
Barons  extorted  Magna  Charta  from  John  in  1215,  that  it 
was  thought  unnecefiary  to  mention  it  among  their  privileges. 
That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people,  was  plain  to  every  one  ; 
for  they  not  only  held  their  eftates  by  military  tenure,  but 
were  frequently  called  into  the  field  by  their  refpedtive 
chiefs.  That  it  was  their  right,  could  not  be  doubted  at 
Runnemede,  where  the  Barons,  with  their  tenants  were  en- 
camped in  defiance  of  the  King. 

It  is  unnecefiary  to  feek  for  proofs  of  this  practice  in  the 
four  fucceeding  centuries,  becaufe  the  fame  fyftem  continued; 
and  previoufly  to  the  eftablifliment  of  Handing  armies,  wars 
were  carried  on  by  the  proprietors  of  land. 

When  the  eflablifhment  of  Handing  armies  had  rendered 
the  people  remifs  in  performing  this  duty  to  their  country ; 
and  juHly  excited  the  jealoufy  of  Parliament — it  was  thought 
necefiary  to  remind  the  King  of  the  rights  of  hi*  people,  and 
to  remind  the  people  of  their  duty.  We  accordingly  find 
articles  to  the  following  purport  in  the  bill  of  rights,  1689— 

—That  the  railing  or  keeping  a Handing  army  within  the 
kingdom,  in  time  of  peace,  unlefs  it  be  with  the  confent  of 
parliament,  is  againfi  law\ 

—That  the  fubje&s  which  are  ProteHants,  may  have  arms 
for  their  defence,  fuitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  al- 
lowed by  law. 

The  difira&ed  Hate  of  this  kingdom  induced  the  govern- 
ment, at  feveral  periods,  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  bearing 
arms  upon  the  Englifli  and  Scotch  fettlers,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties and  in  the  City  »f  Dublin  in  particular,  the  oath  of  a 
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freeman  hinds  him,  at  this  day,  to  be  furnifhed  with  fuel* 
armour  and  weapons  as  were  in  ule  when  the  oath  was 
framed. 

That  this  liberty  of  having  arms  implied  the  liberty  of 
arraying  and  exercising  IN  bodies,  is  evident  even  from 
fuch  confiderations  as  thtfe  : — That  if  a man  be  allowed  to 
have  arms,  he  muff  lie  permitted  to  learn  their  ufe  ; other- 
wife  the  permilfion  would  be  nugatory  : That  if  two  or 
more  citizens  be  attacked,  the  law  muft  neceffarily  authorize 
them  to  co-operate  for  their  mutual  defence  : That  if  a neigh- 
bourhood,  or  town,  be  expofed  to  danger,  the  inhabitants 
mufl  unite,  and  learn  to  adt  together,  or  their  arms  would 
be  ufelefs  ; and  a few  riotous  perfons,  or  a banditti,  might 
pillage  each  houfe  feparately,  and  murder  the  family  without 
interruption  : That  if  the  country  be  threatened  by  foreign' 
or  internal  enemies,  the  people  muft  adt  in  concert,  and  take 
the  moft  effectual  method  of  making  reliftance.  And  that 
this  cannot  be  done  without  providing  uniform  arms,  and 
accoutrements,  nor  without  being  regularly  difeiplined  and 
commanded. 

But  bcftde  thefe  general  confiderations,  we  are  fupported 
in  this  opinion  by  the  conftitutional  fadts  already  mentioned. 
For,  ift.  Perhaps  a principal  motive  to  the  formation  of  fo- 
cieties,  was  reciprocal  defence  and  co-operation.  2d.  In  mi- 
litary times,  the  people  were  bound  by  their  leafes,  to  em- 
body, when  the  kingdom  was  in  danger  either  from  abroad 
or  at  home.  3d.  The  armour  and  weapons  with  which  the 
freemen  of  cities  were  required  to  be  furnifhed,  would  have 
been  of  little  ufe,  except  in  battle  array.  And  4th.  The  bill 
of  rights  could  not  mean  to  leave  any  doubt  of  the  confti- 
tutional conduct  of  its  authors,  who  had  recently  exercifed 
this  right  in  effedting  the  Revolution. 

If  any  perfon  fhould  ftill  hefitate  upon  this  point,  his  miud 
muft  be  fully  convinced  by  what  has  pafTed  in  our  own  times  : 
for  we  have  feen  this  principle  of  common  law’  declared  in 
the  moft  folemn  and  deliberate  manner.  We  have  feen  both 
houfes  of  parliament  returning  thanks  to  numerous  bodies  of 
citizens,  regularly  armed,  difeiplined  and  embodied,  without 
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receiving  pay  or  any  other  aid,  or  acknowledging  any  mili- 
tary fubjecStion  to  the  executive  power.  Nay  his  Majefty 
hintfeh  intimated  his  concurrence  with  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, by  receiving,  a deputation  from  the  Volunteers  of 
Ireland. 

It  is  incontrovertible,  that  the  reeent  improvement:  made- 
in  the  conflitarroa  of  Ireland,  and  the  extenfion  of  her  trade, 
as  well  as  her  feeority  from  invafion  divripg  the  American  war, 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  difeipline  of  the  Volunteers,  and  to 
the  formidable  bodies  which  learned  to  a<St  together  at  Re- 
views ; for  had  every  individual  flood  alone,  the  people 
would  have  been  only  the  more  del-pi  fed  on  account  of  their 
ftmplieity,  in  providing  themfclves  With  arms  which  they 
were  incapable  of  ulmg.  The  approbation  of  hts  Majeflfy 
and  the  two  Houfes,  was  not  therefore  conferred  upon  them 
as  individuals  ; for  as  unconoe<51:ed  individuals,  they  could  not 
have  effe&ed  any  of  the  purpofes  for  which  they  receiv- 
ed this  approbation*  It  was  give»  to  them  as  an  army, 
which  had  equipped  itfelf  for  aCfualfervice,  without  requiring 
any  alEftance  from  government. 

Still,  perhaps,  feme  timorous  perfoas  may  be  prevented 
from  yielding  to  the  force  of  thefe  arguments,  by  their  fears. 
They  may  think  that  government  could  not  be  carried  on,  if 
all  the  people  were  armed.  I»  my  opinion,  this  is  the  very 
circumftante  which  renders  the  Volunteer  aflbcratioHs  alb 
powerful  in  afting  right , and  impotent  in  acting  wrong. 
If  indeed  only  a certain  deferipiion  of  the  people  were  armed, 
they  mnft  become  formidable  both  to  government,  and 
their  fellow-citizens.  Bat  when  the  Volunteers  and  the 
people  are  in  facl  the  fame  body,  it  is  plain  that;  the  peoplo 
have  nothing  to  fear,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  govern- 
ment is  fafe  from  being  over-ruled  by  a fa&ion.  If  indeed  a 
whole  nation  in  arms,  flionld  concur  in  demanding  a redrefs 
of  griev  ances,  and  an  adminiftratron  ilhould  refufe  to  comply  5 
it  might  then  tremble  ; and  who  is  there  that  would  have  it 
other  wife  t Were  aH  the  people  o«  one  fkle  and  their  fervants 
on  the  otlrer  ; the  people  would  command,  and  their  fer^ants. 
mull  obey.  But  in  the  regular  cora-fe  of  affairs,  whe»  go- 
vernment fludies  the  intcreft  of  the  maioo,  the  nation  being 
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armed  wifi  take  care  that  they  fhall  meet  with  no  obflruCHon 
in  the  difcharge  of  theirduty  ; no  petty  infurredion  will  dare 
to  fliew  its  head;  no  formidable  rebellion,  toraifeits  creft. 

It  is  tlie  intercft  of  every  well  meaning  government,  that 
our  military  affociations  fhould  flourifh  even  in  time  of  peace; 
but  on  the  eve  of  a war,  it  would  be  madnefs  or  treason  to 
difcourage  them.  Adminiftration  fhould  then  folicit  their 
affiftauce,  for  they  are  the  only  force  which  can  protect 
the  country,  by  land.  How  could  Ireland  be  protected 
from  a French  invafien  by  12^000  men,  effectives  and 
non-effeCtives,  cantoned  throughout  the  kingdom  ; at 
great  part  of  them  neceffary  for  garrifon  duty,  and  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws]  she  must  thcn  depend  yppN  tut 
volunteer  armv  ; inexhauftilvle  in  point  of  numbers,  quar- 
tered in  every  parifh,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, and  equally  interefted  and  intrepid  in  the  defence  of 
their  liberties. 


%*  The  following  Extracts  are  made  from  Irifli  aCls  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  rather  as  matter  of  curiolity,  than 
connected  with  this  publication. 

STATUE  V.  OF  ED.  IV.  CHAP.  IV. 

An  aCt  that  every  Fnglifhman,  and  Irifhman,  that  dwelleth 
with  Englishmen,  between  fixty  and  iixteen  in  years,  fhall 
have  an  Englifh  bow  and  arrows. 

Rot.  Par.  Cap  17. 

Item.  At  the  requeft  of  the  Commons  that  confederation 
had  to  the  great  number  of  Iriflimen,  that  exceed  greatly  the 
Englifh  people,  that  in  force  and  augmentation  of  the  King’s 
lieges,  it  is  ordeyned  by  the  fame  parliament  that  every  Eu- 
gliihman  and  Irifhman  that  dwell  with  Englifhmen  and  fpeak 
Englifh,  -that  be  between  fixty  and  fixteen  *in  age,  fhall  have 
an  Englifh  bow  of  his  own  length,  and  one  fift  meal  at  the 
leaft  betwixt  the  necks,  with  twelve  fliafts  of  the  length  of 
three-fourths  of  the  ftandard  ; the  bows  of  yew,  wych,  haffel, 
afk,  awburn,  or  any  other  reafonable  tree,  according  to  their 
power,  and  the  fliafts  in  the  fame  manner,  within  two 
months  next  after  the  publication  of  the  eflatute,  upon  pain 
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of  two  pence  a moneth,  from  moneth  to  other,  for  that  he 
fhall  have  and  continue  the  bow  and  fnafts,  and  in  lieu  of 
the  bow  and  ftiafrs  broken  and  loft  to  have  new  under  pane 
of  two-pence  every  moneth  till  it  be  done,  and  yet  not  pro- 
hibiting gentlemen  on  horftback  to  ride  according  to  their 
beft  difpofitions,  to  ride  with  fpear,  fo  that  they  have  bows 
with  their  men  for  time  of  neceflity. 


chap.  v. 

An  a&  for  having  a conftable  in  every  town,  and  a pair  of 
butts  for  fhooting,  and  that  every  man  betwixt  fixty  and  fix- 
teen  fhall  llioot  every  holyday  at  the  fame  butts. 

Rot.  Par.  Cap.  18. 

At  the  requeft  of  the  Commons  it  is  ordayned  and  eftablilh- 
ed  by  authority  of  faid  Parliament,  that  in  every  Englifh 
town  of  this  land  that  pafs  three  houfes  holden  by  tenants, 
where  no  other  prefident  is,  be  chofen  by  his  neighbours,  or 
by  the  Lord  of  the  fame  town,  one  conftable  to  be  prefident 
and  governor  of  the  fame  town  in  all  things  that  pertain  to 
the  common  rules  of  the  fame  town,  as  in  ordinance  of  night- 
\<atch,  from  Michaelmas  to  Eafter,  yearly,  under  pain  of 
threepence  every  night;  and  alfo  to  ordayne  one  pair  of 
butts  for  fhooting  within  the  town,  or  well  neere,  upon 
coft  and  labour  of  the  faid  town,  under  pane  cf  two 
fhillings  from  one  moneth  to  the  other,  from  the  publication 
hereof  till  the  conftable  be  made,  and  the  butts  alfo,  and  that 
every  man  in  the  fame  town  in  fuch  hour  as  the  conftable,  or 
his  deputy  of  his  neighbours  lliall  affign,  that  is,  between 
lixty  and  fixteen,  muft  be  before  the  conftable,  or  his  deputy, 
at  the  fame  butts,  and  flioot  up  and  down  three  times  every 
feaft  day  betwixt  the  firft  day  of  March  and  the  laft  day  of 
July,  under  pane  of  one  half  penny  for  every  day,  and  that  all 
thefe  panes  be  levied  off  their  goods  or  wages  from  moneth  to 
moneth  by  the  conftable,  to  be  fpent  in  the  ftrengthening  of 
the  fame  town,  or  otherwife  in  his  default  to  be  levied  by  the 
wardein  of  the  place,  and  that  the  panes  loft  be  fpent  upon 
the  towns  when  the  faid  panes  rifeth. 
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THOUGHTS 

OH  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 


No.  XV. 

April  iz. 

**  The  Democracies  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  are  inconfi- 
u derable  in  power  ; but,  if  that  tumultuary  form  of  Go- 
“ verument  fliouid  be  re-eflabliflied  in  great  States,  and 
<(  popular  Aflemblies  again  entrufled  with  executive  fiin&i- 
“ ons,  ought  not  the  principles  eftablifhed  in  this  difcourfc 
to  convince  us  that  fuch  aflemblies  would  abufe  power 
“ now,  as  grol'sly  as  they  did  formerly  ? Is  it  not  to  be 
**  dreaded  that  the  ancient  barbarities  would  be  renewed, 
“ the  manners  of  men  again  tainted  with  a favage  ferocity, 
“ and  thofe  enormities,  .the  bare  defeription  of  which  i« 
“ (hocking  to  human  nature,  be  introduced,  repeated, 
41  and  gradually  become  familiar  ?” 

GILLIs’s  LIFE  OT  LYSIAS  AND  ISOCRATES. 


The  Britifii  Conflitution  has  been  fometimes  compared 
with  new  or  imaginary  Republics. — k may  not  therefore 
be  inexpedient  to  compare  it  with  thofe  Republican  Forms 
of  Government  which  v/e  know  to  be  ancient,  and  to  have 
been  reduced  to  practice.  A complete  contrail  would  indeed 
be  impracticable  in  the  fpace  and  time  allotted  to  publications 
of  this  kind.  All  that  can  be  aimed  at  is  to  fuggelt  a few 
hints,  which  may  induce  my  readers  to  profecute  the  fame 
train  of  thoughts. 

From  the  pacific  declarations  of  the  French  Republic,  tho’ 
net  yet  verified  by  experience,  it  has  been  concluded  that  if 
all  European  States  adopted  the  Republican  Form,  -wars 
would  ceafc — and  the  frequency  of  hoftiiities  among  modern 
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nationsbasbeen  afcribed  to  their  Monarchical  Governments.^ 
How  fnch  an  idea  fliould  enter  the  head  of  any  man  who  had 
ever  read  hiflory,  is  to  me  altogether  unaccountable  ; for 
every  one  knows  that  sparta,  Athens,  and  above 'afi,  rome, 
were  the  moft  reftlefs,  ambitious,  and  warlike  ftates  even  of 
ancient  times  ; and  that  there  is  not  one  modern  nation  that 
can  fland  in  competition  with  them  in  this  refpect.  It  is  not 
neceflary,  however,  to  feek  for  examples  beyond  creeck; 
for  the  ancient  date  of  that  country  is  a cafe  in  point. 
Were  Europe  covered  with  Republics,  the  would  be  a fecond 
Greece,  on  a larger  fcale ; and  the  inceflant  and  defperate 
contefts  which  were  fupported  by  thofc  ancient  ftates,  would 
be  renewed  ; with  this  difference,  that  hoftilities  would  lafl 
longer,  and  be  more  deftrudtive.  The  Commonwealth  of 
England  was  fcarccly  formed,  when  it  engaged  in  a defperate 
war  with  the  Republic  of  Holland  : and  the  Cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland have  luppbed  every  ftate  in  Europe  with  troops. 
Republics  therefore  are  fond  of  war.  Nor  lbould  this  pro- 
peniity  appear  ftrange  to  any  one  ; for  the  caufe  of  it  is  very 
obvious^ 

In  Britain,  where  the  prerogative  of  war  and  peace  is 
refted  in  the  King,  ~'ve  know  that  though  an  inglorious 
peace  may  1'ometimes  be  concluded,  and  an  imprudent  war 
declared,  there  are  many  obftacles  in  the  way  of  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  A regard  to  the  fenfc  of  the  public,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  two  houfes,  is  even  at  this  day  a powerful 
reflramt,  as  we  have  repeatedly  experienced  within  a few 
years,  particularly  in  the  RuJJian  armament : and  as  neither 
the  King,  ner  his  principal  advifers,  are  military  men,  the 
mad  paflion  for  military  glory  can  have  little  influence. 

But  in  Republics,  it  is  eafy  to  enflame  the  refen  t men  t„ 
the  avarice,  or  the  ambition  of  a popular  affembly  ; and 
there  is  always  a number  of  demagogues  and  defperate  lwords- 
men,  whofe  palCon  is  fame,  and  whole  interell  is  bell  pro- 
moted by  public  confufion  and  foreign  wars. 

Now  if  wars  would  continue  under  Republican  forms,  it 
is  plain  that  they  could  not  be  tarried  on  without  Jlaudir.g 
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armies.  Some  of  the  ancient  Republics  were  military  com*' 
munities.  The  Citizens  were  not  only  foldiers,  but  they 
were  nothing  elfe.  Rome  and  si’arta  were  gar rifins from 
which  drafts  and  detachments  might  be  made  without  any 
material  change  in  their  mode  of  living;  nay  fometimes, 
adtual  fervice  was  efkeemed  a relaxation  from  duty,  and  n 
lucrative  employment.  , But  in  the  tranquil,  commercial 
Rate  of  modern  Europe,  the  inhabitants  would  fcarcely  brook 
to  be  ordered  into  camp,  and  would  think  it  a ftrange  com- 
mencement  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  to  be  tranfported  for 
ftyen  years  to  Gibraltar,  Africa , or  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Standing  armies-  therefore  would  fill  l>e  necefTary  : and- 
a little  reflection  will  convince  any  man  that  they  are  more 
formidable  in  Republics  than  in  Monarchies.  Rome,  it  is 
well  known,  was  frequently  overrun,  and. at  length  deftroyed, 
even  by  an  army  of  her  own  children.  Her  rival  carthace, 
which  like  England  was  a commercial  Rate,  and  found  it 
cheaper  and  taller  to  buy  foldiers,  than  to  fight  her  own  bat- 
tles, was  brought  to  the  brink. of  deRru&ion  by.  an  army  of 
foreign  mercenaries — In  the  time  of  cromvvell,  the  Engiifir 
Commonwealth  was  governed'  by  a council  of  officers’,  and 
foon  after,  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  reftored  Char- 
les II.  without  condition  or  ftipulation;  The  long  Parliament 
was  as  able  and  virtuous  a body  of  men  as  ever  fat  in  any 
Senate  : yet  the  refult  of  their  efforts,  was  mi.itary  tyranny 
and  Cromwellian  ufurpation ; rendered  hereditary  in  the 
peifon  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  fupprefled  only  to  make 
way  for  the  profligate  and  licentious  Charles. 

From  thefe  fadts  it  will  alfo  appear  that  European  Repub- 
lics cannot  be  exempt  from  taxes.  A popular  Government 
may  no  doubt  be  conducted  at  lefs  expence  than  a Monar- 
chy ; but  when  a National  Afiembly,  a Handing  army,  a 
powerful  navy,  and  frequent  wars  are  to  be  supported,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary.  expeuce&  cf  Government, — the  peo- 
ple mull  be  fubjedt  to  heavy  impofls.  America  indeed. is 
happy  in  this  refpecfl;  but  it  is  owing  to  her  remote  lunation. 
Yet  even  America,  though  without  army,  or  navy,  is  fub- 
jedt to  many  taxes,  particularly  a heavy  Excife,  which  even 
now  is  exciting  difeontent. 
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As  I have  fliewn,  that  a modern  Republic  would  probably 'be 
a * warlike  Jlate , and  consequently  liable  to  the  defpotifm  of  a 
{landing  army,  and  lubjeid  to  grievous  taxes  ; fo  it  might  be 
eafily  fliewn  that  it  would  be  lefs  able  to  bear  thefe  burden* 
than  fuch  a kingdom  as  England  : for  commerce  is  not  con- 
genial with  a Republican  Government. 

The  (lability  of  a Republic  depends  on  a confiderable  de* 
gree  of  equality  among  the  citizens,  in  point  of  property. 
This  can  be  maintained  only  by  dilcouraging  commerce  ; by 
Agrarian  Laws ; by  violating  the  right  of  a man  to  bequeath 
his  property  ; or  by  dmilar  contrivances,  which  have  actu- 
ally been  recommended  by  Some  popular  waiters.  A date 
in  which  fuch  a difparity  of  wealth  exids  as  is  to  be  found  at 
prefent  in  England,  could  not  long  continue  under  a Repub- 
lican Government  : and  this  difparity  would  foon  take 
place  in  a free  commercial  country.  It  is  probable,  then, 
that  extenlive  and  profperous  commerce  would  be  fatal  to  a 
Republic.  Now,  we  all  know,  that  in  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, Commerce  was  the  parent  and  nurfe  of  liberty. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  democratical  Govern- 
ments are  peculiarly  expofed  to  the  florms  of  faction.  “ Of 
all  the  dates  of  Greece,”  fays  Montague,  “ Athens”  which 
was  the  head  of  the  democratical  confederacy  “ may  be 
mod  diiiflly  termed  the  feat  of  faction.”  But  they  are  fub- 
je&  to  a greater  evil  than  this — I mean  the  edetds  of  foreign 
intrigues  and  bribery.  It  is  the  nature  of  democratical  Re- 
publics to  be  influenced  by  men  of  popular  talents,  who  are 
often  in  indigent  circumdances.  A very  Small  Sum  may  be 
a great  obje«£t  to  one  of  thefe  Demagogues  : and  his  friend- 
ship may  be  of  immenfe  value  to  a date  which  is  carrying  on 
war,  or  negociating  with  his  country.  To  expetd  that  Such 
temptations  will  be  redded,  or  to  imagine  that  a popular 
adembly  may  not  be  deluded  by  an  artful  leader,  is  to  de- 
clare profound  ignorance  both  of  modern  and  ancient 
times. 

This  is  the  fide  in  which  France  will  be  mod  eadly  woun- 
ded ; and  if  her  government  continue  in  its  prefent  form,  it 
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is  probable  fhe  may,  in  time,  fall  a vi&im  to  foreign  influ- 
ence, and  domeftic  treachery  ; for  every  Europeandlate  may 
have  agents  in  her  aflembly,  who  will  either  facrifice  her 
interefls  to  their  employers,  or  occafion  fuch  general  diftruft 
in  the  nation,  that  they  will  be  hurried  into  fome  defperate 
expedient  as  a cure  for  their  diftradlions— as  actually  hap- 
pened in  England  at  the  restoration. 

Those  who  have  mod  ftrenuoufly  objedled  to  any  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  Theory  of  the  Britifh  Conflitution, 
have  very  inconfiftently  argued  from  abftraft  democratical 
notions,  that  have  never  been  put  in  execution.  In  this  pa- 
per I have  fet  afide  both  theories,  and  appealed  to  expe- 
rience. From  experience  it  has  appeared,  that  an  Eu- 
ropean Republic  would  naturally  be  reftlefs,  factious,  ambi- 
tious, and  expofed  to  frequent  deftrudfive  wars ; that  thefe 
mud  be  condudted  by  (landing  armies  and  navies  ; that  theflj 
will  require  high  taxes  in  addition  to  thofe  which  are  necef- 
fary  for  the  internal  government;  that  without  commerce, 
it  will  be  unable  to  fupport  fuch  burdens;  and  -with  it,  the 
people  will  foon  become,  by  inequality  of  property,  unfit 
for  a democratical  conftitution  : and  finally,  that  beiide  the 
confequences  of  intefline  divifions,  its  interefls  will  be  con-» 
tinually  betrated  to  its  enemies. 


THOUGHTS 

QN  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 


No.  XVI. 


A PR  It  30. 

u That  people  (the  Athenians)  highly  fufceptible,  as  they 
" are,  oflivcly  and  tranfient  fenfations,  (land diftinguiflied 
“ beyond  all  other  nations,  for  uniting  the  mod  difeor- 
**  dant  qualities,  and  fuch  as  may  be  mod  eafily  abufed  to 
u miflead  them.” 

anaciiarsis. 


It  is  very  obfervable  that  the  writers  who  lately  acquired 
the  greateft  afcendancy  over  the  public  mind,  drew  nothing 
from  history.  This  mud  have  been  occahoned  either  by 
ignorance,  by  a defire  of  impofing  on  their  readers,  or  by  au 
opinion  that  we  are  not  only  wifer  than  all  our  predeceflors, 
but  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  politics,  that 
we  cannot  derive  any  benefit  from  their  v ifdom,  or  expert* 
cnee.  Ignorance  or  impofture,  it  would  be  uncivil  to  im-. 
pute  : nor  can  we  charge  them  with  fuch  felf-fufficiency  and 
prefumption  as  are  implied  by  the  laft  fuppofition,  without 
fufpe&ing  them  of  the  greateft  abfurdity — for  every  wife 
man  knows  that  he  may  receive  advantage  from  a know- 
ledge of  the  fucccfs,  the  misfortunes,  and  the  observations 
even  of  a weak  one.  Yet,  upon  this  idea,  feems  to  be  found- 
ed that  common  notion,  lo  favourable  to  indolence  and  ig- 
norance, that  a new  jer a has  commenctd,  that  Govern- 
ments are  in  future  to  be  constituted  upon  maxims  entirely 
new,  and  that  the  fadts  recorded  in  Hiflorv  cannot  apply 
to  Conftitutions  which  bear  no  refemblance  to  ancient  forms 
of  Government. 

f It  is  faid  in  particular,  that  a Legiflature  purely  repre- 
sentative, is  a modern  invention,  and  of  courfe  that  acne 
of  the  obfervations  drawn  from  the  eld  Republics  are.  appli- 
cable to  it.  If  tins  plan  were  indeed  fo  recent  as  it  is  faid 
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R>  be,  it  would  be  very  liable  to  fufpicion,  for  it  w^jjj  cotTle 
under  the  defcription  of  an  experiment  ; and  peopVwould 
naturally  prefer  a government  which  had,  for  a great  Iu,gth 
of  time  flood  the  teft  of  experience,  to  a mere  novelty. 

But  in  fadfc  it  is  not  a novelty.  Reprefentation  has  had 
a (hare  in  many  Confutations  : and  there  is  in  ancient  hif- 
Yory  an  {pittance  of  a pure  reprefentative  democratical 
Republic,  which  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  plan  lately 
fnbmicted  to  lhe  French. — This  Republic  is  Athens,  from 
which  many  of  the  obfervations  informer  numbers  of  thefe 
thoughts  have  been  drawn. 

Since  the  political  fyftem  lately  introduced  into  France  is 
confidered  by  many  as  a new  difeovery,  it  may  not  be  unfea- 
fonable  to  point  out  the  particulars  in  which  it  refembles  the 
Grecian  policy  : and  fince  it  is  looked  upon  as  a contraft  to 
the  imperfect  form  of  Government  eftablifhtd  in  England,  it 
cannot  he  irrelevant  to  the  intention  of  this  publication,  to 
Rate  the  effedts  produced  by  this  plan  upon  a people  who 
have  always  been  thought  to  bear  a remarkable  refemblance 
to  the  French,  It  is  obvious  that  upon  luch  extenfive  fub- 
jedts,  a few  hints  muft  fulfice.  A full  difeufiion  would  fill  a 
volume,  and  might  laudably  employ  the  pen  of  fome  emi- 
nent fcholar  and  politician. 

In  attica  as  in  France,  the  Sovereignty  refided  in  the 
people ; who  claimed  and  exercifed  the  right  of  adting  in 
their  collective  capacity,  as  often  as  they  thought  prciper. 
But  as  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  could  not  be  con- 
ducted by  fo  numerous  a body,  they  veiled  the  powers  of  Go- 
vernment, in  ordinary  cafes,  in  a Senate.  In  Athens  how- 
ever, the  interference  of  the  people  was  much  more  frequent 
than  in  France,  in  confequence  of  the  very  confined  limits 
■of  its  territory. 

THE-people,  that  they  might  perform  the  fundtions  which 
they  referved  to  themfelves,  were  divided  into  certain  dis- 
tricts, called  demoi.  Of  thefe  there  were  in  Attica  174. 
They  may  be  compared  to  rhe  Communes  or  Scfticns  in  France, 
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Each  F^&ion  was  under  the  direction  of  a fet  of  Officers, 
called  tEMarchs.  It  was  their  buiinefs  to  affemble  the  inha- 
bitar^s  on  public  occafions  ; to  keep  a regiftry  of  the  Citizens 
rPident  in  the  diftridt  ; to  prefide  at  the  eledlion  of  Senators 
and  Magiflrates,  &c.  In  all  thefe  refpedls  they  bore  an  exadt 
refemblance  to  the  Bureau  de  I'ajfemblce  primaire. 

At  thefe  elections  in  both  countries,  the  poorefl  citizens 
were  capable  of  elecfling,  and  being  eledled  ; except  they  had 
been  precluded  by  convidlion  of  certain  crimes.  The  mean- 
eft.  citizens  were  eligible  to  the  higheft  offices  : and  foreigners 
•when  naturalized,  had  all  the  privileges  of  citizens.  In  the 
admiffion  of  new  citizens,  however,  the  Athenians  were 
ftridler  than  the  French.  The  electors  of  courfe  were 
more  1'eledl  in  Attica  than  in  France,  even  after  the  time 
of  aristide^,  who  extended  the  privileges  of  the  lower 
orders  ; and  the  candidates  were  fubjedt  to  a fevere  fcrutiny, 
before  they  could  be  propofed. 

The  Diftridfs  of  Attica  were  claffed  under  ten  tribes , an- 
fwering  to  the  Departments  of  France  ; each  of  which  appoint- 
ed fifty  reprefentatives  to  the  Senate.  The  members  for  each 
tribe,  formed  a committee,  and  every  committee  in  its  turn 
prefided  for  35  days  over  the  affairs  of  the  State,  during 
which  time  it  was  called  the  prytany.  Ten  deputies  of  the 
committee  conftituted  a y«£-committee,  who  were  (filed 
proedri,  held  their  office  for  a week,  and  feem  to  anfwer 
to  the  French  Executive  Council.  One  of  their  number  pre- 
fided every  day;  and  was  alfo  prefident,  or  epistates  of 
the  Senate. 

This  Senate , like  th e Legiflativc  AJJfcmbly,  exercifed  a con- 
fiderable  fliare  of  the  executive  Government. — It’s  members 
mull  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  previous  to  elec- 
tion. They  fat  every  day;  and  to  guard  againft  vacancies, 
the  people  in  the  Primary  Affemblies  appointed  epIlachons, 
or  Supp leans,  as  fubftitutes  for  thofe  who  might  die  of  be 
expelled. 

The  senate,  likethe  Legiflativc  Ajfemlly,  was  eledled  an- 
nually; and  the  deputies  received  daily  wages.  It  might 
make  decrees,  which  continued  in  force  for  a year  5 and  in 
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ordinary  cafes,  it  had  a previous  negative  on  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  people,  bat  its  more  important  a els  were  fhb- 
mitted  to  the  General  Affembly  for  fan<5tion  ; as  the  French 
Affcmbly  refers  matters  of  lingular  moment  to  the  departments. 
— Upon  this  part  of  solon’s  plan,  the  Scythian  philofophec 
fhrewdly  obferved — that  in  Athens  wife  men  were  to  delibe- 
rate, and  fools  to  decide. 

The  free  citizens  of  Athens  were  not  as  numerous  in  pro-, 
pottion  to  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  as  thofe  of  France, 
but  they  were  more  fully  reprefented  ; for  befide  their  pei*« 
fonal  attendance  in  the  Aflembly  of  the  people,  there  was  a 
reprefentative  for  every  forty  citizens. 

Lastly,  the  fame  diftindlion  took  p’ace  between  decrees 
And  laws,  in  each  ftate. — “ A laiv  is  tliftinguiflied  by  its  uni- 
“ verfality  and  its  indefinite  duration.  A decree  is  confined 
“ to  a certain  diftridl,  particular  individuals,  or  a limited 
“ period  of  time.” — [French  Conftitutiori — Tit.  VIII.  § II.  4/J 

All  magiftrates,  and  other  public  officers,  were  chofen 
annually  as  in  France,  by  open  l'uffrage,  ballot,  or  lot. 
The  laft  mode  of  deciding  among  the  candidates,  was  very 
common  ; and  probably  arofe  from  long  experience  of  the 
caprice  or  corruption  of  the  multitude. 

Some  of  thefe,  after  having  difeharged  the  higheft  offices 
in  the  ftate,  with  uuqueftionable  wifdom  and  integrity,  were 
admitted  into  the  court  of  areopagus,  for  life. 

Other  magi  ft  fates  prefided  as  judges  in  different  courts, 
while  they  were  in  office. 

All  judges  therefore  were  elettive  as  in  France  ; and  like 
the  French  ones  were  affifted  by  juries. 

The  jurors  were  very  numerous,  often  500 ; and  on  fome 
occafions,  even  fix  thoufand ; and  received  compenfation  for 
their  attendance. 

Some  of  the  judges  went  circuit,  and  refembled  Les  Ccn- 
Jeurs  Juiiciares . 
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Should  the  parties  choofe  to  decide  their  difference  by  ar- 
bitration, their  right  to  do  fo  is  exprefsly  afcertained  in  both 
conftitutions. 

The  euthuni  of  Athens  correfponded  with  Ic  Bureau  dc 
Comptabilite,  or  commiffioners  of  accounts  in  France. 

These  are  fome  of  the  principal  points  in  which  thofe  two 
forms  of  government  coincided.  It  would  be  eafy  to  mention 
others  in  which  they  differed,  and  in  which  the  Athenians 
had  the  advantage — according  to  the  modern  fyflem  of 
politics. 

Thus  the  mafs  of  the  people  more  frequently  adted  m 
ferfon.  The  rcprefentation  was  more  complete. — The  epis- 
tates,  or  prefident  of  the  Senate,  and  principal  officer  of 
Rate,  held  his  office  but  one  day,  and  could  not  be  chofen  a 
fecond  time. 

There  is  another  circumftance  in  which  the  Greeks  werfc 
luperior— “ It  is  a great  advantage,”  fays  an  enlightened 
Preach  author,  “ that  the  nature  of  the  Democracy  Athens) 
“ rendered  delays  and  enquiries  neceffary,  in  matters  of  le- 
“ giflation  but  he  fubjoins  an  obfervation  equally  applica- 
ble to  both — “ it  is  often  a great  misfortune  that  they  are  no 
“ lefs  unavoidable  on  occafions  that  call  for  celerity  and 
“ difpatch.” — Barthelemi.  Le  people  a toujours  trop  d’ac- 
tion,  ou  trop  peu.  Quelquefois,  avec  cent  mille  bras,  il 
renvcrfe  tout ; quelquefois  avec  cent  mille  pieds  il  ne  va 
que  comme  les  infedles.  Montefquieu,  Efprit  de  LoixLiv. 
11.  ( b . 2. — The  people  have  always  either  too  much  adtivity, 
or  too  little.  Sometimes,  with  211  hundred  thoufand  arms,  they 
overturn  every  thing;  fometimes  with  an  hundred  thoufand 
feet,  they  crawl  like  infedts. 

These  remarks  will  fatisfythe  reader,  that  the  French  conjii- 
tution  is  nit  a fingular  phenomenon.  Now  if  this  plan  was  former- 
ly carried  into  execution — the  next  quefticn  that  arifes  is, 

now  did  it  operate  ? From  its  paft  operation,  we  may 

form  conjedtures  concerning  its  future  effects.  The  refult  of 
-a  J'ccond  trial  may  be  more  or  iefs  favourable  than  the  firft, 
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in  a certain  degree,  according  to  the  character  and  fituation 
of  the  people  upon  whom  it  is  made  : but  while  mankind 
continues  the  lame  fpccies,  the  events  of  fimilar  experiments 
cannot  effentially  differ. 

Attica,  as  well  as  France,  was  originally  under  a kingly 
government.  It  adopted  the  republicarrform,  for  a very 
whimlical  reafon.  Codrus,  their  lad  King,  was  fo  good, 
that  they  determined  never  to  have  another. 

The  conftitution  of  Athens  was  fcarcely  ormed,  when 
pisistratus,  by  his  popular  talents,  obtained  an  abfolute 
afcendancy  over  the  people,  and  left  his  Ions  in  poffeffion  of 
the  fupreme  power. 

Though  they  were  difpoffeffed  by  a fecond  Revolution, 
thehidory  of  Athens  is,  in  a great  meafure,  a hidory  of  de- 
magogues,  who  fucceffively  exercifed  all  the  powers  and  com- 
manded the  treafures  of  the  date;  as  the  hidory  of  an  abfo- 
lute monarchy  is  little  more  than  an  account  of  its  Kings. 
Some  of  thefe  were  men  of  tranfeendant  abilities  and  virtues  : 
but  others  were  diftinguifhed  only  by  a profligate  audacity. 
Cleon  and  alcibiades,  were  equally  powerful,  with 
themistocles  and  akistides. 

Some  of  thefe  great  men  were  injuriouily  fufpeided  of  being 
fubfervient  to  foreign  powers,  and  others  of  a clafs  inferior 
in  talents,  tho’  not  in  influence,  we  know  to  have  been 
bribed . 

Between  a mean  didrud  of  the  bed  citizens,  and  a blind 
confidence  in  bafe  declaimers,  the  ftate  was  inceffantly  dif- 
tradded  by  hoftile  factions.  This  fpirit  of  jealoufy  at  length 
arofe  to  fuch  a height,  that  no  citizen  of  foperior  meric 
could  live  in  Athens.  “ It  is  the  common  fault  of  great  and 
“ free  dates,  that  envy  is  the  concomitant  of  glory  ; and  thac 
“ the  multitude  have  a pleafure  in  humbling  all  who  rji'e 
“ above  their  own  level.  The  poor  can  never  bear  to  be 
“ fpedlators  of  opulence.  . Chabrias,  therefore,  abfented 
" himfelf  as  much  as  poffible  from  Athens : and  not 
“ only  he,  but  all  the  mod  eminent  men  did  the  fame, 
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“ knowing  that  to  be  free  from  envy,  they  mull  abandon 
“ their  country.  Thus  Couon  lived  in  Cyprus;  Iphicrates, 
**  in  Thrace;  Timotheus,  in  Lelbos;  Chabrias,  at  Sigaeum.” 
— Nepos  in  Chab  — 

Sallust  tells  us  that  ingratitude  is  a -virtue  in  a Republic, 
and  that  it  is  reckoned  much  better  to  forget  a kindnefs  than 
an  injury;  to  negledl  a benefadlor,  than  pardon  a criminal. 
“ In  republica  multo  prseftat  bencficii,  quam  maleficii,  im- 
“ memorem  efTe.  Bonus  tantummodo  fegnior  lit,  ubi  ncgli- 
“ gas,  at  malus  imprebior.  Ad  hoc,  li  injuriae  non  lint, 
“ haud  faepe  auxilii  egeas.” 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  democratical  Hates  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  unfortunate,  though  meritorious  commanders  : 
but  the  Athenians  carried  this,  like  every  other  feature  of 
their  republican  character,  to  the  molt  enormous  excefs, 
when  they  executed  the  fix  Admirals  who  had  gained  the 
glorious  viclory  of  Arginufx  ; for  a negle'ff,  falfely  imputed  to 
them,  of  colle&ing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  for  burial.  Some 
fvmptoms  of  the  fame  envious  and  ungrateful  fpirit  appear 
in  the  world,  even  at  this  day.  In  Latin,  public  odium  and 
envy  are  exprefled  by  the  fame  word,  Invidia. 

In  Aihens  as  in  Romp,  the  only  cure  that  the  popular 
leaders  could  devife  for  thefe  diforders,  was  a feries  of  ruin- 
ous wars,  chiefly  with  Republics.  The  PeloponefQan  lulled 
for  twenty  fix  campaigns. 

During  thefe  wars,  the  people  feemed  to  change  their 
character.  They  gloried  in  being  the  only  people  who  had 
created  an  Altar  to  Mercy , yet  their  viiftories  were  often 
Pained  with  almoll  unexampled  avarice  and  cruelty.  They 
doomed  to  deftrudtion  thole  free  cities  which  had  refilled 
them  in  a war  of  iniquitous  revenue  ; and  of  their  operations 
againll  ariftocratical  Republics,  we  have  this  luminary  and 
siemorable  account  given  by  Montague — “ Where  the  Athe- 
“ nians  were  vigors,  democracy  was  fettled,  or  rellored  ; 
“ and  the  people  glutted  their  revenge  with  the  bleed  of  the 
" nobility  !” 
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They  themfelvcs  fell  twice  under  the  defpotic  power  of 
their  own  citizens.  The  firft  faction  was  compofed  of  four 
hundred  ; the  laft  of  thirty  ; fupported  by  a hoftile  ftate,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 

As  to  their  internal  management,  their  popular  aftembly 
was  a feene  of  faction,  clamour,  confufion  and  inconfifttncy. 
When  it  loft  the  charm  of  novelty,  the  attendance  of  the 
people  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  a pecuniary  allowance. 
Py  this  expedient  all  the  neceflitous  and  profligate  were 
drawn  together  : the  beft  citizens  defpifed  both  the  company 
and  the  temptation.  This  expedient  however  was  fo  necef- 
fary,  that  the  comic  and  fatirical  poet  aristophan e$, 
praifing  Plutus,  the  God  of  riches,  aiks, 

Exj tKvidia.  cT  \j(l  <f'l0L  tvtov  yiyviTou  ; 

Is  it  not  he  that  conftitutes  our  aftembly  ? 

Juries  were  colledled  by  the  fame  mercenary  means,  and 
we  may  guefs  how  they  were  compofed. 

At  length  when  public  and  private  virtue  was  completely 
undermined  ; when  plays  and  fliews  become  the  occupation 
of  the  people;  when  phocion  and  other  mafter  fpirits  de- 
fpaired  of  the  national  morals;  when  a band  of  orators,  in 
the  pay  of  foreign  powers,  aflunud  the  diredlion  of  the 
people, — they  fell  at  a Angle  blow,  under  the  dominion  of 
philip.  By  their  conduct  for  feveral  generations  after,  they 
fhewed  that  they  were  as  incapable  of  fubmitting  to  flavery, 
as  of  enjoying  liberty. 

Whether  the  French  Republic  will  run  the  fame  courfe, 
pofterity  will  decide.  Whether  it  has  begun  it,  is  a point  of 
which  we  may  judge.  Whether  or  not  fuch  a government  is 
preferable  to  that  of  England,  every  one  will  determine  for 
himfelf.  Whether  it  is  adapted  to  extenfive  dominions,  has 
been  declared  by  Montefquieu.  “ II  eft  de  la  nature  d’une 
“ Republique,  qu’elle  n’ait  qu’un  petit  territoire  : fans  cela 
“ clle  ne  peutguere  fubilfter.  Dans  un  grand  Republique,  il 
“ y a de  grande*  fortunes,  et  par  confequent  peu  de  moderati- 
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“ on  dans  les  cfprits  : il  y a trop  grands  defpots  a mettre  en- 
“ tre  les  mains  d’un  citoyen.” — It  iseffential  to  a republic  to 
have  a confined  territory.  Without  this  it  cannot  long  exift. 
In  an  exteniive  Republic  there  mult  be  large  properties,  confe- 
quently  little  moderation  ; and  the  public  trufts  will  be  too 
great  to  be  lodged  iri  the  hands  of  a citizen. 


October  30.  7793. 

That  the  French  Statefmen  and  Philofophcrs  have  taken 
Athens  for  their  model,  may  be  further  prefumed  from  their 
divifion  of  time.  The  Athenian  months  were  divided  into 
decads  : the  days  were  named  according  to  their  order  in 
each  decad  : and  the  laft  day  of  the  month  was  alfo  called  af- 
ter Demetrius  Poliorcctes,  a benefactor  of  their  State.  The 
months  took  their  names  from  their  feftivals,  in  honour  of 
certain  remarkable  events  and  celebrated  heroes,  by  which 
each  of  them  was  diftinguifhed.  In  both  countries,  time  was 
divided  into  periods  of  four  years.  In  both,  thefe  periods 
were  denominated  olympiads  ; and  as  each  olympiad  among 
the  Greeks  was  concluded  by  the  Olympic  games,  fo  the 
French  are  to  clofe  their  olympiads  with  civic  games. 
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THOUGHTS 

OH  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 


No.  XVII. 


OCTOBER  30. 

Aut  me  amor  negotii  fufcepti  fallit,  aut  nulla  unquam 
“ Refpublica  nec  major,  nec  fandtior,  nec  bonis  exemplis 
“ ditior  fuit.” 

Liv  : 

* I am  either  deceived  by  a partiality  for  my  fubjedt,  or 
“ there  never  was  a Commonwealth,  greater,  more 
“ venerable,  or  richer  in  noble  examples.*’ 


The  plan  of  this  publication  requires  feveral  additional 
papers,  but  the  time  of  the  writers  will  only  admit  of 
a few.  The  bufinefs  of  thefe  concluding  effays  fhall.  there- 
fore be  to  point  out  two  of  thofc  fubjedts  which  have 
not  yet  come  under  difcuflion,  though  of  great  importance 
and  worthy  of  a diftindt  and  copious  elucidation. 

The  firft  is  the  admirable  principles  of  the  common  law, 
and  the  pradtice  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence.  A juft 
delineation  of  thefe  fubjedts  would  give  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  a much  more  exalted  idea  of  its  conftitution  than 
they  now  entertain,  when  the  generality  of  them  are  naturally 
prone  and  feduloufly  taught  to  dwell  on  minute  blemifhes 
or  unavoidable  inconveniences  : and  it  would  at  the  fame 
time  form  a linking  contraft  with  the  crudities  of  modern  ly- 
ftems.  It  could  not  fail  to  give  an  Irilhman  of  humble  con- 
dition a lively  fenfation  of  both  pleafure  and  pride,  to  com- 
pare the  procefs  and  the  evidence  neceffary  to  his  conviction 
and  puniiliment,  with  that  which  in  France  decides  the 
fate  of  a General  or  a King. 

The  other  point,  on  which  it  would  be  defirable  to  fee 
a copious  publication  is  this  : that  theBritifh  conftitution  not 
only  pofleiTes  a diftingui filed  advantage  in  its  fufeeptibility 
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of  improvement,  but  has  actually  been  progreffive  from  the 
conqueft.  Though  the  illuftration  of  this  aftertien  might 
feem  an  arduous  and  even  an  abfurd  attempt  to  the  majority 
of  the  people,  yet  to  any  one  converfant  with  hiftory  the 
fadt  would  be  plain  and  the  proof  eafy.  Perhaps  it  would 
appear,  on  fuch  an  enquiry,  impoflible  to  feledl  a period 
of  i'lty  years  in  the  hiftory  of  England,  fince  the  conftitution 
'affumed  a regular  form,  in  which  it  has  not  gained  additional 
flrength ; though  poffibly  no  one  year  could  be  named,  in 
which  the  whole  people,  or  a very  great  proportion  of  them, 
did  not  think  it  was  fullering  dilapidation  and  falling  to 
decay.  Nay  more,  this  ftrange  propen fity  contributes  more 
than  any  thing  elfe  to  the  liability  of  that  conftitution,  the 
ruin  of  which  they  are  continual  y deploring.  The  reafon 
of  this  difeontented  temper  is,  that  men  are  not  only  more 
fcnfible  of  grievances  than  of  privileges;  but  an  innovation 
is  generally  of  a more  glaring  nature,  and  excites  more  at- 
tention, than  an  additional  fecuricy  to  liberty.  An  extenflon 
of  freedom,  is  no  more  than  their  right : a limitation  of  it, 
is  both  an  injury  and  an  infult.  That  this  jealoufy  will 
tend  to  fecure  the  inviolability  of  the  beloved  object  re- 
quires no  illuftration. 

Though  all  the  fadts  that  might  be  adduced  to  eftablifti 
this  point  cannot  be  brought  forward  in  a paper  of  this 
kind,  I fliall  mention  a few  of  them. — By  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  reigned  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Saxon  conftitution  was  abolifticd,  the  feudal 
fyftem  introduced,  and  the  natives  enflaved.  Beginning 
from  this  period  I aflert,  that  the  Saxon  laws  gradually  re- 
vived, and  the  conftitution  gained  ftrer.gth.  The  twelfth 
century  opened  with  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  and  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  that  of  Stephen,  by  the  conftitutions  of  Claren- 
don, by  the  revival  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  confeftor,  and 
by  that  fignal  improvement  in  liberty  and  law,  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  circuits.  The  thirteenth  ccntu/y  was  figna’iztd 
by  Ivlagna  Charta,  extorted  from  John  and  confirmed  by 
Henry  II.,  by  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  the  eredlton  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the  firft  refufal  of  parliament 
to  grant  fupplies,  tiii  grievances  were  redrefted.  In  the 
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fourteenth,  we  find  Edward  II.  obliged  to  grant  article#  to 
his  parliament,  and  parliament  denying  the  power  of  the 
King  to  grant  a fubfidy  to  the  Pope.  We  fee  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  taking  its  prefent  form  by  the  eledion  of  a 
fpeaker;  and  the  two  eftates  firft  threatening  to  depofe 
Richard  II.  and  afterwards  exercifing  that  great  fundion  of 
the  people,  the  depofition  of  one  King  and  the  eledion  of 
another. — In  the  15th  we  meet  with  that  remarkable  exercife 
of  parliamentary  authority,  the  appointment  of  Protestors 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  About  the  fame  time 

loans  began  to  be  obtained  on  parliamentary  fecurity, ancl 

the  Houfe  of  Commons  rofe  to  its  natural  level  by  the  pur- 
chafe  of  land  from  the  Nobles.  The  mod  remarkable 
extenfion  of  liberty  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  the  ab# 
lition  of  papal  authority  and  jurifdidion  ; but  notwithftand- 
ing  the  fignal  abilities  and  wifdom  of  Elizabeth,  who  reign- 
ed for  nearly  one  half  of  that  period,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
Houfe  of' Commons  was  gaining  and  exerting  flrength  and 
independence.  This  was  felt  in  a variety  of  infiances  by 
her  pedantic  and  pragmatical  fuccefior,  who  was  driven  to 
the  mofl  diflionourable  expedients  to  raife  the  fupplies,  which 
parliament  refufed  to  grant.  Barely  to  mention  the  principal 
inftances  of  the  power  of  the  people  in  the  feventeenth 
century,,  would  greatly  exceed  my  limits.  Let  it  fuffice  to 
lay,  that  it  was  diflinguiflied  by  the  origin  of  our  modern 
factions,  which  fome  think  fo  conducive  to  the  prefervation 
of  liberty.  Whigs  and  Tories  were  firft  known  in  i6zr. 
The  fpirit  of  the  people  appeared  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in 
the  law  limiting  the  duration  of  parliaments  to  three  years, 
(1640)  in  the  fupprefllon  of  the  Star-chamber  and  Hi<di 
Commillion  Court,  the  contefi:  about  lhip  money,  the  pro- 
fecution  of  favourites,  the  fubjedion  of  the  clergy  to  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  finally,  in  the  war  and  in  the  death 
of  the  King.— While  the  fame  century  can  boaft  of  many 
excellent  laws  obtained  by  the  influence  of  the  people,  fuch 
as  the  habeas  corpus,  the  revival  of  the  ad;  for  calling  tri- 
ennial parliaments,  (1694)  which  had  been  repea 'ed  unde - 
Charles  II.  the  ad  of  toleration  and  the  bill  of  rights;  fome 
of  the  word  that  difgrace  our  ftatute  book  originated  from 
the  fume  caufc.  Thus,  the  tefl  ad  and  the  ad  of  uniformity, 
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were  the  effect  of  popular  prejudice,  and  were  carried  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  court  We  may  rank  them  among  the  proofs 
of  the  fallibility,  and  of  the  freedom,  of  the  people.  It  is 
fcarcely  neceffarv  to  take  notice  of  thofe  well  known  and 
glorious  efforts  of  popular  prerogative  connected  with  the 
Revolution — cafhiering  and  electing  their  governors,  and 
beftowing  the  crown  in  fucceffion.  Among  the  more  recent 
improvements  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  fufheient  to 
mention  the  abolition  of  feudal  jurisdiction,  (1745)  which 
extinguifhed  the  Iaft  remains  of  hereditary  ariftocratica!  ty- 
rannv;  the  independence  of  the  Judges  eftablifhed  by  Wil- 
liam III.  (13th  chap,  2.)  and  enlarged  by  his  prefent  Majefty, 
(ift.  Geo.  III.  23) — the  abolition  of  general  wai  rants  ; and  the 
place  and  penficn  bill.  As  a further  inftance  of  the  progrefs 
of  the  conftitution  and  of  cur  inattention  to  that  progrefs, 
l remind  the  reader  of  an  act  which,  though  not  a year 
old,  lie  has  probably  forgotten— I mean  that  law,  which  af- 
certained  and  eftablifhed  two  conftitutional  points  of  the 
greateft  importance,  the  right  of  Juries  and  the  freedom  of 
the  Prefs.  The  privilege  of  Jurors  to  judge  of  law  as  well 
as  fact,  in  cafe  of  libels,  and  confequently  the  freedom  of 
the  Prefs,  are  two  points  that  are  now  become  articles  of  our 
conftitution,  and  exemplify  the  manner  in  which  it  improves 
bv  the  perfeverance  of  the  people,  without  revolution,  or 
tumult  ; not  in  confequence  of  a fudden  and  inconfiderate 
Irurft  of  enthuftafm,  but  after  a deliberate  difeuffion  of  the 
lubject  by  the  people  and  parliament.  That  the  right  of 
n Jury  to  give  a verdict  upon  the  whole  matter  in  iffue 
was  not  eftablifhed  before  that  act,  appears  from  the  necel- 
fitv  of  the  act  itfelf  : and  that  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  was 
not  exprefsly  ascertained  by  the  conftitution,  is  evident  from 
this,  that  fome  years  ago,  no  printer  dared  to  report  to 
the  people  the  debates  of  their  Reprefentatives,  unlefs  under 
fictitious  names. 

In  extending  this  obfervation  to  Ireland,  I might  affert, 
that  as  privileges  were  gained  by  the  Engiifh,  they  were  gra- 
dually extended  to  that  part  of  this  kingdom  which  ivas 
fubject  to  the  King.  Thus  Plenry  II.  granted  to  his  Irifh 
f objects  Magna  Charta,  Charts  de  Forcftis,  the  Modus  te* 
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nendi  Parliamenta,  and  the  common  law  of  England.  Thu9 
in  tiie  earlieft  times  we  obtained  the  appointment  of  Magis- 
trates, and  Judges  of  Aflize.  Thus  were  thole  ancient  and 
Salutary  laws  enafted  which  Secured  the  people  againft 
military  and  Ariftocratical  tyranny,  and  more  recently  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Aft,  and  the  independence  of  the  Judges  ; 
and  thus  was  the  freedom  of  trade  lirlt  conferred,  and  by  the 
liberal  explanation  of  the  Navigation  Aft  in  the  laft  Seflion 
of  the  Britifh  Parliament  further  extended,  by  permitting 
us  to  Supply  the  markets  of  Britain  with  the  produce  of  her 
own  Colonies.  I might  maintain  that  in  addi.ion  to  thei'e 
foreign  Auxiliaries  we  may  boaftof  many  Securities  to  liberty, 
natives  of  our  own  Soil — the  Oftenniai  Bill — the  repeal  of 
the  Penal  Laws — the  Emancipation  of  our  Legislature — the 
reftoration  of  the  final  judicature — the  Irifli  Libel  Bill,  and 
the  late  aft  againft  exceflive  bail  ; and  I might  prove,  that  for 
forty  years  paft,  few  have  clapfed  without  Some  fignal  con- 
firmation of  freedom.  But  for  the  inftances,  I mud  refer  to 
the  Subsequent  numbers,  and  the  recolleftion  of  thofe  who 

have  inquired  into  the  Hiftory  of  their  Country. 1 

might  appeal  to  the  perfonal  recolleftion  of  every  man  who 
has  paid  any  attention  to  what  has  palled  before  his  eves 
Since  1778. — But  men  are  fo  much  eugrofled  by  the  tranf- 
aftions  of  ti.e  day,  that  few  of  them  are  able  and  fewer 
willing,  to  afeend  an  eminence  and  take  a comprehensive 
view  of  even  fo  fhort  a Space.  If,  however,  any  man  were 
to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  buftle  and  prejudice  of  local 
and  temporary  politics,  and  calmly  Survey  that  portion  of 
time  in  which  he  has  been  aq  oberver  of  mankind,  he  would 
readiiv  perceive,  that  this  country  has  improved  both  in 
profperity  and  liberty.  With  regard  to  profperity,  Some 
confider  it  as  a presumptive  proof  of  good  Government  ; 
while  others  contend,  that  we  are  profperous  in  Spite  of  a 
wretched  Conflitutiou  and  contemptible  Governors.  With- 
out dwelling  on  this  point  which  does  not  admit  of  demon- 
stration, and  on  which  every  man  will  therefore  think  as  he 
likes — I Shall  confine  myf'eif  to  liberty  ; for  here  1 am  in 
no  danger  of  contradiction,  the  fafts  being  numerous, 
Striking  and  notorious. 
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Nor  do  I bold  out  this  country  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  ftate  of  the  world,  as  if  liberty  were  flourifhing 
here,  while  flic  was  expiring  in  every  other  part  of  Europe. 
Were  I to  do  fo,  I might  juftly  he  fufpedled  of  partiality. 

J conflder  Ireland  as  only  one  inftance  of  an  undeniable 
fadt — that  the  human  race,  confidcred  as  one  great  commu- 
nity, is  progreflive  in  knowledge,  liberality,  profperity  and 
liberty.  Nay,  I do  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  they  have  made 
greater  advances  in  thefe  important  interefts  within  the  laft 
thirty  years,  than  in  any  former  period  of  equal  length. 
If  therefore,  my  contending  that  Ireland  was  an  exception  to 
the  general  condition  of  mankind  would  have  been  a pre- 
emption of  partiality,  may  I not  fufpedt  him  of  fome  un- 
due bias,  who  maintains  that  its  condition  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  improvement  of  the  world  ? 

Bdt  many  who  will  readily  admit  that  the  condition  of 
their  country  has  been  meliorated  in  every  other  period  of 
its  Hiftory,  will  except  the  prefent  era  ; and  few  of  our  more 
adlive  patriots  can  patiently  hear  it  aflerted,  that  at  this 
day  the  kingdom  is  making  advances  in  liberty.  Yet  even 
this  I think  probable  from  reafon,  and  certain  from  fadl. 

I will  even  reftridt  my  aflertion  to  that  point  of  time  in 
which  liberty  has  received  the  fevereft  wounds,  and  main- 
tain, that  on  flriking  t^e  balance  of  the  laft  Seflion,  the  re- 
fult  will  be  found  favourable  to  freedom.  From  the  con- 
cluding numbers,  every  man  will  be  able  to  judge  for  him- 
felf.  Without  anticipating  what  will  there  he  ftated,  I 
fhall  only  fubmit  fome  obfervatiens,  which  I wifli  him  to 
keep  in  mind. 

The  firfl  is,  that  if  the  Conflitution  has  received  damage 
it  is  to  be  aferibed  rather  to  the  folly  and  precipitation  of 
an  infatuated  fadlion,  than  to  the  power  of  Adminiflration, 
however  well  inclined  to  encroach  upon  it.  While  it  was 
vilifying  by  fadlion,  and  undermining  by  men  in  power,  the 
enlightened  friends  of  their  country  lamented  in  filence 
and  inadlion,  their  follies  and  their  crimes. 

This  is  intimately  connected  with  the  fecond  truth,  that 
even  the  mofl  cenfurablc  adts  of  the  laft  feflion  were  paflth 
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with  the  approbation  or  acquiefcence  of  the  moft  ftrenuouat 
friends  of  the  people  in  Parliament;  of  a great  majority  of 
men  of  property,  education,  and  abilities,  out  of  doors ; 
and  even  of  a large  proportion  of  the  fubjedts  in  inferior 
ranks.  Much  as  tliefe  adls  are  condemned  now,  not  a fingle 
petition  appeared  againft  them  at  the  time.  Whether  this 
confent  was  obtained  by  the  artifice  of  the  caftlc  in  deluding 
the  nation,  or  by  the  defperate  folly  of  a party  who  terri- 
fied their  countrymen,  it  is  plain  that  what  was  efTedled 
with  the  concurrence  of  fo  great  a portion  of  the  commu- 
nity cannot  be  ftrong  evidence  of  the  decay  of  the  Confti- 
tution.  I rather  conclude,  that  every  thing  we  gained  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  people  and  the 
vigour  of  that  Conftitution  ; while  every  thing  we  have  loft 
was  given  up  in  a panic,  in  order  to  fee u re  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  the  remainder.  At  leaft  this  feemed  to  be  the 
general  imprellion.  If  the  people  were  deceived,  there  is  no 
form  of  government  under  which  they  are  lefs  expofed  to  de- 
ception ; and  whether  deceived  or  not,  the  general  confent 
of  the  wealth,  information,  and  talents  of  the  country,  would 
even  under  a well  ordered  government  be  taken  for  the 
fenfe  of  the  people.  The  Gun-powder  and  Convention  Bills, 
the  augmentation  of  the  army,  and  the  extenfion  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Lords,  were  like  the  appointment  of  a Dic- 
tator. But  it  fliould  be  remembered,  that  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Didlator  continued  but  fix  months,  and  that  it  was 
generally  refigned  before  that  period.  If  Government  have 
not  moderation  to  give  up  the  didlatorial  authority  with 
•which  they  are  invefted  as  foon  as  the  danger  is  paft,  I have 
no  doubt,  that  their  lidtors  will  be  difmifled,  and  their  faf- 
ces  broken,  by  the  conftitutional  efforts  of  the  nation. 

In  the  third  place,  as  we  uniformly  find  both  from  hif- 
tory  and  the  experience  of  our  own  times,  that  every  good 
and  riecefiary  plan,  when  long  perfifted  in  by  the  people,  has 
been  carried;  fo  every  unconftitutional  innovation  has  either 
become  obfolete  or  been  cxprefsly  abolilhed  : and  while  the 
Place  and  Penfion  Adis,  the  redudlion  and  limitation  of  the 
penfion  Lift,  and  the  adl  declaratory  of  the  Rights  of  Juries, 
will  be  enrolled  among  our  indefeafibie  privileges,  the  ob- 
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noxious  meafures  of  that  feffion  will  be  clafled  with  the 
ancient  claims  of  Britain  to  make  laws  and  adminifter  juflice 
for  Ireland.  Through  the  vigilance  of  the  people,  thofc 
a<Sls  which  are  not  fancftioned  by  the  conftitution,  may  be 
removed  in  time;  while  the  abrogation  of  the  good  ones 
which  accompanied  them  as  palliatives , can  with  an  ill  grace 
be  repealed  by  the  moft  abandoned  government. 

Lastly,  waving  thefe  confiderations,  I might  put  the 
queftion  upon  the  Ample  illue  of  a fair  balance  ftruck  be- 
tween the  meafures  even  of  that  unpopular  fcflion.  I might 
flats  the  adts  fir  ft  enumerated — againft  the  Secret  Commit- 
tee, the  Gun-powder  Act,  and  the  Delegation  Adt. 


THOUGHTS 

ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 


No.  XVII L 


Dans  l’Ariftocratie,  la  Souveraine  Puiflance  eft  entre  les 
mains  d’un  certain  nombre  de  perfonnes.  Ce  font  elles  qui 
font  les  Loix  & qui  les  font  executer,  & le  refte  du  peuple 
n’eft  tout  au-plus  a leur  egard,  que  comme  dans  une  Mo- 
narchic les  lujets  font  a l’egard  du  Monarque. 

L’efprit  des  Loix. 

44  In  an  Ariflocracv  the  Supreme  Power  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
“ certain  number  of  individuals,  who  make  and  execute 
44  their  laws.  The  reft  of  the  people  are  their  fubjedts.” 


The  ariftocratical  governments  of  fome  continental  Re- 
publics, are  juftly  reprobated.  The  privileges  of  the  No- 
bles in  France  were  fo  highly  oppreilive,  as  in  a great 
meafure  to  caufe  and  juftify  the  Revolution.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  ftruggle,  the  term  “Ariftocrate”  has  been  applied 
to  every  friend  of  order  and  fubordination,  who  has  oppofed 
the  anarchical  extravagancies  of  the  mod  contemptible  dc- 
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Bvagogues  : and  unhappily  this  rtyle  of  fpeaking  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country  to  corrupt  both  our  language  and 
our  principles.  Every  man  that  differs  from  certain  popular 
writers,  is  denominated  an  ariftocrate  ; and  I have  no  doubt, 
that  fome  expreffions  in  the  preceding  efTay  will  procure  me 
the  honour  of  the  fame  appellation.  In  vindication  there- 
fore of  the  conftitution  and  myfelf,  I deny  that  there  is  any 
eftablifhment  in  this  country  which  deferves  the  title  of  arifto- 
cracy,  in  an  invidious  fenfe.  A government  entirely  exer- 
•cifed  by  Nobles,  is  juftly  reprobated  as  the  word  of  all 
tyrannies ; and  even  where  the  adminirtration  of  a kingly 
government  is  exclufivelv  condu&cd  by  them,  they  add  to 
the  oppreflive  nature  of  abfolute  power,  and  defeat  the  in- 
tentions of  a limited  monarchy  : nay  if  they  form  a cart,  fo 
that  their  cabals  cannot  be  difeoncerted,  or  their  pride 
checked  by  the  admirtion  of  commoners  into  their  number, 
I freely  confefs,  that  fuch  an  order  is  a difeafed  and  deformed 
member  of  the  political  body.  But  fuch  an  order  does  not 
exift  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  Lords  are  neither  the 
rulers  nor  minifters  of  the  country  : they  can  neither  make 
nor  execute  laws  of  thcmfelves  : their  families  and  relations 
are  commoners  : and  they  are  continually  obliged  to  receive 
perfons  even  of  mean  origin,  but  fplcndid  abilities,  know- 
ledge, or  merit,  into  their  heufe. 

Take  a view  of  the  adlual  diflribution  of  power  in  thefe 
countries.  In  England  the  mod  efficient  offices  of  the  ftate 
are  neceflarily  held  by  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  : 
the  higheft  ports  in  the  law  are  always  held  by  commoners 
or  newly  created  peers  : and  the  dignities  of  the  church 
are  generally  in  the  hands  of  men  of  low  birth  ; their 
honours  dying  with  them,  whatever  attachment  they 
fed  to  the  crowm,  they  are  flenderly  connetrted  with  the 
coronet.  The  great  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  the  fame  description.  But  the  molt 
ftriking  proof  of  this  point  is  a fa6t  w'hich  is  within  the 
knowledge  of  all  my  readers.  Cafi  your  eye  over  the  dirtri- 
bution  of  power  in  this  kingdom.  It  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  humble  origin,  excepting  the  viceroy.  Who  arc 
the  men  that  adminifier  the  affairs  of  this  country  ? Are 
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the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Primate,  and  the  Arch- 
bilhops  men  of  noble  birth  ? No.  Yet  thefe  men  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  the  nobility.  The  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  in  fhort  all  the  men  who  tranfadt  the  bulinefs  of 
government  in  the  Houfe  Of  Commons,  are  neceflarily  com- 
moners. If  any  of  the  judges  are  ennobled,  it  is  only  in 
confequence  of  their  promotion,  that  they  may  affift  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature.  Who  are 
the  men,  that  are  rapidly  advancing  to  thefe  fituations  ? 
Many  of  them  perl'ons  of  no  patrimony  or  pedigree.  There 
is  a family  of  commoners  in  this  kingdom  which  eclipfes  the 
majority  of  the  lords,  as  much  in  wealth  and  influence,  as  in 
princely  munificence.  I fpeak  it  to  their  praife  when  I fay, 
that  they  are  men  of  low  origin,  of  no  pedigree  in  this 
country,  and  even  now  engaged  in  commercial  bulinefs.  I 
fpeak  it  to  the  praife  of  the  conftitution,  when  I add,  that 
weTe  it  not  invidious,  I could  fhew  that  all  the  exalted  per- 
fonages  above  mentioned  are  novi  homines , men  that  in  the 
beft  days  of  the  Roman  Republic  would  not  have  been 
fuflfered  to  afpire  to  the  loweft  offices  of  the  ftate,  or  to  a 
feat  in  the  fenate.  The  whole  power  of  the  monarch,  in 
•both  countries,  is  always  wielded  and  fometimes  controlled 
by  men  on  a level  as  to  title  or  privilege,  with  the  meaneft  of 
the  people.  There  is  no  obftacle  to  any  man  of  talents. 
The  adminillration  of  the  empire  is  within  his  grafp. 

I can  never  confent  to  call  that  an  ariflocratical  govern- 
ment, in  which  private  gentlemen  like  C.  J.  Fox,  the  prefent 
minifter,  and  his  illuftrious  father,  direA  the  whole  machine 
of  the  Hate,  and  influence  or  even  didatc  the  politics  of 
’Europe;  and  in  which  I fee  Dukes,  Marquifles  and  Earls, 
performing  menial  offices  about  the  perlou,  houiliold,  or 
liable  of  the  King.  Nor  can  I,  on  the  other  hand,  fufpedfc 
that  this  reverfe  of  condition  proceeds  from  the  defpotrfm 
of  the  Monarch  ; fince  in  the  courfe  of  my  life,  every  change 
in  the  King’s  councils  has  been  dictated  by  the  people,  of;ta 
in  oppolition  to  the  willies  of  his  Majefty. 

There  are  fome  people,  though,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  few  in 
this  country,  that  confidcr  the  rich  as  an  ariftocracy  ; that 
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hold' in  fufpicion  every  man  who  has  a whole  fuit  of  clothes ; 
that  think  every  independent  man  an  enemy  of  liberty; 
every  opulent  man  a tyrant;  and  who  by  branding  all 
kind  of  fubordinatron  with  the  name  of  flavery,  all  influ- 
ence with  that  of  tyranny,  would  treat  men  of  property  and 
authority  as  Tarquin  treated  the  poppies  in  his  garden. 
But  the  refult  of  fuch  crude  extravagancies  will  always  be 
the  effedt  which  that  tyrant  thus  depidtured.  When  a date 
abounds  with  perfons  of  influence  and  wealth,  it  will  not  be 
£afy  even  for  a King  to  ufurp  abfolute  power.  When  all 
are  equal,  the  fird  man  or  party  that  can  rife  above  the 
level  by  wealth,  or  eloquence,  or  courage,  or  cunning,  or 
any  other  means,  becomes  the  lord  of  all. 

With  thefe  atrocious  follies  I mud  be  excufed  from  ar- 
guing. 

© © 

While  I thus  deny  the  exidence  of  any  privileged  order, 
which  deferves  the  name  of  aristocracy  in  the  invidious 
lenfe  of  that  word,  1 am  far  from  wifliing  to  defend  our  nu- 
merous corrupt  and  depopulated  boroughs,  or  that  unconfli- 
tutional  influence  which  men  of  property  often  exert  at 
eledlions.  Thefe  have  already  been  the  fubjedt  of  pointed 
reprobation  in  former  numbers  of  this  publication.  But 
thefe  are  only  defedfs  in  the  democratical  part  of  the  con- 
ftitution  ; for  this  influence  is  neither  confined  to  the  nobles, 
nor  is  it  necefiarily  hereditary.  It  may  be  pofiefied  by  any 
man  who  can  acquire  property,  and  is  fubjedt  to  fludhia- 
tion  and  transfer  ; being  at  one  time  connected  with  a title  of 
nobility ; prefently,  attached  to  the  landed  eftate  of  a com- 
moner ; and  foon  after  in  the  hands  of  an  opulent  merchant* 

Many  fchemes  have  been  devifed  for  corredting  the  in- 
equality and  the  influence  of  property  : but  all  that  I have 
feen  are  pregnant  with  greater  evils  than  they  pretend  to 
extirpate,  and  threaten  to  rob  men  of  dearer  privileges  than 
they  affedfc  to  fecure.  To  thofe  who  adopt  thefe  notions,  eve- 
ry fuperior  is  an  ariftocrate,  and  men  can  never  be  free, 
while  they  have  any  rights  remaining ; for  an  inequality 
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property  mud:  neceflarily  fubfift,  till  men  fhall  be  deprived 
of  the  privileges  which  they  hold  moll  dear,  fuch  as  difpo- 
fing  of  their  fortunes  and  governing  their  families.  A late 
paradoxical  and  vifionary  tradt  on  political  juflice  (Godwin’s 
Political  Judice,  Voi  ii.  p.  381-—  384.  Dublin  Edition.)  has 
carried  the  notions  which  have  been  controverted  in  thefe 
papers,  to  fuch  a ludicrous  excefs,  that  one  might  well  fufpedl 
it  to  be  a piece  of  refined  fatire,  conducted  with  the  graved 
irony.  The  author  having  laid  it  down  as  a maxim,  that 
men  have  no  rights,  proceeds  to  recommend  a date  of  fociety, 
if  it  can  be  fo  called,  in  which  they  will  be  fubjeef  to  no 
government.  This  he  calls  a fydem  of  ‘individuality.’  Left 
any  two  perfons  fhould  unite,  he  abolifhes  marriage,  and 
eftablifhes  in  its  room  a promifeuous  intercourse  of  the  fexes  ; 
and  left  this  fhould  produce  too  powerful  an  effedt,  he  fpeaks 
of  a fubfequent  period  at  which  all  intercourie  between  them 
is  to  be  renounced  ; and  men  are  by  virtue  of  his  plan  to  be- 
come immortal  upon  earth,  (Godwin,  Vol.  ii  p.  393.) — But 
what  connects  thefe  remarks  with  our  prel'ent  fubjedt  is  his 
whimfleal  idea  of  ariftocracy.  For  any  man  to  have  a wife, 
he  pronounces  to  be  a violation  of  equality  ; to  wifh  to 
know  his  own  children  is  an  unpardonable  indanct  of  family 
pride  ; and  it  would  be  quite  inconfiftent  with  the  fydem  of 
* individuality’  to  afiume  that  infolent  and  oppreffive  mark 
of  diftindlion,  a furname.  By  reprobating  every  form  of 
government  that  has  ever  been  attempted  or  devifed,  and 
holding  out  this  as  the  only  alternative,  he  contrives  to  leave 
his  readers  in  very  good  humour  with  their  prefent  lot,  and 
ready  to  exclaim 

Rather  bear  thofe  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

Shall  we  then,  with  the  prefumption  of  a modern  the- 
orift,  confider  our  conftitution  as  perftdl ; or  like  a fatellite 
of  defpotifm,  maintain  that  this  is  a time  at  which  reforma- 
tion fhould  be  poftponed  ? A patriot  of  the  old  damp  will 
rather  fay— the  conftitution  has  received  improvement  in 
every  fituation  of  affairs,  in  peace  and  iu  war,  by  its  native 
vigour,  and  by  the  exertions  of  the  people.  It  is  always 
progreflive,  or  retrograde  ; never  at  reft  : Teeming  to  decline 
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feu  a time,  bu.t  ©ften,  like  Anteus,  deriving  ftrength  from 
its  falls  ; and,  like  the  Hydra,  life  from  its  wounds  Let  the 
people  retain  their  jealoui'y  and  their  conftancy  ; their  jea- 
loufy  will  protect  it  from  violation,  their  conftancy  will 
guard  them  againft  the  meretricious  arts  of  a more  youthful 
miftrefs;  but  let  them  not  be  deluded  by  pretences,  that 
any  time  is  unfit  for  a reform  upon  conftitutional  principles. 

Nothing  has  been  farther  from  my  intention  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  papers,  than  to  prefent  a picture  of  our  government 
under  falfe  or  flattering  colours.  To  give  a juft  one,  and  to 
vindicate  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  the  original,  was 
my  Angle  aim.  Whether  it  deferves  the  character  I have 
drawn,  may  be  tried  by  the  following  axiom — that  there  is 

NOT  A REAL  GRIEVANCE  OF  WHICH  THE  PEOPLE  COMPLAIN 
WHICH  THAT  VERY  CONSTITUTION,  IF  IN  FULL  OPERATION, 

would  not  remove.  To  eftablifli  this  pofition,  there  is 
little  more  to  be  done  than  refer  to  the  feventh  number 
of  thefe  thoughts,  where  fome  of  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples are  enumerated,  and  their  legal  foundations  pointed 
©ut.  By  that  touchftone  let  the  moft  obnoxious  adls  of  any 
feflion  be  tried,  and  if  their  principles  be  not  there  dilclaim- 
ed,  every  portion  of  my  defence  may  fail  to  the  ground. 

Is  it  our  complaint,  that  juries  may  be  unfairly  impannel- 
led  ? — By  ancient  ufage  the  fherifFs  were  eletftive. 

Do  fpecial  juries  intrench  upon  the  liberty  of  the  fubjetft:  ? 
— ' They  are  novelties  of  a modern  date. 

Can  the  fubjeeft  be  fined  or  impri Zoned  to  any  amount  and 
for  an  indefinite  term,  without  trial  by  his  peers,  without 
being  confronted  with  his  accufer  ? — Magna  charta  exprefsiy 
©ppofes  it. 

A moment’s  recollection  will  cenvince  us  that  every  un- 
conftitutional  point  which  is  brought  to  this  teft,  wiil  meet 
the  fate  of  thofc  adduced.  If  then  the  principles  of  Britifli 
freedom  come,  from  this  ordeal  with  untainted  honor,  and 
every  deviation  in  practice  can  be  traced  back  to  the  peo- 
ple who  have  fuffered  it— who  is  to  blame— the  confutation. 
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or  themfelves  ? If  ever  there  was  a form  of  government  calcu- 
lated toadminifleritfelf  for  ages,  and  to  preferve  an  undimi- 
nifhed  luflre  without  the  intervention  and  jealous  care  of 
the  colledlive  body,  let  the  Bririfh  one  Hand  accountable 
for  every  blemifli.  But  if  none  fuch  ever  did  txifl,  our 
fyftem  of  civil  policy  is  as  little  chargeable  with  its  prefent 
abufes,  as  any  other  of  which  either  the  antient  or  modern 
world  furnifhes  examples. 

The  conflitution  is  a goodly  fabric,  the  foundations  of 
•which  are  flill  folid  and  entire.  Some  of  its  buttrefles  have 
been  fuffered  through  the  negligence  of  the  owners,  to  fall 
into  decay.  Thefe  have  only  to  be  repaired,  that  it  may 
anfwer  every  purpofe  of  its  eredlion.  If  I am  afked,  how 
is  this  to  be  effected  ?— by  union,  and  a determined  fpirit 
among  the  people. 

Were  we  not  divided  among  ourfelves,  and  too  apt  to  wan- 
der from  the  objetff,  a reform  might  experience  a temporary 
refiftance,  but  the  flruggle  would  peaceably  terminate  in  fuc- 
cefs.  However  problematical  it  may  appear,  a deranged 
republic  would  have  greater  difficulties  to  encounter,  in  a 
refloration  to  its  primitive  principles,  than  that  form  of  go- 
vernment which  is  admired  in  proportion  as  it  is  minutely 
examined,  and  is  mod  cenfured  where  lead  underflood. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  flationary,  but  all  fubj'ecfb  to 
change.  Thofe  inflitutions,  therefore,  which  make  allow- 
ance for  the  progreffive  declenfion  of  flares  from  the  high- 
efl  eminence  of  virtue,  are  bed  calculated  for  imperfedfc 
beings.  An  author  who  has  been  a flandard  with  former 
generations,  and  whofe  works  will  furvive  the  wrecks  of  mo- 
dern politics,  informs  us  in  the  motto  of  the  fecond  number 
— that— 

“ To  produce  great  political  good , lefs  virtue  is  required  in 
a monarchy,  than  in  any  other  form  of  Government. 
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THOUGHTS 

4 )N  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION, , 


No.  XIX. 


NOVEMBER  *] , 

u It  will  be  found,  if  I miflake  not,  a true  obfervation  in 
“ Politics,  that  the  two  extremes  in  Government,  liberty 
“ and  Jlavcry , commonly  approach  neareft  to  each  other ; 
“ and  that,  as  you  depart  from  the  extremes,  and  mix 
“ a little  of  monarchy  with  liberty,  the  Government  be- 
“ comes  always  the  more  free.” 

HUME. 


The  following  is  offered  as  a brief  and  imperfect  fketch  of 
fome  of  the  mod  remarkable  parts  in  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Conflitution  of  Ireland. 


Anno  1494.  From  the  loth  of  Henry  VII.  a parliament 
could  not  be  fummoned  in  Ireland,  till  the  articles  propofed 
to  be  paffed  in  ij.  were  previoufly  certified  to  the  King,  and 
after  his  Majefty  in  his  Englifh  Council  had  confidercd  and 
approved , or  altered  faid  act  intended  to  be  paffed,  then  and 
not  fooner  could  a parliament  be  holden  ; but  no  other  acts 
than  thofe  fo  certified  could  be  introduced. 

[From  the  3d  and  4th  of  William  and  Mary,  it  was  allowed 
that  new  caufes  might  be  certified,  after  the  feffion  had  actu- 
ally commenced.] 

From  the  enacting  of  Poyning’s  law,  joth  Henry  VII.  all 
flatutes  that  had  pafi'ed  in  England  were  to  be  of  force  in 
Ireland,  and  fubfequent  ones,  in  which  Ireland  was  included, 
were  confidered  as  in  force  there. 


[This  was  necefiarily  extended  in  1782  (by  Mr.  Yelverton’s 
bill)  to  fubfequent  adls  ; for  the  quiet  and  fettlement  of  pof- 
feflions  held  in  Ireland,  under  no  other  titles.] 

It  was  the  ufage  of  parliament  until  of  very  late  years, 
that  Irifli  laws  were  brought  in  as  heads  of  hills , and  prefented 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time  being,  who  might,  or 
might  not,  as  he  and  the  council  thought  proper,  tranfmit 
them  for  the  King’s  confide  ration. 

Of  courfe  between  the  privy  councils  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
parliament  was  rendered  a nullity,  and  their  deliberations 
a name. 

^nno  1698.  * Molyneux’s  cafe  of  Ireland  being  bound 

by  adls  of  parliament  in  England,’  was  burned  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman  of  London,  after  the  honfe  of 
commons  of  Great  Britain  had  voted  that  unanfwerable  book, 
(the  principles  of  which  are  now  the  law  of  our  land)  to  be 
“ of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  crown  and  people  of  Ire* 
“ land,”  and  addrefl'ed  the  King  on  its  pernicious  tenden- 
cies. 

The  King  could  allure  his  Commons  in  one  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  governed  (England),  that  his  Majefty  would 
do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  difeourage  the  -woollen  trade  in  his 
other  kingdom  (Ireland).  A compromife,  however,  was 
gracioufly  made  that  the  linen  trade  fliould  be  left  entirely  to 
us.  And  fuch  was  the  baneful  influence  of  a Britifli  court  at 
that  day,  that  while  an  Irifli  parliament  palTed  an  adt  laying 
heavy  dutie-s  cn  the  exports  of  woollens  of  its  own  country 
to  England , the  Englifli  parliament  in  the  fucceeding  year 
even  prohibited  Irifli  export  to  other  countries  ; fo  that  be- 
tween the  parliament  of  the  one  country  and  the  other,  the 
manufadture  bade  fair  for  total  annihilation. 

Anno  1719  In  an  appeal  from  the  Irifli  court  of  exche- 
quer to  the  Irifli  Lords,  the  decree  of  exchequer  was  reverfed. 
The  perfon  whofe  property  was  affedted  by  the  reverfal, 
made  an  appeal  from  his  own  country  to  the  ftritifb  Lords , 
who  adling  on  the  principle  that  an  Is  if#  Houfe  of  Lord* 
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pofieffed  nrt  judicial  powers,  confirmed  the  firft  decree,  in 
oppofition  to  the  revcrfal  by  the  Irifh  Lords ; and  the  Baron» 
of  the  exchequer  of  Ireland  were  a<ftually  obliged  to  reftorc 
poffeffion  of  the  eftates  in  litigation,  according  to  the  En- 
glifii  revcrfal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lady  who  wa3  injured  by  the  rever- 
fal  of  the  Iriih  Lords  decree,  petitioned  their  houfe  ; in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  Barons  of  the  Irifli  exchequer  were 
taken  into  cuftody  for  acting  under  an  order  of  the  Brtiijb • 
Houfe  ; and  a reprefentation  of  the  cafe  was  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  the  King.  This  reprefentation  being  laid  by  him 
before  his  Britifii  Lords,  they  befeeched  his  Majefty  to  con- 
fer fome  a&  of  Royal  favour  on  the  Barons  of  the  Irifli  ex- 
chequer for  their  conduct  on  the  occafion,  and  framed  a bill 
which  pafied  into  a law,  denying  all  right  in  the  Lords  of  Ire- 
land to  cxercife  any  judicial  power,  to  judge  of,  affirm,  or 
reverfe,  any  judgment,  or  decree,  given  even  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  their  own  country;  affuming  that,  as  an  exclufive 
privilege  of  their  pwn,  which  -was  denied  to  ear  Lords,  in 
affairs  merely  affe&ing  ourfelves. 

Anno  1720.  6 Geo.  I.  The  right  of  Great  Britain  to 

bind  Ireland  by  a&s  «f  her  legiflature,  having  been  called  in 
queftion, — the  British  Parliament  pafied  an  a&  declaratory 
©f  what  was  the  law  of  England  on  that  point,  viz.  That 
**  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  fuberdinate  to  and  depen - 
“ dani  upon  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  being 
“ infeparably  annexed  and  united  thereto  ; and  that  the 
“ King’s  Majefly,  with  the  confent  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
**  mons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  affembled,  hath 
“ power  to  make  laws  for  Ireland.’* 

At  this  time  Roman  Catholics  could  hold  leafes  only  for 
31  years;  our  trade  was  intolerably  {hackled  ; and  our  Par- 
liaments were  unlimited  in  their  duration,  unlefs  the  King 
pleafed  to  diffolve  them,  or  they  fuffered  diffolution  by  hi* 
death. 

It  is  now  time  to  look  at  the  reverfe  of  the  picture,  which 
will  convince  any  man  that  every  thing  may  be  obtained  by 
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ftrfevtrance ; as  the  difficulties  which  our  anccftors  had  to 
cope  with,  funk  under  their  fteady  unremitting  endeavours. 

Anno  1713.  Woods  half  pence.  Dean  Swift,  feized  that 
occafiun  flyly  to  rail'e  a fpirit  of  enquiry  into  the  rights 
of  Ireland  as  an  independent  kingdom.  The  Englilli  govern- 
ment taking  advantage  of  a fcarcity  of  copper  coin  in  this 
country,  granted  a patent  to  Mr.  Woods  for  fourteen  years, 
to  bean  exclufive  coit.tr  of  half  pence  and  farthings  for  Ireland, 
to  the  amount  of  ro8,oool.  His  coin  was  bafe,  and  the 
whole  a grofs  impofition  ; but  the  fpirit  of  the  country  under 
?ts  great  leader  prevailed.  One  of  the  firft  acts  of  Lord 
Carteret,  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  a proclamation  offering 
300I.  reward  for  dilcovering  the  author  of  the  Draper's  fourth 
Letter , in  which  Irifh  rights  were  proclaimed  by  the  Dean, 
under  that  fictitious  title. 

Anno  1753. — Previous  confent.  A conteft  with  the 
crown,  whether  a furplus  of  revenue  then  remaining  in  the 
Irifh  treafury,  after  all  the  public  burthens  had  been  dif- 
charged,  was  at  the  difpofal  of  parliament  for  public  purpo- 
fes ; or  at  the  will  of  the  crown,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  treafu- 
ry by  a King’s  letter.  The  queftion  at  firft  was,  whether 
royal  confent  was  neceffary.  before  parliament  could  apply 
this  unappropriated  fum  toward  the  difeharge  of  the  national 
debt.  Parliament  denied  that  it  was  : — but  his  Majefty,  after 
a confiderable  time,  fettled  the  point,  by  taking  it  out  of 
the  treafury  by  his  own  letter.  The  crown  triumphed  ; but 
the  people  were  taught  to  think  ; to  enquire  into  their  rights  ; 
and  to  combine  their  force  by  means  of  popular  clubs,  in 
order  to  affert  and  recover  them. 

Even  fubfequent  to  this  period.  luch  a veil  was  drawn 
between  the  collective  body  and  their  reprefentatives,  that 
the  tress,  now  a dreaded  engine  of  popular  power,  dare  not 
publifh  debates  without  exhibiting  the  fpeakers,  whether 
courtiers  or  patriots,  under  fictitious  names -ranfacking  the 
annals  of  Greece  and  Rome  for  names  to  cover  thofe  really 
intended. 
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Anno  1764. — General  warrants  had  been  in  practice 
'even  from  the  Revolution,  without  having  ever  been  called  in 
queftion  ; till  the  committal  of  John  Wilkes  to  the  Tower,  as 
the  author  of  Number  forty-five  of  the  North  Briton,  brought 
the  legality  of  them  into  queftion,  and  ended  in  their  virtual 
abolition  in  England,  and  of  courie  in  Ireland,  to  the  great 
improvement  of  the  conftitution.  Of  this,  a flight  enquiry 
into,  their  nature  will  afFord  fufficient  proof.  Thefe  war- 
rants had  been  ifTued  by  Secretaries  of  State  ; and  they  were 
termed  general^  becaufe  it  was  not  neceffary  that  they  fhould 
even  contain  the  names  of  the  particular  perfons  charged 
with  the  offence.  They  went  to  authorize  any  num- 
ber of  men,  however  mean  and  contemptible,  to  appre- 
hend and  feize  the  reputed  authors,  printers,  and  publifhers 
of  any  writing  which  Secretaries  of  State  chofe  to  deem  fedi- 
tious.  The  mo  ft  innocent  man  might  be  dragged  from  his 
bed,  and  hurried  to  a prifon  ; his  papers  rummaged,  and 
thofe  of  the  utmoft  value  to  himfelf  or  his  family,  though 
the  public  were  no  way  concerned  in  them,  might  be  con- 
cealed, or  deftroyed  ; and  fecrets  of  the  utmoft  delicacy  and 
of  the  mod  private  nature,  revealed.  Thus  a highly  dan- 
gerous diferetionary  power  was  exercifed  over  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjedl,  not  by  magifirates  only,  but  by  the  moft  profli- 
gate of  mankind,  the  inferior  officers  of  juftice ; and  all 
this  in  the  mere  cafe  of  a fuppofed  libcl>  before  proof  was 
brought  to  a jury  that  it  was  any  libel,  or  that  the  accufed 
was  author,  printer,  or  publiflier  of  the  paper  in  queftion. 
How  this  power  might  have  been  and  was  abufed,  by  an 
improper  mioifter,  a-trd  how  indefenfilvle  it  was  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  the  conftitution,  it  is  unneceffary  -to  point  out. 

Anno  1768.  A bill  was  carried  for  limiting  the  duration 
of  Irifh  parliaments  to  feven  years,  as  in  England  ; it  was 
returned,  altered  to  eight  years  in  the  Britifh  Privy  Council; 
and  fo  altered,  it  paffed  and  continues  in  force. 

Anno  1778.  The  encreafed  fpirit  of  the  nation  produced 
the  Volunteer  Affociation,  the  admirable  efte&s  of  which 
«eed  nut  here  be  enumerated. 

P p 
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Roman  Catholic*  in  Ireland  were  empowered  by  law  to 
take  leafes  for  any  term  of  years  not  exceeding  999,  or  fof 
any  term  determinable  on  any  number  of  lives  not  exceeding 
five ; in  place  of  thirty- one  years,  which  was  the  iongeft  term 
they  could  enjoy  before  that  time. 

Anno  1779.  The  encreafed  influence  of  the  people  on  the 
condudl  of  parliament,  produced  a fix-mcmbs  money  bill,  as 
means  of  extorting  a free  trade  from  Great  Britain.  In  the 
December  of  that  year,  the  Minifter  carried  a repeal  of  the 
Brititk  law  which  had  prohibited  tlite  exportation  of  Iriih  ma- 
nufactures made  of,  or  mixed  with  wool,  from  any  part  of 
Ireland  ; alfo  the  repeal  of  a law  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  glafs  into  Ireland  that  was  not  of  Britifh  manufacture, 
and  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  it  from  this  country  to 
others. 

Ireland  was  at  the  fame  time  permitted  to  export  and 
import  commodities  to  and  from  the  Britifh  Colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  Britiih  fettlements  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa. 

Anno  1780.  Mr.  Grattan  in  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons 
moved,  that  “ no  power  on  earth,  fave  the  King,  Lords  and 
“ Commons  of  Ireland,  have  a right  to  make  laws  to  bind 
**  this  country.” — Motion  hft  ! 

Parliament  having  palled  a limited  mutiny  bill,  for  le- 
galizing the  exiftence  of  an  army  from  feihon  to  ftflion,  it 
was  returned  from  England  with  an  unconftitutional  altera- 
tion rendering  it  perpetual. 

A modification  of  Poyning’s  law  was  rejedled,  and  a bill 
for  eftabliihing  tfre  independence  of  the  judges  met  the  lame 
fate. 

Anno  1781.  The  fame  falutary  bills  were  again  brought 
forward,  and  treated  with  limilar  contempt. 

Notwithflanding  this,  in  the  very  year  following, 

Anno  1782.  The  declaratory  law  of  England,  6 Geo.  L 
aflerting  a right  to  legifktc  for  .-this  country,  which 
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had  long  and  defervedly  been  fo  obnoxious  to  us  ; was 
repealed  by  the  Britifli  parliament.  And  now  the  influence 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  out  of  parliament  was  ftrongly 
marked  ; for,  after  the  whole  point  of  legiflation  feemed  to 
be  fettled  between  the  two  countries,  refpe&ing  the  dere- 
lieStion  of  the  Britifli  cTaim  to  make  laws  for  Ireland,  and  of 
her  Lords  to  aift  as  a court  of  dernier  appeal,  new  difcon- 
tents  arofe  among  us,  to  which  England  had  to  l'ubmit  by  a 
law  of  the  26th  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  exprefsly  renouncing 
the  pretended  right,  in  the  following  terms.  “ The  faid 
right  claimed  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  be  bound  only  by 
laws  enadled  by  his  Majefty  and  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom,  in  all  cafes  -whatfocuer , and  to  have  all  anions  and 
fuits  at  law  or  in  equity,  which  may  be  inftituted  in  that 
kingdom,  decided  in  his  Majefty’s  courts  therein,  finally  and 
without  appeal  from  thence,  fliall  be  and  it  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  eftabliflied  and  afeertained  for  ever,  and  lliall  at  no 
time  hereafter  be  queftioned  or  queftionable.” 

All  the  injurious  reftri&ions  of  tne  law  of  Poyning’s* 
that  had  for  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  fapped  the 
vital  principle  of  debate,  and  of  a free  parliament,  were  done 
away. 

A Mutiny  Bill  for  legalizing  the  exiftence  of  the  army,  li- 
miting its  duration  to  two  years,  and  fubjediing  it  to  the 
controul  of  our  own  parliament  inftead  of  the  Britifli  one, 
was  carried  into  a law.  On  a former  occafion  when  au 
Irifh  acl  had  parted,  taking  lorn e trifling  cognizance  of  the 
army  on  our  cftablifhment,  the  late  Lord  Chatham  taxed  the 
Englifh  Minifter  with  having  thus  “ futfered  the  ftrongefl 
quill  to  be  plucked  from  the  eagle’s  wing.” 

A Habeas  Corpus  law  was  alfo  parted,  which  Ireland  never 
before  enjoyed,  though  England  had. 

Roman  Catholics  were  enabled  to  purchafe  or  portefs 
lands  by  grant,  limitation,  defeeut  or  devife  ; to-  difpofe  of 
them  by  will  defcendable  according  to  the  courfe  of  common 
law,  devifabie  and  transferable  as  the  lands  of  Proteikuiu. 
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Several  penal  a<5fs  were  repealed,  viz.  thofe  againft  th« 
hearing  and  celebrating  of  mafs  ; againft  a Roman  Catholic 
having  a horfe  of  or  above  the  value  of  five  pounds ; as  well 
as  thofe  which  empowered  grand  juries  to  levy  from  them 
the  amount  of  any  Ioffes  fuftained  by  privateers,  required 
them  to  provide  watchmen,  and  totally  excluded  them  as 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Limerick  or  its  fuburbs.  They 
were  no  longer  prohibited  from  keeping  fchools  publicly,  or 
teaching  perfons  of  their  own  profefTxon  privately  ; and  the 
guardianlhip  of  their  children  was  rcftored  to  the  parents. 

Bv  ancient  ufage  the  judges  held  their  offices  during  the 
King’s  pleafure,  and  loft  them  at  his  death,  in  order  that 
his  fucceffor  might  have  the  nomination  of  his  own  judges. 
The  bad  effetSls  of  this  corrupt  connexion  between  the 
crown  and  the  bench  were  often  written  in  letters  of  blood. 
By  an  Englifh  ftatute  of  William  III.  their  commiffions  were 
made  to  continue  during  their  own  good  behaviour,  inftead  of 
the  King's  pleafure , and  their  falaries  fixed;  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  were  removable  by  the  King  on  the  joint  addrefs 
of  both  houfes  of  parliament. 

His  prefent  Majefty,  among  other  falutary  improvements, 
opened  his  reign  with  recommending  that  it  fhould  be  enadled 
(which  it  accordingly  was)  that  even  the  demife  of  the  King 
fhould  not  put  an  end  to  the  commiffion  of  the  Judges;  but 
that  they  fhould  continue  without  intermiflion  as  if  no  fuch 
event  had  taken  place,  and  continue  to  have  the  falaries  al- 
lowed them  by  law.  This  excellent  improvement  on  the 
conftitution,  which  was  enjoyed  by  our  lifter  country  from 
the  acceffion  of  his  Majtfty  George  III.  was  not  granted  to 
Ireland  for  twenty-two  years  afterwards,  to  wit,  till  a few 
months  after  the  firft  Dungannon  meeting  had  pointed  out, 
in  a very  fpirited  refolution,  the  neceffity  for  the  judges 
being  rendered  as  independent  in  this  kingdom  as  in  Great 
Britain. 

Anno  17 85.  A place  and  penfioii  bill,  propoftd  by  Mr* 
Tories,  was  rejected. 
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Grfat  Britain  tried  her  ftrength  as  far  as  prudence  would 
permit,  in  favour  of  a certain  commercial  adjuftment  with 
Ireland,  in  which  fome  obnoxious  claufes  were  introduced. 
The  minifter  carried  it  by  a majority  of  nineteen  in  our 
Houfe  of  Commons  (127  to  108) ; but  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw the  bill,  becaufe  the  fenfe  of  the  people  -was  againft  it. 

Anno  1788.  A bill  brought  in  to  reduce  the  interefl  of 
money  in  Ireland  from  fix  to  five  per  cent,  as  in  England,  it 
palled  the  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords.  [An 
inftance  of  the  ufe  of  two  deliberative  houfesj 

Anno  178.9.  The  printer  of  a newfpaper  in  Dublin  had 
publifliecl  certain  libels  on  fome  obfeure  characters.  The 
Chief  Juftice,  at  the  inftance  and  on  the  affidavits  of  the  ag- 
grieved, ifi’ued  his  fiats,  to  hold  the  printer  to  fpecial  bail 

in  the  fum  of  feven  thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds. The 

adtion  being  a common  one  of  flander,  and  the  damages  ac- 
cruing to  the  complainants  uncertain,  it  was  alleged  that 
holding  the  printer  to  fpecial  bail  at  all,  was  inadmiffible  and 
only  allowable  in  aCtions  of  fcandalum  magnatum,  or  of 
flander  of  title.  The  printer  was  however  thrown  into 
jail.  His  council  fhortly  after  moved  to  difmifs  him  on  com- 
mon bail,  or  no  bail  at  all,  which  he  proved  to  be  confiftent 
with  law,  and  conformable  to  the  uniform  praCtice  of  the 
Britifh  courts;  tho’  it  was  to  be  confefTed  that  there  were 
many  inftances  in  Ireland  in  favour  of  the  judge.  Over  ruled 
by  the  court  in  that  point,  the  lawyer  ffiewed  from  the  un- 
certain nature  of  the  injuries  incurred,  and  the  low  lituations 
of  the  parties  aggrieved,  that  the  bail  demanded  was  exceffive, 
and  ffioujd  be  diminiffied.  The  affidavit  of  the  printer  was 
jikewife  produced,  ftating  that  “ in  coHfequence  of  frequent 
“ and  vexatious  arrefts,  by  fiats  and  otherwife,  and  by  iibel- 
“ lous  publications,”  he  was  fo  injured  in  his  credit  as  to  be 
unable  to  find  bail  for  more  than  five  hundred  pounds.  The 
motion  was  refufed,  and  the  prrfon  accufed  remanded 
to  Newgate.  This  tranfa&ion  occafioned  great  agitations. 
Cafes  were  imagined  in  which  a patriot  might  fall  under  the 
difpleafure  of  a corrupt  adminiftration,  and  by  means  of  an 
affidavit  fworn  agaiuft  him  by  any  unprincipled  wretch,  flat- 
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ing  damages  to  fuch  an  amount  as  he  could  not  find  bail  for, 
fiats  might  ilTue  at  the  difcretion  of  a judge  ; he  might  be 
thrown  into  a jail,  and  there  remain  three  terms  before  he 
could  enter  a non-pros.  Being  at  that  period  difcharged,  he 
has  no  remedy  for  his  lofs  of  liberty,  but  in  following  the 
plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  is  a man  of  draw,  and  has  fled. 
This  cafe  brought  itfelf  home  to  the  feelings  of  every  one,  and 
we  deemed  ourfelves  undone.  Mark  the  confequcnce.  As 
the  opprelfion  of  an  individual  gave  birth  to  the  Habeas  Corpus 
a <d  of  31  Carolus  II.  fo  the  printer,  in  the  cafe  now  menti- 
oned, fuffered  grievoufiy,  but  the  very  feverity  of  his  cafe, 
produced  an  excellent  law,  which  palled  in  the  31ft:  of  his 
prefent  Majefly.  To  prevent  vexatious  airefts  and  proceed- 
ings in  actions  of  flander,  the  writ  or  procefs,  can  no  longer 
be  marked  fora  greater  fum  than  two  hundred  pounds,  in  any 
cafe  in  which  adual  damages  are  not  let  forth  and  fworn  to ; 
and  no  defendant  infuch  ablion  can  be  held  to  special  bail 
in  a greater  fum  than  two  hundred  pounds,  except  where 
a&ual  damages  are  fat  forth  and  fworn  to  by  plaintiff ; and 
where  adtual  damages  are  fo  fworn  to,  the  court  or  judge  may 
at  difcretion  admit  defendant  to  bail,  in  a leffer  fum  than  the 
amount  of  the  damages  fworn  to. 


THOUGHTS 

ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 
No.  XX. 


NOVEMBER  7,  I793.. 

This  is  a feafon  of  virtue,  and  public  fpirir.  Let  us 
“ take  advantage  of  it  to  repeal  thofe  laws  which  infringe  our 
“ liberties,  and  introduce  fuch  as  may  refiore  the  vigour  of 
“ our  ancient  conltiiution.5*- 

SIR  JOHN  ST.  AUB1N. 

(subject  of  the  last  number  resumed  and  concluded.) 

Anno  1793.  The  feffion  of  this  year  opened  with  an  ad- 
million  of  the  principle,  that  a reform  in  the  reprsenta- 
t io n demanded  the  ferrous  attention  of  the  kegiflature- 
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T)n  the  fourteenth  of  January,  the  fervants  of  the  crown  an<4 
the  commons  at  large,  contented  that  that  grand  defidera- 
turn  fliould  be  inveftigated  in  a committee  of  the  whole 
ljoufe,  on  the  12th  of  the  following  month.  As  it  is  feldom 
confidered  the  intereft  of  afiemblies  to  abridge  their  own 
power,  or  hold  out  any  hope  of  it  to  the  people,  nothing 
but  popular  influence,  through  whatever  channels,  or  upon 
whatever  paffions  it  operated,  could  have  produced  this  effedh 
The  twelfth  of  February  arrived.  Mr.  Grattan’s  preparatory 
motions  were  loft  by  the  queftion  of  adjournment,  and  the 
fubjedfc  was  not  refumcd  during  the  fellion.  Had  the  king- 
dom come  forward  before  that  decifion,  fuccefs  leemed  inevi- 
table ; but  it  remained  filent,  becaufe  intimidated  ; and  at 
the  very  moment  -when  a reform  feemed  attainable,  it  fell  to 
the  ground.  If  the  favourable  reception  which  it  met  with  be 
attributed  to  the  violence  of  a party,  in  the  firft  inftance  ; 
the  intimidation  of  the  people  at  large  was  the  refult  of  that 
violence,  in  the  fecond  ; and  the  iofs  of  the  caul'e,  in  the 
third. 

Such  are  the  natural  confequences  of  threats  without  pow- 
er ; of  advancing  extravagant  lengths,  when  the  people 
neither  follow  nor  approve  ; of  flighting  the  conftitution, 
and  treating  it  as  a non-entity,  at  the  very  crifis  when  an  ad- 
herence to  its  principles  is  wife  as  well  as  politic,  becaufe  it 
affords  the  beft  profpedf  of  union  and  fuccefs. 

The  neceftity  of  a reform,  as  forcibly  ftated  by  Mr* 
Grattan,  deferves  to  be  recorded.  He  afferted,  and  no  man 
denied,  that  of  the  three  hundred  members  of  which  our 
reprefentative  houfe  confifts,  two  hundred  are  returned  by 
individuals,  inftead  of  bodies  of  eledtors.  From  forty  to 
fifty  are  returned  by  ten  perfons.  Of  the  three  hundred  5 
the  counties,  counties  of  cities  and  towns,  and  univerfitv, 
return  eighty-four,  leaving  two  huudred  and  fixtecn  for  the 
boroughs  and  manors.  Several  of  thofe  boroughs  have  no 
refident  eledtor  at  ail,  fome  of  them  but  one  ; and  on  the 
whole,  two  thirds  of  the  reprefentatives  are  returned  by  lefs 
than  one  hundred  perfons.  The  defence  of  fuch  a ftate  of 
things,  on  the  plea  t>f  an TiquiT v,  he  deemed  abfurd.  So  far 
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From  its  being  derived  From  antient  times,  from  the  SaXons, 
the  age  of  the  ConfefTor,  or  after  the  Englilh  intercourfe 
with  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  King  John,  or  the  reign  of 
Edward  ; James  the  Firft  ! was  the  King  who  made  forty  bo- 
roughs to  return  eighty  members.  In  1613,  the  numbers 
returned  to  parliament  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-two. 
Since  that  time  fixty-eight  members  have  been  added,  all 
by  the  houfe  of  stuart  ; one  by  Anne,  four  by  James  the 
Second,  mod  of  the  remainder  by  Charles  the  Firfl,  with  a 
view  to  religious  diftindtions,  and  by  Charles  the  Second, 
with  a view  to  perfonal  favour.  The  form  of  the  ccnftitu- 
tion  was  twelve  counties,  cftablifhed  in  the  reign  of  King 
John.  Henry  the  Eighth  added  one  ; Mary  two  ; and  Eliza- 
beth feventeen.  Since  that  aera  the  counties  have  received 
no  additions  whatever;  though  between  the  year  1613  and 
the  prefent,  the  borough  intereft  has  received  an  addition 
of  fixty-eight  members,  which  is  more  than  the  w hole 
of  the  county  reprefentation.  He  eftimated  the  property  of 
each  of  the  one  hundred  individuals,  or  conftituents,  who 
return  two  hundred  members,  at  four  thoufand  pounds  per 
annum,  on  an  average ; of  courfe  ail  the  property  they  re- 
prefented  did  not  exceed  400,0001. — though,  fays  he,  they 
vote  through  their  reprefentatives,  near  two  millions  in 
taxes.  In  other  words,  there  are  two  thirds  of  the 
houfe,  voting  near  two  millions  of  money  every  year,  and 
not  reprefenting  half  a million.  In  this  forcible  point  of 
view  he  placed  our  prefent  eflablifhment  with  refpeiT  to  the 
reprefentation  of  property.  His  other  arguments  were 
equally  unanfwerable. 

In  England  for  many  years,  Officers  of  the  Revenue  have 
been  difqualified  from  voting  at  elections.  The  acceptance  of 
any  office  created  before  1705  vacates  the  feat  of  the  member, 
and  fends  him  back  to  his  conflituents  for  re-eletStion  or 
otherwife.  The  acceptance  of  an  office  created  there  [nice 
1705,  vacates  the  feat  and  renders  the  pofleffor  totally  in- 
eligible. 

Place  and  pension  bill — In  Ireland,  by  an  adt  of  laft 
Feffious  (33d  year  of  his  prefent  Majefty^  no  erfon  can 
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fcrrearter  be  elected  a member  of  parliament,  who  fliall  hold 
a new  place  of  profit,  created  after  that  ad:,  nor  any  one 
who  holds  a penliou  for  years,  or  during  pleafure,  or  whole 
■wife  lliall  hold  one.  Neither  Can  futveyors  general,  nor  col- 
lectors of  revenue,  whether  cuftoms  or  excife,  (except  in 
Dublin)  nor  l'ecretarres  to  the  commifli  oners  of  cuftoms  and 
cxcife,  to  the  commiflioners  of  accounts,  to  the  commilfio- 
.iiers  of  barracks,  to  the  poft  office,  or  to  the  board  of  ord- 
nance ; nor  paymafter  of  corn  bounties  coaft  ways,  be  here- 
after members.  Every  office  revived  after  five  years  difufe, 
or  where  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  a year  is  added  to 
the  falary  or  where  one  hundred  pounds  a year  {hall  he 
granted  to  any  office  to  which  no  falary  is  now  annexed,—* 
fhall  be  deemed  a new  office,  and  confequently  disqualify 
the  pcrlbn  who  liolds  it  from  fitting.  If  a member  of  parlia- 
ment after  31ft  December  1793,  accepts  an  office  of  profit, 
he  vacates  his  feat ; but  is  capable  of  re-ekdion.  The  num- 
ber of  commi-ifi oners  for  the  execution  of  any  office,  is  limit- 
ed to  what  was  ufual  at  or  before  the  firft  day  of  the  prefent 
parliament.  Officers  in  the  Army,  Militia  and  Navy,  may 
bt  elected  as  heretofore,  alfo  perfons  having  or  accepting  an 
office  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour.  And  an  oath  in  fu- 
ture is  to  be  taken  by  every  member,  that  he  does  not  hold 
in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  perfon  in  truft  for 
him,  any  pension,  for  years  or  during  his  Majefty’s  pleafure, 
or*any  office  or  pj.ace  which  is  rendered  by  the  adl  of 
parliament  incompatible  with  his  holding  a feat  in  the  houfe 
of  commons. 

Tho’  tbefe  provifions  fall  fhort  of  what  we  fuould  require, 
no  one  can  deny  that  they  are  valuable  acceiuons.  They  de- 
prive the  prefent  and  future  governments  of  a power  which 
they  formerly  excrcil'ed,  of  Creating  new  places  to  ftrengtheu 
their  interest  in  parliament  *,  (fee  note*)  at  the  fame  time 


* The  reader  will  perceive  the  value  of  this  reftridtion, 
\vhen  he  recoliedts  that  from  1769  to  1789,  forty  new 
jj-sH-liameutary  places  had  arifeu,  fourteen  of  which  had  been 


that  they  prevent  penfioners  for  years  or  during  pleafurc 
from  ever  hereafter  becoming  members,  (fee  note  f)  and 
they  cut  off  a train  of  Surveyors  General,  Colle&ors  of  the 
Revenue  (of  Excife  and  Cuftoms)  Comrrrillioners  of  Ac* 
counts,  &c.  feveral  of  whom  now  vote  in  rhe  houfe.  And 
any  meml»er  accepting  an  office  of  profit  (unlefc  he  holds  it 
for  life  or  during  good  behaviour)  vacates  his  feat,  but  is 
not  difqualified  from  being  again  returned  if  his  conftituents 
deem  him  eligible,  (fee  note  §) 

In  the  fame  fefiion,  was  pafied  that  admirable  bill  which 
had  fhortly  before  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox  into  the  Bri- 
tiili  Houfe  of  Commons,  where  it  is  alfo  law,  declaring  the 
right  of  Juries,  in  the  cafe  of  libels.  It  enables  them  “ to 


created  in  the  courfe  of  fix  months  of  the  latter  year.  In 
that  year,  on  fome  great  popular  que'ftion,  the  minifter 
muttered  a majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four— one 
hundred  and  four  of  which  were  placemen  *nd  penfioners  1 
Who,  cqnlidering  tliefe  tilings,  can  with  a fafe  confcience 
fay  a reform  is  unneceflary  ? 

f In  five  years  prior  to  1 790,  pensions  were  granted  to 
eleven  members  of  parliament,  to  the  wives  of  others,  and 
to  four  or  five  peers  of  the  realm. 

§ In  England,  with  refpedl  to  election,  revenue  officer* 
cannot  vote  for  members  in  parliament,  by  which  means 
a great  number  of  trained  veterans  in  the  fale  of  public 
trufts,  are  cut  off  from  the  elective  body*; — an  improvement: 
which  ought  to  be  made  in  our  own  country,  and  which  its 
patriots  fliould  ftrenuoufly  infill  on. — The  Britifh  bill  for 
disqualifying  revenue  officers  was  introduced  in  the  year 
1770,  but  fcouted.  It  was  revived  by  a Mr.  Crewe,  from 
whence  it  has  been  called  Crewe’s  bill;  and  after  it  had 
been  repeatedly  prefented  and  as  often  difmifTed,  it  pafied 
both  houfes  of  parliament  in  1782,  and  received  the  Royal 
fandlion  when  Charles  Fox  came  into  adminittration. 
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pvc  verditft  on  the  whole  matter  in  iflue  of  courfe  renders- 
them  judges  both  of  law  and  faift.  The  reader  will  recolledt 
the  ftreauous  oppofition  given  to  this  principle  by  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  Lord  Camden’s  long  and  confident  fupport  of 
it ; and  he  will  perceive  in  its  fuccefs  what  hopes  may  be  en- 
tertained of  any  nieafure  founded  on.  real'on,  and  purfued 
■with  ardour. 

In  fame  feffion,  we  had  an  atft  for  granting  a civil  lift  efta- 
blifhment  in  lieu  of  the  hereditary  revenue,  which  formerly 
arofe  from  certain  duties  and  taxes.  The  penftons  paid  out 
of  that  lift  amounted  in  1789  to  the  enormous  fum  of 
108,2801.  In  order  to  reduce  it  to  So,oooI.  (the  fum  former- 
ly propofed  by  the  patriots  and  rejected)  the  adl  declares 
that  from  the  twenty-fifth  March,  1794,  the  penftons  grant- 
ed in  any  one  year  fhall  not  exceed  1,200!.  until  the  lift  be 
thereby  reduced  to  8o,oool.  And  after  it  is  fo  reduced,  no 
peufion  can  be  granted  for  the  ufe  of  any  one  perlbn,  of  a 
fum  exceeding  i,20ol.  except  to  the  Royal  Family,  or  on  an 
addrefs  of  either  ftoufe  of  parliament.  Secret  fervice  mo- 
ney is  limited  to  5,000b  except  for  preventing  or  detecting 
confpiracies  ; and  concordatum  limited  to  the  lame  fum',  or 
thirty  pounds  a year  to  any  one  perfoa. 

In  the  fame  fefiion,  an-adt  pafledn?  encourage  the  improvement 
of  barren  land , fuch  as  barren  heath  and  wafte  ground.  Lands 
of  this  defeription,  which  have  paid  no  tythes,  and  which 
hereafter  iliali  be  improved  and  converted  into  arable  ground 
or  meadow,  are  henceforth  for  feven  years  next  after  the 
time  of  improving  the  fame,  to  be  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tythes.  Such  was  the  dread  of  touching,  or  in  any 
manner  interfering  with  whatever  concerned  the  church,, 
that  an  outcry  was  formerly  raifed  againft  every  idea  of  ex- 
empting from  tythe  (when  they  fhould  be  rendered  of  any 
value)  lands  which  did  not  even  pay  it  former-ly. 

In  the  fame  feffion,  the  adt  for  the  relief  of  his  Majefty’s- 
Roman  Catholic  lubjects-  of  Ireland,  carries  internal  evi- 
dence that  the  voice  of  the  people,  or  of  a majority  of  them, 
cannot  long  be  raifed  in  vain,  though  oppolcd  by  men 
the  higheft  ia  office  and  in  power.  Roman  Catholics-  are. 
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reftored  to  the  eletftive  franchize  ; but  they  are  required  pre- 
vioufly  to  ele&ion  to  have  taken  in  the  Four  Courts,  or  at 
the  Quarter  Seffions,  an  oath  of  allegiance,  (paffed  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  year  of  the  prefent  reign)  and 
made  a declaration  upon  oath  with  regard  to  certain  points 
of  faith  conne&cd  with  morals  ; fuch  as  detefting  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  being  lawful  to  murder,  deftroy,  or  injure  any 
perfon  under  pretence  of  being  a heretic;  doing  anything 
that  is  wrong,  for  the  good  of  the  church,  or  in  obedience 
to  any  ecclefiaftical  power  whatever  ; declaring  that  it  is  not 
an  article  of  the  catholic  faith  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  ; and 
that  he  who  makes  the  declaration  does  not  believe  that  at 
the  will  of  a Pope  fins  can  be  forgiven ; and  that  he  wilt 
deftnd  the  arrangement  of  property  in  this  country  as  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  laws  now  in  being;  and  he  abjures  any  inten- 
tion-to  fubvert  the  prefent  church  eftablifhmeut.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  vote  at  pariih  veftrics,  nor  to  carry  arms,  un- 
lei's  ftized  of  a freehold  eftate  of  iool.  a year,  or  poffeffpd  of 
a perfonal  eftate  of  l,oool.  or  upwards;  nor  unlcfs  poffef- 
fing  a freehold  eflate  of  iol.  yearly  value  and  lefs  than  100I. 
or  a perfonal  eftate  of  300I.  and  lefs  than  1000I.  having  ta- 
ken the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  made  affidavit  in  open  court 
of  the  poffeffion  of  the  property  mentioned.  They  may  hold 
civil  and  military  offices,  or  places  of  truft  under  the  King, 
his  heirs  and  fucceffors;  and  may  take  degrees  or  profefi'or- 
fhips,  or  be  fellow's  of  any  College  to  be  hereafter  founded, 
provided  fuch  College  be  a Member  of  the  Univerfity  of 
Dublin,  and  not  founded  exclufively  for  the  education  of 
Roman  Catholics,  &c.  &c.  They  are  not  to  fit  in  Parlia- 
ment, nor  to  hold  any  office  therein,  nor  any  of  the  great 
offices  in  the  State,  fuch  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, Judge,  &c.  &c.  nor  Poftmafter  General,  Mafter  and 
Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Forces,  Generals  on  the  Staff,  and  Sheriffs  and  Sub-Sheriffs, 
&c.  &c.  Popifh  Priefts  muff  not  celebrate  marriage  between 
Proteftant  and  Proteftant,  nor  between  a Proteftant  and  a 
Papift,  under  forfeiture  of  500I.  From  ift  June  1793,  Oaths 
of  allegiance  and  abjuration  only  neceffary  in  taking  degrees 
in  Trinity  College. 
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Bills  of  a very  different  complexion  muft  new  be  mention- 
ed, as  the  production  of  the  fame  feffion. 

.Among  the  firft  of  thefe  is  the  aCt  “ to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion or  appointment  of  unlawful  affemblies,  under  pretence 
of  preparing  or  prefenting  public  petitions,  or  other  addref- 
fes  to  his  Majefty  or  the  parliament.”  “ It  enaCts  that  all 
affemblies,  committees,  or  other  bodies  of  perfons  eleCled,  or 
in  any  other  manner  conftitutedor  appointed  to  reprefent,  or 
affuming  or  exercifing  a right  or  authority  to  reprefent  the 
people  of  this  realm,  or  any  number  or  defeription  of  the 
people  of  the  fame,  or  the  people  of  any  province,  county,, 
city,  town,  or  other  cliftrieft  within  the  fame,  under  pretence 
of  petitioning  for  or  in  any  other  manner  procuring  an  alte- 
ration of  matters  eftablifhed  by  law  in  Church  or  State,  (fave 
and  except  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes  elected  to 
ferve  in  the  parliament  thereof,  and  except  the  houfes  of 
convocation  duly  fummoned  by  the  King’s  writ)  are  un- 
lawful assemblies,”  and  that  it  is  “ lawful  for  any  May- 
or, Sheriff,  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  or  other  Peace  officer,  and 
they  are  hereby  refpecVively  authorized  and  required  within 
his  and  their  rtfpective  jurifdidlions  to  difperfe  all  fuch  un- 
lawful affemblies,  and  if  refilled  to  enter  into  the  fame,  and 
to  apprehend  all  perfons  offending  in  that  behalf.”  Perfons- 
giving  or  publiiliing  notice  of  the  election  of  fuch  r.eprefenta- 
tives,  or  attending,  voting,  or  aCting* therein,  by  any  means, 
are  declared  on  conviction  guilty  of  a high  mifdemeanor.  It 
provides  that  it  fhall  not  affeCt  elections  made  of  bodies  cor- 
porate; nor  be  conftrued  “ in  any  manner  to  prevent  or  im- 
pede the  undoubted  right  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjeCts  of  this 
realm  to  petition  his  Majefty,  or  both  houfes,  or  either 
houfe  of  parliament  for  redrefs  of  any  public  grievance.” 

The  objections  to  this  law  are  fo  many  and  fo  obvious,  it 
is  conceived  in  a fpirit  fo  contrary  to  the  late  practice  of  both 
kingdoms  and  the  prefent  one  in  Great  Britain,  and  fo  impo- 
litic in  itfclf,  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  the  fenfe 
of  the  nation  will  from  feffion  to  feffion  urge  and  effeCt  its 
repeal. 
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Has  it  not  been  obferved  that  delegated  or  feledl  bodies, 
taken  out  of  greater  ones,  are  always  more  moderate  and 
fometimes  more  wife  than  their  principals?  When  an  im- 
menle  concourfe  aflembled,  might  be  ready  to  run  into  excef- 
ies  leading  to  Revolution  itfelf,  a delegated  aflembly  would 
temper  popular  fury,  for  it  would  confift  of  perfons  interest'd 
in  the  public  peace,  as  men  of  character,  fortune,  and  edu- 
cation. The  only  other  remarks  that  iball  here  be  made  on 
this  law  are — That  it  was  not  dictated  by  the  genius  of  the 
conftitution,  becaufe  every  avenue  to  the  throne  fhould  be 
free  as  the  air  we  breathe;  a right  guaranteed  to  US'  time 
immemorial — Thofe  grievances  which  are  fuffered  to  vent 
themfelves  in  unreftrained  complaints,  and  in  fuch  forms  as 
the  fubjedl  prefers,  feldom  produce  infurredlion  or  diforder  ; 
while  thofe  which  are  for  a time  pent  up  within  the  public 
breaft,  burft  out  in  aifts  of  rafh  but  irrefiftible  violence. 

The  Gun-powder  bill  partakes  of  the  fpirit  of  the  former, 
but  as  it  is  in  force  only  till  the  ift  of  January  1794,  it  is  pre- 
ftimed  it  will  not  be  revived.  It  ordains,  under  fevere  penal- 
ties on  the  importer  and  mailer  of  the  velTel,  that  no  perfoa 
flxa.ll  import  ordnance,  guns,  piftols,  gun-locks,  fwords,  bay- 
onets, pikes,  fpears,  bails,  gunpowder,  or  military  accou- 
trements, without  a licence  from  the  Chief  Governor  of  the 
kingdom  or  his  Secretary,  or  the  commiCIoners  of  the  reve- 
nue, or  any  two  ef  them,  or  the  Mailer  General,  or  Lieute- 
nant General,  or  Board  of  his  Majclly’s  Ordnance.  Neither 
cannon,  arms,  gun-locks,  balls,  or  gun-powder  can.  be  re- 
moved from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  without- 
fimilar  licence,  or  one  from  any  two  of  die  commifuoners  of 
the  revenue  : any  officer  of  the  revenue,  any  Juftice  of  the 
peace,  or  peace  officer,  may  fearch  for  and  feize  all  fuch 
cannon,  arms,  gun-powder,  See.  removed  without  fuch  )i- 
cenfe,  provided  always  that  thefe  rellridtions  ill  all  not  extend 
to  prevent  any  perfon  from  carrying  arms  for  the  defence  of  hi* 
perfen,  or  for  fporting,  as  by  law  he  might  before  this  adt. 
No  perfon  is  allowed  to  keep  more  than  four  pounds  of  pow* 
der,uor  to  keep  in  his  pofleiHon  any  cannon  or  other  ordnance, 
without  lieence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  his  fecretary,  or 
any  two  of  the  Commiifioners  of  the  revenue,  and  anyjuf- 
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*ke  'of  peacfc  may  fdze,  or  by  his  warrant  caufe  fuch  to  b* 
feized,  as  are  kept  without  faid  licence. 

No  perfoft  can  keep  for,  or  expofe  to  fale  any  cannon  of 
other  ordnance,  guns,  bayonets,  or  gun-powder,  &c.  with- 
out a licenfe  from  any  two  of  the  CommilTioners  of  the  reve- 
nue, or  the  Collector  of  the  diftri<St.  Juftices  are  impowered 
to  enter  and  fearch,  (or  to  grant  warrants  fo  to  do)  any 
houfe,  fhop,  place,  &c.  where  he  fufpe&s  that  fuch  arms,' 
gun  powder,  &c.  may  be  depoficed  without  licenfe. 


Whoever  takes  a general  retrofpedl  of  the  hiftorical  deduo 
lion,  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  number,  perceives 
that  the  fpirit  of  both  the  commons  and  the  people,  has 
greatly  encreafed.  Without  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  deprefTed 
by  temporary  infringements  of  his  rights,  he  may  find  folid 
ground  for  perseverance,  as  constancy  in  the  purfuit  of 
rational  meafures,  mufl  ultimately  be  omnipotent — A mafs 
of  evidence  proves  that  the  profperity,  power,  and  influence 
of  Ireland,  are  in  a (late  of  progreflive  improvement.  That 
they  have  not  during  the  laft  eleven  years,  advanced  with 
tardy  ftep,  will ’be  apparent,  when  we  recollect  how  fliort  a 
period  has  elapfed  mice  we  had  any  ccnftitution  to  treat  of.$ 
fince  even  the  Proteftant  body  could  be  roufed  from  a ftate 
of  torpor,  to  conhder  the  natural  claims  of  the  nation.  Let 
us  religioufly  keep  within  thafiS-pale  of  the  conftitution,  and 
carry  along  with  us  the  honefty,  fpirit,  and  intelligence  of 
the  country,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  All  thefe  we 
had,  in  the  memorable  year  eighty-two.  Then,  the  virtue 
of  the  kingdom  in  whatever  rank  it  could  be  found,  was 
wifely  collected  in  a point,  and  rofe  fuperior  to  controuj. 
Thefe  we  were  in  pofTeffiori  of  till  lately,  and  if  we  have  loft 
them  for  a l'eafon,  it  behoves  us  to  feek  for  their  reftoration, 
as  well  as  in  future  carefully  to  avoid  whatever  led  to  the 
effect. 

It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Flood,  with  his  ufual  acumen, 
that  it  is  our  national  tharadter  to  be  prompt  in  entering  on 
-great  enterpriees ; but  eafily  diverted  -from  our  object,  and 
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•tlellitufe  of  that  fteady  patience  in  the  chare,  without  width 
it  is  difficult  to  acquire  any  thing.  He  obferved  that  in  thefe 
*efpe<fts  we  were  outdone  by  our  Englifli  neighbours,  who 
feldom  relinquish  meafures  which  they  have  once  taken  up 
with  fpirit.  His  obfeiVation  deferves  the  attention  o£ 
Irishmen. 

We  fliall  take  leave  of  our  fubjed,  in  the  claffical  lani 
^uage  of  Junius  ; to  whofe  exalted  mind,  a veneration  ef  the 
conftitutron  appeared  to  be  perfectly  confident  with  the 
pureft  principles  of  freedom. 

“ No  man”  (fays  that  elegant  and  nervous  writer)  la* 
ments  more  hncerely  than  I do,  the  unhappy  differences 
“ which  have  arifen  among  the  friends  of  the  people,  and 
“ divided  them  from  each  other.  The  caufe  undoubted! v* 

“ fnffers,  as  well  by  the  diminution  of  that  ftrength,  which 
“ union  carries  with  it,  as  by  the  feparate  loft  of  perfonal 
'*  reputation,  which  every  man  fuftaius,  when  his  character 
“ and  his  condivfb  are  frequently  held  forth  in  odious  or  enn-  • 
4*  temptible  colours.  Thefe  differences  are  only  advantage- 
' **  ous  to  the  common  enemy  of  the  country. — ft  is  time  for 
■*'  thofe  who  really  mean  the  caufe  and  the  people , who  have 
“ no  view  to  private  advantage,  and  who  have  virtue 
“ enough  to  prefer  the  general  good  of  the  community — it  is 
*'  time  for  fuch  men  to  interfere.’ — What  remains  to  be  done 
“ concerns  the  colle&ive  body  of  the  people.  They  are 
now  to  determine  for  tfiemfelves,  whether  they  will  firmly 
“ and  coilftitutionally  affert  their  rights  or  make  an  humble 
flavilh  furrend^r  of  them.  We  owe  it  to  our  anceflors  to 
“ preferve  entire  thofe  rights,  which  they  have  delivered  to 
41  our  care  ; we  owe  it  to  our  poflerity,  not  to  fuffer  our 
deareft  inheritance  t-o  be  deflrcyed.” 
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